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~ WORKS PUBLISHED BY JAMES S. VIRTUE. 








On the Ist of every month, prick te: 6d. 


[HE ART J OURNAL: A Record of 


the Fine Arts, the Arts’ Industrial, and the 
arts of Design and Manufacture, under the editorial 
superintendence of S. C. Hatt, Esq., F.S.A. Each 
Part contains Three highly-finished Engravings on 
Steel, and numerous Illustrations on Wood. Tho 
Arr Jovrnat is the only joarnal in the world by 
which the Arts are adequately represented. It is 
addressed first to the Artists, next to the Amateur |. 
and Student, then to the Manufacturer and Artizan, 
and finally to the general public; endeavouring to 
interest all by the varied nature of its contents, but 
striving also, regularly, to-issue matters specially 
directed to each claks. 


Each part contains Engravings from the Rayel 
Collection, the Turner Coilection, and a work 0; 
Sculpture. 

Among the Steel Engravings already issued may 
be mentioned—Drummonp’s ‘‘ WAR.” Newron’s 
**DUENNA,” Ley's “ ARMOURER,” Turven’s 


ms 


“BAY OF BAIR,” “MODERN AND ANCIENT 


ITALY,” “CALAIS PIER,” and “DEATI OF 


. NELSON,” Cravpr’s ‘BEACON TOWER,” W1z- 


kre’s ‘‘WOUNDED GUERILLA” and “ GUERIL- 
LA’S DEPARTURE,” Taornycrort’s “KNITTING 
GIRL” and “SKIPPING ROPE,” G. Foyrana’s 
* CUPID CAPTURED BY VENUS,” &c. &ce. 


The Literary contents of the issue of 1861 in- 


1. An Inquiry concerning the Early Portraits of 
Our Lord, By Tuomas Ilearny. Tlustrated. 
II, Rambles of an Archeologist. By F. W. Fain- 
HOLT, F.S.A.. Illustrated. 
III. Artists and their Models. By Wattsr Tuorn- 
BURY. 
IV. Hermits and Recluses. By the Rev. Epwarp 
L. Currs, B.A. Illustrated. 
V. French and English Paper-staining. By J OHN 
Srewakr. 
Vi. Modern Art in Florence. 
TROLLOPE. * 
VIt. Turn) ¢ Points in the Lives of Great Artists. 
VIL, Pull Descr iptive Notices of all the Arts Exhi- 


bitions. 
IX. History of Playing Cards. By W. Bett, Ph.D. 
Thustrated. 
X. The Hudson, from the Wilderness to the Sea. 
By Benson J. Lossine. Illustrated. 
XI. British Artists : their Styleand Character. I- 


lustrated. 
XII. Rome, and her Works of Art. Illustrated. 


By THEODOSIA 


ALI. Visits to Art Manufactories. By Rosgnt 
Hon, F.R.S Woe 2 liustrated. 
"> “Cc, 


*,* The Volumes for 1849 to 1860 inclusive are all 
in print, and may be had in eloth gilt, price 1é, lls, 6d. 





Specially adlapted for Christmas and NewYear's 
Gifts, also for Wedding and Birthday Presents. 


HE LATE DR. A. FLETCHER’S 


GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. A Sule of 
G0,000 copies induced the venerable Author to revise, 
improve, and enlarge the It now comprises 


a complete Services, oa including a propre 


“ayer, and a Portion of Scripture with a 
Retiections, being one for the Morning an Aa 


of every day in the year, Alsoan Appendix, posites 
ing a variety of Prayers for, ic 
one vol., royal quarto, with % 
cloth gilt. 

*,* Tids Work may be had in Cacr and Mozocco 
bindings. 


occasions. In 
6 Engravings, price 28s. 


New Edition, price 12s., cloth lettered, with 10 
Engravings on Steel. 


[PURNER AND HIS WORKS: : Tos. - 


trated with Examples from his Pictures, an 
Critical Remarks on. his Principles of Painting. by: 
Jonny Burnett, F.R.S., Author of “ Practical Hin 
on Painting,” “ Rembrandt and his Works,” &c. Th 
Memoir by. Peter Cunningham, F.S8.A., “Author oe 
“A Hand-book to London,” &c. Re-edited by Henr 
Murray, F.8.A. 


Now ready, New Edition, price 12s, cloth lettered, 
with 12 Engravings on Sitecl. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON POR! 


‘TRAIT PAINTING: Illustrated by Exampk 
from the works of Vandyke and other Authors. 2 
Jouy Burverr, F.R.S., Author of “* Letters on Land 
scape Painting,’’ “ Rembrandt and his Works,”’ & 
&c. Re-edited, and with an Appendix, by Hen 
Murray, F.S. A. 


New Edition, price 12s., cloth lettered, with 14 e 
Engravings on Steel. a 


)EMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS: | 4 


comprising a Short Account of his Life: witha r *. 
Critical Examination into his Principles and Practice | fe 
of Design, Light, Shade, and Colour. Tlustrated by 
examples from the Etchin gs of Rembrandt. Byh 
Jonn Buryett, F.R.S., Author of “ Practical Hinw | 
on Painting.” ' Re-edited by H. Murray, F.8.A, ne 





























Nearly ready, uniform with the above, price 12s., 


at lettered. Illustrated with 11 Engravings on” 


| ANDsc CAPE PAINTING IN OIL 


COLOURS, explained in Letters on the Theory 
and Practice of the Art, and illustrated by Examples 
from the several Schools. By Jonny Burnett, F.R.S,, 
Author of ‘‘ Practical Hints on Painting,” ‘‘Rem- 
brandt and his Works,’’ &c., &c. Re-cedited, with an 
Appendix, by Henry Murray, F.8.A. 4 





New Edition, revised. 


WEEK AT KILLARNEY. By 


Mr. and Mrs.8.C. Hats. Illustrated by 12 En- 
gravings on Steel, ‘Two Maj)s, and about One Hundred 
Woodcuts. The Publisher has the pleasure to an: 
nounce that the Authors of this justly popular ‘Work 
have carefully revised it, so as to acquaiit the Tourist 
with all the new Routes and cther advantages which 
recent improvements have introduced in the several 
districts surrounding, or which lead to, the Killarney 
Lakes: explaining the several changes which have 
taken place, and the additional inducements that are 
held out to visit the most benutiful and interesting 
portion of the British domitiions. Price 8s., cloth 
pilt. ; & 





New Edition, revised by the Authors. ig 
HREE HAND-SOOKS FOR IRE- ~ 
LAND. By Mr. and Mrs. 8.C. Hari. Price 3s. 6d. 
er Volume, cach containing nearly 100 Engravings, 
Mave Frontispieces, c., &e., neatly bound in an. 
1. DUBLIN AND WICKLOW. 
2. ae AND THE GIANT’S CAUSE: 
3. THE WEST AND CONNEMARA, 


These ‘* Hand-Books for Ireland’’ have been com- 
piled by their Authors chiefly trom their own work— 
‘** Ireland: its Scenery, Character, <¢.” They are — 
arranged With a view to communicate to the Tourist — 
in that couhtry such information as he most immedi- | | 
ately needs, in his progress—of Routes, Roads, — 
Hotels, Charges, Distances, Conveyances, ‘&c., &ce.; 
with descri 





om of the Objects and Places of Attrac- 
necessarily visit and inspect, and con- 
cerning which he will especially desire knowledge. 
To meet the arrangements of Tourists, the Authors 
have divided their Work into-three sections, any of 
which may be had separately, and will be found com: 
plete in itself. 
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NOTICE. 


7 enieetaese 


Tue Sixpenny MacGazine is projected with a view to give to the Public 
the fullest advantage of the Repeal of the Excise Duty on Paper. This 
wise remission will begin next Octeber. Earlier than that time it 1s only 
possible to produce month after month the largest possible quantity of the 
best literature of the age that the current price of paper will allow. Sub- 
scribers may, therefore, infer that THe Sixemnr MaGaZINE cannot 


manifest its fdlest development sooner than the November number, which 


will surpass in quantity and quality any attempt in Magazine literature — 
ever made. Meantime, the Table of Contents to the present number affords : 


cheice of matter that will bear comparison in the variety of its articles with — 


the contents of any other Magazine, however costly or pretentious. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tt will be evident from the quantity exhibited im this our first number 


that we have a large space to fill. We, therefore, freely invite co-ope- q 
ratien from all who are disposed to send contributions on the following 


conditions :— 


1. That we cannot be responsible for any articles that may miscarry or __ 


4 peg i 
bee 


be mislaid. 


2. Those who desire their articles to be returned are requested to enclose ; 


stamps for the purpose. 


3. All MSS. must contain on the first page the Name and Address of the ’ 


Writer. 
‘4. Correspondents must not require reasons for rejection. 


5. That all Communications to the Editor of Taz S1xpenny Magazine 4 


be addressed to the Office, 158, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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is curious to observe how, in process 
time, oppressed humanity vindicates 
Bs rights, and, even without plan or fore- 
ght, silently gains in moral strength 
‘@ad influence, until it becomes able to 
@eact upon its oppressors, and inflict 
@reater ills than it had itself endured. 
d this retribution is frequently accom- 
ished simply by the progress of events, 
the foree of changing circumstances, 
thout an aggressive effort on the part 
M@ the oppressed, or even an attempt at 
Retaliation. 7 
1 the oppression and cruel persecu- 
inflicted on the Jews during the 
idle Ages was insufficient to utterly 
@epress that unhappy people; individuals 
Mrished in subeld numbers, but the race 
Mevived, and silently and gradually it 
assumed a position in the social scale 
ich enables it to inflict (legally) many 
the pains and penalties it illegally 
Hered. The Jewish people, than whom 
ne were at one time so despised, are 
adually becoming the virtual regenera- 
s and rulers of a large portion of the 
ilized world, both by their intellect 
d their “weight of metal.” The des- 
nies of Europe, and with Europe of the 
eater part of the world, are at this 
oment in the hands of the Rothschilds, 
ad the power of Austria has found no 
ore potent adversary than Daniel Manin, 
the father of Venice,” who was of 
ish parentage. 
Again, another despised and oppressed 
ortion of the human family, “the poor 
gro,” has become, in a manner as 
king as unexpected, the arbiter of the 
estimies of a nation numbering some 
uirty millions of souls, and, indirectly, 
obably of as many more. The slave now 





































bf the freest, most enlightened, and intel- 
ectual among the nations of the earth. 
The “irrepressible conflict” now raging 
m the United States was set in motion 
by the poor helpless African, thou 

he himself has had no hand in the strife, 
n this well-merited retribution on the 
gressors, there is a sublime vindication 
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rhich shows most conclusively that, 

hough man may for a time prosper in 
us evil ways, defying natural and moral 
Aws, yet the finger of Providence still 
cts the moral world, and that nations, 
s well as individuals, must sooney< 


pf the eternal laws of justice and myn 


THE AMERICAN DISUNION. 
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later inevitably pay the penalty of their 
wrong doings. 

At the present day, the great North 
American Republic presents one of the 
saddest spectacles civilization can ex- 
hibit. It is a nation divided against 
itself. Men born on the same soil, speak- 
ing the same language, professing the 
same religion, and pretected by the same 
self-imposed laws, are arrayed in vindie- 
tive hostility and deadly strife against 
each other. The strife engendered by the 
curse of slavery, which was evoked in the 
nation even from the hour of its birth, 
has spread, until at length it has reached 
the vital organs of the social body, and 
which, unless it be forcibly removed, it 
will doubtless destroy. 

The progress of this insidious peril 
has not been overlooked, nor has the 

resent crisis been altogether unexpected. 
But no serious efforts have been made to 
stay the course of this fatal danger. 
Palliatives have been scorned, expedients 
for indefinitely postponing the crisis have 
failed—while it has been hastened by in- 
temperate acts in the other portions of 
the social body, in those untainted with 
the seeds of the disorder. And now tlie 
day of retribution having arrived, nothing 
remains but amputation, or secession, 
which, it is feared, will precede complete 
disruption only for a brief space. 

Tius spectacle is one of the deepest 
interest to us. The people of the United 
States are most emphatically our brethren. 
The offspring of British colonies esta- 
blished in North America during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, amply recruited from our own 
firesides during the past century, they 
are but transplanted Englishmen. Greatly 
modified, it is true, by local cireum- 
stances, yet still English at heart, and 
still retaining the natural pride and affee- 
tion a son feels for an august parent. 
The result, therefore, of their present 
fratricidal strife cannot be a matter of 
indifference to us. Although the issue 
is as yet uncertain, we cannot suppose 
that the North, or Uuionists, will spare 
any efforts to maintain the integrity of 
the Constitution by which the people 
became a nation. 

The early history of the United States 
has an important bearing on the struggle 
at present going on. The population of 


the colonies was seattered over a vast 
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extent of territory, which from diffe- 
rences of climate, and from local causes, 
gradually developed widely different, and 
even antagonistic interests. The fer- 
tility of tle soil in the southern and 
middle States clearly marked them out 
for agricultural industry. The climate 
demanded that this industry should be 
accomplished, in the South, by the labour 
of the African race, who alone could 
endure the effects of a climate which 
quickly destroyed the European when- 
ever exposed to its influence. Slaver 
was deeply rooted in the American soil, 
even long before it had become America. 
It was a fatal dowry left by the English 
colonists, and one that could not well be 
refused. The rich lands were of no 
value in the absence of suitable labourers. 
The Northern and Eastern States, with 
a less favouring climate, and less pro- 
ductive soil, saw their interest in foster. 
ing manufacturing industry, which, in the 
presence of a scarcity of skilled labour 
and capital, required “ protection,” and 
thus there soon arose conflicting fiscal 
interests between the North and the 
South. The former demanded exorbitant 
protecting duties on imports; the latter 
required, and clearly were entitled to, a 
low rate of duty, but had to give way 
before the influence of the North, with- 
out receiving any adequate compensation. 
This tariff question has on more than 
one occasion nearly led to rupture be- 
tween the North and the South. In 
1828, a revision of the protective tariff, 
with a view to the reduction of the duties, 
was veliemently demanded on the part of 
South Carolina, aud when the tariff of 
1828 had become a law, this State pro- 
fessed her intense dissatisfaction with it, 
on the ground that the revenue had been 
diminished while the policy of protection 
was preserved. This State assembled a 
Convention, and thereby assumed the right 
to “nullify” the tariff, so far, at least, as 
she was concerned, and to interdict its 
further enforcement within her borders. 
This proceeding was undoubtedly un- 
constitutional. General Jackson, the 
President, despatched General Scott to 
Charleston, the capital of South Caro- 
lina, to support the collection of the re- 
venue; and he also launched against the 
** nullifiers” a proclamation of remarkable 
vigour, taking the broadest ground of 
hostility against the power of a State to 
nullify au act of Congress, or effectively 
ronounce it invalid. A collision of 
‘ederal and State authority seemed im- 
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feature of protection. 


which was to be almost simultaneously 
abandoned. This Bill was accepted by 
both parties in Congress, and by the 
nation, and was passed in both Houses 
by large majorities. 

The crime of high treason is by no 
means common in the United States. 
The very word “treason” is not under. 
stood by the bulk of the people, so calm 
and peaceful has been her national life 
during the past two generations Only 
one important case of treason is recorded 
in her judicial annals—that of Aaron 
Burr. 

Fifty-six years have elapsed since Burr 
committed the acts which led to his trial. 
He had been Vice-President of the United 
States, under the presidency of Thomas 
Jefferson; but his hopes of becoming 
president were not realized. He not 
only failed in that project, but on the re- 
election of Jefferson, was set aside as 
Vice, and Clinton, of new York, chosen 
in his stead; and he failed again in his 
effort to become governor of that State. 
Smarting under these defeats he con- 
soled himself by plotting. His scheme 
was to establish an independent govern- 
ment west of the Alleghanies, which 
should include Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, the territory of Louisiana 
(out of which the States of Arkansas, 
Missouri, Louisiana, and Kansas have 
since been made), and part of Mexico. 
Some of his Ictters and confessions 


justify the belief that the form of govern- 4 


ment he proposed to adopt was mon- 
archical, with himself as sovereign and 
New Orleans as his capital. : 

It is certain, at least, that he looked to 
the secession of the states and territories 
mentioned, to the acquisition of part of 
Mexico, and to the consolidation of a 
great empire on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. He proceeded so far in his enter- 
prise as to collect bodies of men in various 
places, to seize some military posts, to 
secure the confederacy of certain dis- 
satisfied officers of the army and navy, 
and to enter into negotiations with some 
foreign powers, whose aid he proposed to 


minent. In the midst of the excitemen: ~ 
thus engendered, Congress met; and tho 
Chairman of the House Committee on — 
Ways and Means introduced a Bill, pro. ” 
posing a sweeping and radical reduction — 
of the Tariff, so as to divest it of every — 
For a time, how. — 
ever, it seemed probable that the United | 
States were about to be plunged intoa © 
bloody civil war on account of a system ~ 
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ure by allowing them peculiar com- 
rcial privileges. 
From the contemporancous accounts of 
proceedings, it would scem that he 
tained very considerable encourage- 
ent from the people of the territories 
Mississippi and Louisiana. It is 
pposed that the pulse of General 
ckson was felt; for in a letter to Clai- 
rne, he says: “I hate the Dons, and 
puld like to see Mexico reduced; but I 
buld die in the last ditch before I would 
e the Union disunited.” Butat Frankfort 
Kentucky, where Burr was arrested 
a zealous district attorney, he was 
umphantly acquitted, and honoured by 
public ball afterwards. 
Matters were working favourably enoug)t 
his schemes, a considerable force liad 
pn collected on Blennerhasset’s Island, 
the Ohio river, and newspapers were 
lously engaged in imbuing the people 
he Mississippi with secessionist doc- 
nes, when President Jefferson issued 
famous proclamation against Burr. 
is vigorous measure turned the tide. 
e people, brought face to face with the 
ergency, naturally took the side of the 
vernment and loyalty. The legislature 
Ohio authorized the seizure of Burr’s 
ats. The legislature of Kentucky posted 
itia to guard the river. ‘The governor 
Mississippi territory called out 400 
en to arrest Burr. At New Orleans 
eral of his accomplices were arrested. 
he great secessionist himself was taken 
Mississippi, sent to Richmond, in 


@irginia, and there tried for high treason. 


hief Justice Marshall presided, and 
arged the jury that there was noevidence 
there having been any assemblage of 
en ¢z arms to resist the governmeut, and 


"Bo evidence to connect Burr with the 


atherings which had taken place on 


Blennerhasset’s Island. 


If the government had proved that there 
ad been assemblages of men in arms, in- 
igated by Burr, and intending to resist 
he government, it would seem that he 
ould have been convicted and hanged. 

* Treason against the United States,” 


ays the Constitution (art. 3, sect. 3), 
‘shall consist only in levying war against 
hem, or in adhering to their enemies, 


giving them aid-and comfort.’’ A subse- 
quent clause in the Constitution em- 
powered Congress to pronounce the 
penalty of treason, which it did in the 
Statute of 30th of April, 1790, declaring 
hat persons convicted of treason should 
‘suffer death” and that persons “adjudged 


guilty of misprision of treason,”—that is 
to say, persous who knew of the treason 
and did not make it known to the authori- 
ties—should be “ imprisoned not exceed- 
ing seven years, and fined not exceeding 
a thousand dollars.” This is the law of 
treason in the United States. 

‘The causes of the present rebellion are 
immediate and remote. The remote and 
indirect was the emancipation of the 
slaves in the British West Indies in 1834. 
The immediate and direct cause was in 
the election of Mr. Lincoln to the presi- 
dency. Heretofore the presidents were 
mostly men of Southern choice orapproval, 
only five out of fifteen have been Northern 
men. The election of Mr. Lincoln ap- 
peared to cut off all the hopes the South- 
erners had of maintaining their ground, 
for they became desperate, and without 
waiting the course of legal constitutional 
measures, have plunged recklessly into 
the anarehy of civil war. 

In answer to the question, ‘ What 
does the South want?”’ Governor Letcliter, 
of Virginia, replied :—“ The South asks 
only for the fair and faithful execution of 
the laws passed for the protection and 
recovery of her property—that the North 
will cease to embarrass, and lend its aid 
to effect their execution according to 
their letter and spirit—that if her pro- 
perty shall escape and be found in the 
non-slaveholding States, that it be 
promptly restored to its rightful owner. 
If the North will respect and uphold the 
rights of the States, the Union will be 
perpetual, our country will continue to 
grow in power and influence, the people 
of all sections will have secured to them 
the blessings of peace and order, and a 
prosperity such as has never been known 
or appreciated in our past history will be 
the necessary result.” 

We get aclearer and more authentic 
view of what the South wanted, by an 
examination of the Constitution pub- 
lished by the Southern Confederation. It 
is a copy of the original Constitution of 
the United States with some variations, 
and these are so trifling, that it cannot 
be doubted that the Union would have 
agreed to their introduction into an 
amended Constitution legally adopted. 

1. Inthe preamble the words—“ /Ve, 
the people of the Confederate States, each 
State acting in its sovereign and indepen- 
dent character’?—are substituted for the 
old words, “ We, the people of the United 
States,’ etc. The object of this change is 
to assert separate State sovereignty, in- 
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—— the right of secession at will. 
The phrase “ State sovereignty” is an 
absurdity Sayre the — for how - 
a state sovereign an a 
when it is sda Ye acts which affect 
the zational policy to Federal control 
under the power of Congress P 

2. In the article on the House of 
Representatives, it is stated that “xo 
person of foreign birth, not a citizen of the 
Confederate States, shall be allowed to vote 


for any office, civil or political, State or 


Federal.’ No such provision is found 
in the old Constitution, and owing to its 
omission, the States of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and others, have granted the 
suffrage to foreigners before naturaliza- 
tion. It was to guard against this abuse 
that the new proviso was adopted. 

3. In the section on the apportionment 
of representatives, the word slaves is 
substituted for the old expression, “ other 
persons,” and it is stated that the repre- 
sentation shall be in the ratio of not 
more than one representative to every 
50,000, instead of 30,000, as fixed in the 
old Constitution. 

4. The proviso of the old Constitution 
requiring senators to have been nine 
years citizens is omitted. 

5. The new Constitution states that 
“Congress may, by law, grant to the 
principal officer in each of the executive 
departments a seat upon the floor of 
either House, with the privilege of dis- 
cussing any measures pertaining to his 
department.” This is borrowed from 
the British system; with us, Ministers 
must be members of one or other House, 
and are expected to defend their policy 
in person. The obvious advantages of 
the method, both to the Government and 
the Opposition, commended it to the 
adoption of the Southern Congress. 

6. Power is given to the President to 
approve certain appropriations, while dis- 
approving others in the same bill. This 
is an obvious improvement upon the 
present geo, which often operates to 
compel the Exccutive to sanction appro- 

riations of which he disapproves for 
fear of defeating others which are neces- 
sary. 

7. It is expressly stated that the 
revenue, to be raised by taxes and im- 
posts, shall be “to pay the debts, pro- 
vide for the common defence, and carry 
on the government of the Confederate 
States.” In the old Constitution, no 
restriction is laid upon Congress as to 
the manner in which the revenue may be 


emplo . It isfurtherstated that “No % 
bounties shall be granted from the Trea. — 
sury, nor shall any duties or taxes on © 
importations from foreign nations be © 
levied to promote or foster any branch of — 
industry.” Thus the axe is laid at the ~ 
root of the fatal protective system which — 


has done so much injury to the United 7 


States. 4 
8. We now come to the most impor- — 


tant innovations attempted in the new — 


Constitution. The old Constitution — 
avoided the use of the word slave, and — 
called slaves “other persons.” The ~ 
framers of the old Constitution, who had 
just fought the battle of freedom and 
iberty, and declared “all men free and 
equal” —Jefferson, Washington, Madison, 
Hamilton, Adams, etc.—were all heartily - 
ashamed of slavery, and desired to see it 
abolished. The framers of the new Con- 
stitution have no such scruples. In the 
clause respecting fugitive slaves, which 
is otherwise copied from the old Consti- 
tution, the word slave is again used. 
The following are other clauses bearing 
upon the subject of slavery :— 

“The importation of negroes of the 
African race from any foreign country 
other than the slave-holding States or 
territories of the United States of America 
is hereby forbidden. 

“The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States, 
and shall have the right of transit and 
sojourn in any State of this Confederacy, 
with their slaves and other property, and 
the right of property in said slaves shall 
not be thereby impaired. 

“The Confederate States may acquire 
new territory, and Congress shall have 
power to legislate and provide govern- 
ments for the inhabitants of all territory 
belonging to the Confederate States lying 
without the limits of the several States, 
and may permit them, at such time and 
im such manner as it may by law provide, 
to form States to be admitted into the 
Confederacy. In all such territory, the 
institution of negro slavery, as it now 
exists in the Confederate States, shall be 
recognised and protected by Congress 
and by the Territorial Government, and 
the inhabitants of the several Confederate 
States and Territories shall have the 
right to take to such Territory any slaves 
lawfully held by them in any of the States 
or Territories of the Corfederate States.” 

These clauses aim at the unlimited 
geographical extension ofslavery, which is 
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actly opposed toa principle maintained 
the Uaren—te confine slavery within 
present boundaries. 
9. Permission is given to lay export 
ties on articles exported from any 
ate by a vote of two-thirds of both 
ouses. This is obviously with a view 
lay an export duty on cotton. 
10. The new Constitution fixes the 
esidential term of office at six instead 
four years, and renders the President 
eligible. These innovations will com- 
end themselves to all who have watched 
= mischief produced by the too speedy 
urrence of elections, and the manceu- 
es of acting Presidents for re-election. 
ey would be gladiy adopted by the 
pple throughout the Union. 
he Slavery question has frequently 
ed itself upon the attention of the 
esmen of the United States; but 
2 especially on those occasions when 
States were admitted into the Union. 
framing the State constitutions, the 
estion of tolerating or ignoring slavery 
@ permanent institution could not well 
evaded. On the occasion of the ad- 
ission of Kentucky into the Union, the 
mtiment of Washington, of Patrick 
enry, of Jefferson, of George Mason, 
nd most other eminent citizens of Vir- 
nia, favoured a policy of gradual eman- 
pation, as was adopted by Pennsyl- 
nia in 1780; but the proposal was 


4 pted down by a large majority, and it 


as again rejected when the constitution 
om State of Kentucky was revised in 
The Missouri Controversy, in 1821, 
as another crisis growing out of the 
slavery question. The agitation was 


a tayed by the Compromise Act, which 
_ Provided for the admission of Missouri 
Into the Union under her Slave Consti- 


tution, on condition that slavery should, 


im all the remaining territories of the 


United States north of latitude 36° 30’, 


the Southern boundary of Missouri, be 
> for ever prohibited. 


To secure themselves in their critical 
position it has ever been the policy of the 
South to extend the area of slavery, and 
thus obtain a preponderating influence in 
the Senate. By inercasing the number 
of slaves they at the same time augmented 
the number of their own congressional 
representatives. 

The number of representatives is per- 


7 © manently fixed at 233, apportioned in the 


ollowing manner:—To the number of 


> the free population, three-fifths of the 


number of slaves is added ; the sum forms 
the representative population ; this, di- 
vided by 233, gives the ratio of popula- 
tion required for a representative. The 
representative population of each State, 
divided by the ratio, gives the number of 
representatives to which it is entitled. 
By this arrangement Georgia, with its 
462,000 slaves, gains an addition of one 
representative to Congress, and Vir- 
ginia of another. As the total slave 
population is about four millions, the 
Slave States have a total of twenty votes 
on account of their slave population, or 
about nine per cent. of the total repre- 
sentation. This unjust privilege of the 
Southerners appropriating to themselves 
the votes denied to those who ought to 
exercise them (for no coloured person is 
allowed to vote), has doubtless been the 
chief cause of the protracted political 
struggle on the slavery question. 

Besides being a geographical question, 
slavery had also its ethical, political, and 
social phases, each of which has had its 
share im promoting the present strife. 
The North, which could do without 
slavery, preached a crusade against it on 
abstract grounds, on its moral iniquity 
and sin, totally ignoring the fact that 
the South could not exist without if. 

Eloquent writers, with Channing af 
their head, urged every plea, exhausted 
every argument, to prove that slavery 
was wrong; which no one, not even 
the Southern slaveholders themselves, 
ever for a moment doubted or disputed, 
upon an abstract view of tlie question. 
An army of “abolitionists” sprang up, 
who made it their business to excite the 
slave against his master, to promote and 
foster insurrection, and to employ every 
other unlawful means for the realization 
of the great principle of “abolition.” 

Finding helen thus assailed at 
their most vital social point, it is not to 
be wondered that the Southerners con 
sidered seriously how they could best 
meet the Northern aggression; and it 
must be admitted that they only resorted 
to purely defensive measures. To pre- 
vent their slaves from reading the in- 
flammatory publications emanating from 
the North, the planters were constrained 
to stop teaching the young negro to read, 
and to expel summarily all abolitionist 
itinerating preachers from their ter- 
ritories, 

lt is impossible to justify the proceed- 
ings of the abolitionists, who proposed 
no remedy for the evil, slavery, except 
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unconditional emancipation. But it was 
surely unreasonable to expect the South- 
ern planter should emancipate his negroes 
for an idea, when this act would probably 
entail great pecuniary loss or rum. The 
abolitionists never offered compensation 
to those whom they required should carry 
out their “idea.” Besides, the South- 
erners denied the existence of any of the 
evils attributed to slavery; their condi- 
tion, they maintained, was a patriarchal 
one; that the slaves were, even from 
interested motives, well taken care of, 
not over-worked, and well fed and housed. 
They pointed to the “free niggers,” as 
an indolent, shiftless, helpless lot of 
thieves and vagabonds, a pest to society ; 
and with this example before them, they 
eould not coincide with the abolitionists 
in their view of the immense advantages 
likely to arise from emancipation. 

In the estimation of Southern states- 
men emancipation of the negroes was a 
measure which involved not merely a 
vast destruction of property, but what 
was of infinitely more consequence and 
danger, the overthrow of the existing 
relation between the two races inhabiting 
the Southern States—the only relation, 
they contended, compatible with their 
common happiness and prosperity, or 
even with their existence together in the 
same community. 

Social and political equality between 
the two races was impossible. To change 
the condition of the Africans would put 
them in a position of looking to the other 
States for support and protection; it 
would make them virtually the allies and 
dependents of other States; thus placing 
in the hands of those States an effectual 
instrument to destroy the influence and 
control the destiny of the rest of the 
Union. 

The object aimed at by the abolitionists 
was the destruction of a relation essential 
to the peace, prosperity, and political in- 
fluence of the slaveholding States. The 
means employed were organized societies 
and a powerful press, which strove to 
promote the object in view by exciting 
the bitterest animosity and hatred among 
the people of the non-slaveholding States, 
against the citizens and institutions of 
the slaveholding States. Such a proceed- 
ing tended to the erection of a powerful 
. itical party, the basis of which was 
iatred against the slaveholding States, 
and of which the necessary consequence 
seems to be the dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. Calhoun, one of the most eminent 


Southern statesmen, refused to admit,even 
by implication, that the existing relations 
between the two races in the slaveholding 
States was an evil. He held it to be a 
positive good, and developed a theory on 
this subject which has since obtained a 
wide currency and acceptance. Not only 
was it good morally and economically, it 
formed, so he maintained, the most solid 
and durable foundation on which to rear 
free political institutions. 

Starting from the principle that the 
United States are but the States united, 
and that the Territories are the joint pro- 
perty of those States, he denied that 
Congress had power to make any law 
which should directly or indirectly de- 
prive any State of its full and equal 
right in this common Territory ; and that 
any law operating to prevent the citizens 
of any of the States from emigrating 
with their property into any of the 
Territories, would be a violation of the 
constitution, and would tend directly to 
subvert the Union. 

He maintained that the slave-holding 
States were the conservative balance of 
the Union, and that it was essential to 
their own safety, aud that of the Union, 
that they should continue to have at 
least an equality in the Senate, an 
equality to be maintained at all hazard. 

He insisted that the toleration at the 
North of societies, presses, and lectures, 
which called in question the right of the 
slaveholders to their slaves, could not 
be acquiesced in without the certain de- 
struction of the relation of master and 
slave, and the ruin of the South. To 
the question, what remedy there was 
short of a dissolution of the Union, he 
replied, “Only one—retaliation.” The 
violation of the Constitution on the part 
of the North must be met by refusing to 
fulfil stipulations in their favour, of 
which the most efficient was the cutting 
off of their ships and commerce from 
entering into Southern ports. But to 
make this measure effectual, all the 
Southern seaboard and Gulf States must 
join in it. 

It is necessary, he urged, that every 
constitutional effort should be used to 
suppress agitation on the slavery ques- 
tion. ‘This is necessary as much for the 
happiness and future prospects of the 
slaves as for the security of the master. 
Before this storm began to rage the laws 
in regard to slaves had been really ame- 
liorated by the slave-holding States; 
they enjoyed many privileges which were 
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nknown in former times. In some of 


“Whe Slave States prospective and gradual 
“gmancipation was publicly and seriously 
“Biscussed; but now, thanks to the aboli- 





Wonists, the slaves have been deprived of 
“Pose privileges, and while the integrity 
“ef the Union is endangered, their pros- 
‘pect of final emancipation is delayed 
fo an indefinite period. To leave this 
question where the constitution has left it, 
the slave-holding States themselves, is 
@qually dictated by a humane regard for 
fe slaves as well as for their masters. 
» On another occasion, he went into an 
@laborate history of the rise and progress 
abolition at the North. He com- 
ained that the South had encouraged 
and aided it by admitting political fel- 
lowship with politicians who coquetted 
With abolitionists. He insisted that if 
the South wished to save the Union, or 
save herself, she must rouse to instant 
a@etion, such as would evince her fixed 
determination to hold no connexion with 
any party in the North not prepared to 
mforce the guarantees of the constitution 
favour of the South. By taking that 
Gourse, a ‘ost of true and faithful allies 
om rally to their support even in the 
orth, or, if not, it would only prove that 
the South had but herself to hice upon. 
_, Ina speech (March, 1849) he declared 
his belief from the first that the agitation 
of the subject of slavery would, if not 
prevented by some timely and effective 
Measure, end in disunion. It had, how- 
ever, gone on till the Union was palpably 
in danger. The question now was, How 
cau the Union be preserved? The agita- 
tion of the slavery question, and the many 
aggressions to which it had given rise 
was, no doubt, one cause of the Southern 
discontent; but back of that lay another 
and more potent one. The equilibrium 
which had existed between the two sec- 
tions of the Union when the Constitution 


_ was framed, had been destroyed, and the 
_ South was every day sinking in the scale. 
_ This had been brought about by Federal 
" legislation, in excluding the South from 
_ the common territory, and overburdening 
_ her with taxes; to which was to be 
_ added a radical change in the character 
- of the Federal Government, by which it 
- had concentrated all the powers of the 
_ system in itself, and had been transformed 
~ froma Federal Republic, as it originally 
_ Was, into a great national consolidated 


democracy. ‘That equilibrium could only 


~ be restored by an amendment of the 


Constitution. “This amendment it would 
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appear to have been the election of two 
Presidents, one from the Free, the other 
from the Slave States, each to approve 
of acts of Congress before they could 
become laws. 

We must leave the Southerners to the 
full enjoyment of their views and opinions 
on this difficult question, coutenting our- 
selves with pointing to the example of 
another ne nation, on the south- 
ern continent of America—to Brazil, 
where the prejudice against colour in the 
human family does not exist. Slavery in 
Brazil, though often attended with cir- 
cumstances of individual hardship, has 
not produced the distinctions of caste 
which attend it in the United States. 
The laws of the country render manu- 
mission easy, and, once emancipated, the 
negro finds every calling and office as 
fully open to him as to the white man. 
In the army or navy, in commerce, agri- 
culture, or manufactures, in social or 
political position, colour is no barrier to 
the highest success. From this, it results 
that the danger of insurrection does not 
exist; the humblest slave looks forward 
with hope, not only to future freedom, 
but to wealth and power. 

If this state of things could be brought 
about in the United States, slavery would 
be stripped of most of its horrors; but 
emancipation in the face of the present 
social status of the negro would be a 
cruelty, and an unmitigated evil. Lven 
in the Free States the negro, his own 
master, seems condemned to fill only the 
lowest menial offices in society. Contend- 
ing in the labour market with the lowest 
class of Irish and German labourers, 
they are the chimney sweeps and night- 
men, the hewers of wood and drawers ol 
water; they are drudges and waiters at 
hotels, but few aspire to handicraft,—a 
stray tailor or carpenter may be met with 
occasionally, but at present the free 
negro has shown little aptitude to rise in 
the social scale. How much of this 
depression is due to an utter want of 
education, time will show. 

Among the most singular delusions 
current in the United States is that 
which supposes a combination to exist 
among the English aristocracy for the 
overthrow of the free institutions of 
America. It is maintained that the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies 
was not a philanthropic measure, but a 
scheme to effect the ruin of the United 
States. It was calculated that the 
manumission of the slaves would natu- 
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rally create an enthusiastic anti-slavery 
sentiment in England and America, and 
that in America this would, in process of 
time, excite a hostility between the Free 
States and the Slave States, which would 
end in the dissolution of the American 
Union, and the consequent failure of the 
grand experiment of demoeratic govern- 
ment ; and that the ruin of democracy 
in America wouid be the perpetuation of 
aristocracy in England. ‘The believers in 
this singlar notion are little aware that, 
at the present day, England is virtually 
more acne than America itself. 
That the manumission of the British 
slaves was the primary cause of the 
present feud between the North and the 
South may be readily admitted, but that 
the English aristocracy supported that 
measure with the ultimate sinister in- 
tention attributed to them by the Ame- 
ricans, is too ridiculous a notion to ob- 
tain serious credence for a moment. 
Prior to the abolition of slavery in the 
British colonies, the character of the 
American anti-slavery movement was 
eminently kind, considerate, rational, and 
Christian. It had already happily effected 
the gradual but total abolition of slavery 
in all the Northern States, and was, at 
the time, very active in the border Slave 
States, especially among the slaveholders, 
who, after individually emancipating 
scores of thousands of their own slaves, 
united with each other in anti-slavery 
societies to promote the gradual, but 
eventually total, abolition of slavery by law 
m their respective States, with fair pros- 
= of suecess in Delaware, Maryland, 
irginia, Kentucky, and Missour, and 
with some hope even in North Carolina 
and ‘lennessee—the emancipation of the 
slaves in most of these states to go hand in 
hand with their removal to other lands. 
Immediately after the abolition of 
slavery in the British colonies, anti- 
slavery societies of a very different cha- 
racter were formed in New England. 
These societies were based on the prin- 
ciple of hostility and hatred to all slave- 
holders, and a fierce denunciation of the 
measures which had been framed with 
great consideration and wisdom by 
Southern slaveholders for the welfare of 
their slaves, and the elevation of the 
Negro race. It is known that the sup- 
porters of these New England anti-slavery 
societics established newspapers, pub- 
ished tracts, employed lecturers, and 
devised plans, evidently intended to irri- 
tate Southern men, and excite them to 


acts which would irritate Northern men, 
and provoke retaliatory acts; and thus 
by continued angry action and reaction, 
ripen a hostility between the North and 
the South, which would naturally end in 
a dissolution of the American Union, 
This system of hostility after being per- 
sisted in with all the rancour and _ hatred 
of areligious war, has at length led to the 
result meditated by the insane promoters 
of a strife they cannot quell. 

It is just possible that in the blindness 
of their zeal, the New Englanders never 
really anticipated the present catastrophe 
to the dramathey were enacting. As soon 
as danger looked imminent they strove to 
check, at least, if not to quell, the demon of 
strife they had evoked. A riot took place 
at Boston in December last, on the occa- 
sion of an attempt by Garrison, Redpath, 
Sanborn, Douglass,and other abolitionists, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the exe- 
cution of the fanatic John Brown, who had 
endeavoured to excite a rebellion among 
the slaves in Virginia, and who met the 
fate his nefarious attempt so well merited. 

No sooner, however, had the aboli- 
tionists appeared in the hall, than a num- 
ber of the citizens of Boston proceeded to 
organize the meeting. This was resisted 
by the abolitionists, and a scuffle ensued ; 
but the Union men carried their point, 
and organized the meeting by electing a 
chairman, who delivered a calm speech in 
spite of frequent interruptions from 
Frederick Douglass. The following reso- 
lutions were put and carried. 

“ Whereas, Vhat it is fitting wpon the 
occasion of the anniversary of the execu- 
tion of John Brown for his piratical and 
bloody attempt to create an insurrection 
among the slaves of Virgmia, for the 
people of this Commonwealth to assemble, 
and to express their horror of the man 
and of the principles which led to the 
foray ; therefore it is 

“* Resolved, 1. That no virtuous and 
law-abiding citizen of this Commonwealth 
ought to countenance, sympathize with, 
or hold communion with, any man who 
believes that John Brown and his aiders 
and abettors in that nefarious enterprise 
were right in any sense of that word. 

“2. ‘That the present perilous juncture 
im our political affairs, in which our exis- 
tence as a nation is imperiled, requires of 
every citizen who loves his country to 
come forward and to express his sense of 
the value of the Union, alike important 
to the free labour of the North, the slave 
labour of the South, and to the interests 
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ef commerce, manufactures, and agricul- 
‘ture of the world. 


«3. That we tender to our brethren 
» Virginia our warmest thanks for the 
conservative spirit they have manifested, 
“notwithstanding the unprovoked and law- 





‘Wess attack made upon them by John 





Brown and his associates, acting if not 
‘with the connivance, at least with the 
‘svmpathyof a few fanatics of the Northern 
Btates, and that we hope they will still 
“eontinue to aid us in opposing the fana- 
‘Aicism which is even now attempting to 
‘subvert the Constitution and the Union. 
» “4, That the people of this city have 
Submitted too long in allowing irrespon- 
Bible individuals and political demagogues 
‘of every description to hold public meet- 
ings to disturb the public peace and mis- 
Pepresent us abroad. They have become 
@ nuisance, which in self-defence we are 
determined shall henceforward be sum- 
marily abated. 
> “5. That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to each of the persons named in the 
‘eall for this meeting.” 
» After these resolutions were passed, 
speeches were made by Frederick Doug- 
dass and others, and the meeting ended in 
‘the expulsion of the abolitionists and 
“negroes from the hall by main force. 
' ‘this reaction, which shows thatthe New 
‘Englanders were not disposed to carry 
“matters to the last extremity, praise- 
eworthy as it may appear, nevertheless 
‘was manifested too late. The die was cast. 
The immediate cause of the American 
rebellion, as before stated, was the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln as President. During 
the last presidential election, the two 
great political parties were Republican 
and Democratic, under which banners the 
North and the South were respectively 
arrayed. As Mr. Lincoln represented the 
Republican party, the Southern Demo- 
crats considered their cause in imminent 
danger, and prepared for action. Mr. 
Buchanan, the ex-President, in his last 
message to Congress, made a vain effort 
to calm the troubled sea by pouring on it 
the oil of his eloquence. He maid, that 
the election of Lincoln did not of itself 
justify secession, and that the South had 
nothing to apprehend inimical to its in- 
terests. That no act ever passed Con- 
gress that was hostile to the South except 
the Missouri Compromise. The decision 
im the Dred Scott case proved that the 
territories are and must remain open to 
Southern men with their property. The 
only actual injury inflicted upon the 
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South has been the passage by State 
legislatures of acts nullifying the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. If these remained un- 
repealed, the South would be justified in 
revolutionary resistance. 

He went on to say, that the Union 
being in its nature perpetual, no State 
enjoys a right of secession under tlie Con- 
stitution. He added, however, that every 
State enjoys the right of revolution. In 
his opinion, Congress had no power to 
coerce a State to remain in the Union, 
and if it had the power it would be un- 
wise to exert it. 

He then made a warm appeal to the 
patriotism of the South to forbear in the 
purpose of Disunion, and recommended an 
amendment of the Constitution. This 
explanatory amendment might be con- 
fined to the final settlement of the true 
construction of the Constitution on three 
special points :— 

lst. An express recognition of the right 
of property in Slaves in the States where 
slavery now exists, or may hereafter exist, 

2nd. The duty of protecting this right 
in all the common Territories throuzhout 
their territorial existence, and until they 
become admitted as States into the Union, 
with or without slavery, as their Consti- 
tutions may prescribe. 

ord. A like recognition of the right of 
the master to have his slave, who has 
escaped from one State to another, re- 
stored and “delivered up” to him; and 
of the validity of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
enacted for this purpose, together with a 
declaration that all State laws impairing 
or defeating this right are violations of 
the Constitution, and are consequently 
null and void. 

Mr. Buchanan’s conduct while in oilice 
had been unsatisfactory to both parties ; 
he had inspired no confidence, won no 
respect; his words were cast to the 
winds, and his term of office having 
expired, he went out like the snuff of a 
candle, in bad odour. 

The conflictmg interests which have 
prevailed in the United States from their 
earliest existence, have gradually spread 
wider and. wider with increase of territory, 
and become more deeply rooted by the 
influence of political agencies. ‘The 


position of the Southern slavelolder has 
been one of extreme difficulty and peril. 
Surrounded by Free States, to which the 
excursive negro might fly when oppor- 
tunity afforded and inclination prompted, 
the planter has had as much difficulty in 
retaining his “human chattels,” as there 
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would be in preserving game in Battersea 
Park, and wercheascruel asrepresented by 
sentimental abolitionist novelists, it would 
have been impossible tc’fiave retained 
possession of his slaves as he has done. 

Abolitionist missionaries are always on 
the watch to induce negroes to run away, 
and to facilitate their speedy transit to 
Canada by the “ underground railroad.” 
For a slave is a slave even in the so-called 
“‘ Free states,” and his owner can claim 
him, under certain conditions, wherever 
he may find him. This right has, however, 
been disputed on several occasions, giving 
rise to fierce contentions between North 
and South, and ripening the hostility into 
the deadly feud that now exists. 

It would be absurd to draw our notions 
of the condition of the slave from such 
sources as the romance of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” That story is written by an 
* abolitionist,” for the purpose of creating 
anti-slavery capital. ‘The negro caanot 
miss a blessing he never enjoyed, nor 
would know how to use if he did possess 
it. A child in capacity, as restless and 
as fond of play, he is utterly incapable of 
taking care of himseif; said with only his 
own sweet self for a master, he would, 
and does, in most cases, prefer thieving 
to working. In exchange for his food, 
lodging, and clothing, the slave knows he 
must work; but he is rarely overtasked, 
nay, as a general rule, he is treated with 
indulgence, and enjoys many privileges 
which the white servant may envy but 
seldom obtain. 

Now there is one element in the condi- 
tion of the slave that would almost recon- 
cile us to its worst features. When, 
after long years of service, he has become 
old and infirm, and no longer capable of 
apeery profitable work for his master, 

eis not subject to be turned away to 
die in a workhouse. So long as he lives 
his master must provide for him, and 

ive him decent burial when he dies. 
‘or the most part, the negro’s is a happy 
and an enviable lot, to those who have 
only animal wants to supply: his aspira- 
tions are not very lofty, and his ideas of 
freedom are akin to those of a boy who 
thinks happiness consists in running away 
from school. 

Great allowance must, however, be 
made for the depressing moral influence 
he labours under, in consequence of the 
deeply-rooted prejudice against the colour 
of his skin. He is not permitted to ride 
in a public vehicle with white men, nor 
to sit at the same table. At churches 
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and theatres there is a gallery apart pro- 
vided for “niggers ;” and this term has 
become of such profound contempt, that 
to call a negro a “nigger” is a sure 
provocation of revenge, sometimes deadly, 

There is an American Colonization 
Society, established in 1820, whose office 
it is to promote and execute a plan for 
colonizing, with their own consent, the 
free people of colour residing in the 
United States, in Africa, or such other 
place as Congress shall deem expedient. 
This society was fortunate from the first 
in enlisting the aid of men of the highest 
ability, and the most eminent social and 
political position, in its measures. They 
have sent out about 10,000 emigrants, of 
whom about one-half are residents in 
Liberia. ‘This project found favour with 
the Southern States, which formed large 
expectations that the Colonization So- 
ciety would rid them of the free negroes, 
whose presence in a Slave State is always 
regarded with distrust and dissatisfaction. 
This expectation has proved fallacious ; 
for the number of free blacks has in- 
creased, especially in the seaboard states, 
with great rapidity. 

The constitution of the United States 
seems to be somewhat imperfectly under- 
stood in this country; the reason pro- 
bably being that no similar goverament 
exists with which it may be compared. 
Italy has recently presented some analogy 
to the American Union, in the aggrega- 
tion of its several states, and the election 
of a king by the voice of the people. 
But Italy is now an hereditary monarchy, 
and not a republic. 

When the several States that originally 
formed the American Union threw off 
their allegiance to the British Crown, 
they ultimately constituted themselves a 
Commonwealth, not a confederation of 
States. By this measure they became a 
free nation, possessing as stroug an indivi- 
duality in the aggregate, as the sovereign 
of a monarchical state. Every national 
actis the act of the majority of the whole 
people conveyed through their elected re- 
presentatives, aud the executive in the 
— of the president, who is the em- 

odiment of the national will and authority. 

Each separate State has a local internal 
government of its own; has its elected 
representatives and governor; but it can 
perform no zational act, such as coining 
money, nor issue bank-notes or bills of 
credit, nor pass ex post fucto laws, nor 
laws impairing the obligations of con- 
tracts, nor maintain armies and navies, 
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“the limbs from his body, 





E or grant letters of marque, nor make 
Feompacts with other States, nor hold 
“Yintercourse with foreign Powers, nor 


rrant titles of nobility; the position of 


the individual States in relation to the 


oncrete Union may be likened, in its 


internal government, jurisdiction, &c., to 


he City of London, with its local ad- 


ministration, privileges, &c., under a 
ord mayor, alderman, &c., in its relations 
to the general Government of the United 
Kingdom. 
st s 
“a no 


d q 


Under the pressure of the ever-increas- 
‘ing evils of slavery, there have not been 
‘wanting statesmen in America who have 


held the doctrine that the Union was 


“crely a confederation of the States, 
q ere together for mutual convenience 
. support against foreign aggression, 
Dut which might separate from each other 
whenever so minded. But the highest and 
Most respected authorities are decidedly 
‘pposed to such a dangerous theory. 
~~ The Union is a concrete of the whole 
“people, one portion of which has no power 
a detach itself, or separate from the other 
‘portions, any more than an_ individual 
“sovereign of a kingdom could separate 
and expect each 
Prertion to survive with a continuous living 
“existence. By the same process as that 
“by which the Constitution was framed by 
“the chosen delegates of the people in 






1787, the people can revise, remodel, or 


“revoke their existing Constitution, and 
frame another, which, being the act and 


will of the majority, would be binding 


up- 
on the whole people. This would be alegal 

“measure, and in such manner should the 

“seceding States have proceeded had they 

“wished to succeed in severing the bonds 

“that united them to the national body. 

» It is very evident that the South- 
ern States by resorting to arms, by 
seizing upon the zational defences and 
turning them against the sovereign peo- 
ple, have committed an illegal and wholly 
unjustifiable act, instigated by the erro- 
neous views some of their statesmen have 
taken of the nature of the national com- 
pact. It isno more competent for Virginia 
or Carolina to secede from the Union, than 
it is for Kent or Lancashire to separate 
themselves from Great Britain, and set up 
for independent states or kingdoms, with 


2 a Jack Cade or Wat Tyler for king. 






Great Britain might say to the Isle of 
Wight, or Jersey, or Alderney,—* Go, we 


~) will have nothing more to do with you;” 


but it is not com petent for them to use the 





~» same language to Great Britain, because 
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in all free governments the minority 
must defer to the will of the majority. 

We cannot conclude, therefore, that the 
overt acts of the Southern States consti- 
tute a revolution, in the strict sense of 
that term, for a people cannot revolt 
against itself. It is simply a rebellion. 
In the United States there is no anta- 
gonistic governing power or authority; 
the people govern themselves by means of 
an executive power to whom the majority 
of the people delegate their authority. 

What should we think of the county of 
Kent, if its people, feeling themselves ag- 
grieved, were to seize upon Woolwich 
arsenal, Chatham dockyards, and Dover 
Castle, and convert this public property 
to their own illegal purposes? Should 
we not treat the men of Kent as rebels 
and traitors, and hang them after legal 
trial? Bythe same rule, the Southern 
secessionists must be regarded as rebels 
and traitors to the Commonwealth. If 
they suffer wrongs, let them seek a legal 
remedy ; for such only can prove effectual. 
What will it avail them to kill, burn, and 
destroy? They cannot hope to subdue 
the North, and in the end they must ap- 
peal to the same source of justice and 
equity as was open to them at the be- 
ginning of the crisis. It is hardly pos- 
sible that after this conflict slavery can 
continue on American soil. Emancipation 
seems out of the question, the South- 
erners will, in self-preservation, have to 
adopt a suggestion often thrown out in 
times past, when this question of slavery 
was dispassionately mooted. They must 
obtain a Cuba or a Hayti, and transport 
themselves and their negroes thither, 
and there pursue cotton and sugar 
growing unmolested. 

Were the Southern States to be aban- 
doned by the slaveholders and their chat- 
tels, it would not do to let the land lie 
waste, and become infested with pirates 
and buccaneers ; and yet without African 
labour it is difficult to conceive how cul- 
tivation could be carried on. Perhaps 
Chinese immigrants, so successful as |a- 
bourers in tropical regions, may come to 
the rescue; but even here prejudice will 
thwart the wisestand hest conceived plans. 

The anomaly of slavery—in a nation 
whose very constitution is based on the 
admission. that ‘all men are born free and 
equal”—must be removed. So long as it 
remains it will be a bone of contention 
between the North and the South. At 
every point of view the question is beset 
with immense difficulties, which must, 
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from their conflicting nature, baffle the 
sagacity of the wisest statesmen. 

he comparative wealth and resources 
of the two sections is a matter of the 
highest importance, as from it some clue 
to the issue may be gained. The Southern 
States combined, constitute a powerful 
nation. The free population, at the last 
census, was 7,657,395, and Slaves 
3,912,036. Southern men are brave, 
accustomed to the use of arms, and as 
highly skilled in military tactics as the 
Northern men, and are fully as well 
officered. They have as much of the 
sinews of war as they will require for the 
pos something near five millions ster- 
ing in specie, and their troops would 
take pay in bonds or notes, however 
depreciated. They can raise plenty of 
corn, pork, and vegetables for their sub- 
sistence. They commenced the war with 
a capital of seven or eight millions of 
repudiated debts, They are thoroughly 
persuaded they are in the right, and call 
upon God to bless their cause, which is 
Independence. But be the issue what it 
may, they cannot fail to be great losers 
poe: sufferers by illegal secession. 

The population of the Free States 
amountsto 18,950,759. Every man able to 
bear arms is at the service of the Govern- 
ment. In the rebellious States a certain 
number of men are required at home to 
keep the Slaves in subjection. By a law 
of Louisiana, planters are obliged to keep 
on their plantations a sufficient force of 
white men to resist a negro insurrection. 
Custom renders the same practice impera- 
tive in the other Slave States. Thus 
from the 7,657,395 whites of the rebel- 
lious States must be deducted a large 
body of adult males who are at home to 
defend the women and children from the 
negrocs. In the three cities of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, the 
banks hold about ten millions sterling in 
specic. When the Government asked 
for cight millions of dollars on lean, 
thirty-four millions were offered, and it 
could borrow a hundred millions a year, 
if required, at a moderate rate of interest. 
It is known that an attempt to negotiate 
one million sterling of Confederate bonds 
resulted in failure. The Southern sav- 
ings-banks contain so little money as not 
to be worth recording in statistical re- 
ports; while in New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, the working classes 
have deposited some £25,000,000 in 
savings-banks. If, therefore, as_his- 


torians assure us, money he the sinews of 
war, avery brief campaign must settle 
the question in favour of the North. 

Mechanical appliances are as essential 
in war as men and money. In these the 
pre-eminence of the North is unques. 
tionable. Mechanical arts cannot thrive 
side by side with slavery. ‘The region of 
the Southern States ts purely agricultural, 
There is a foundry at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, at which arms and munitions of 
war are manufactured, and there are a 
few small shops in other Southern States 
where Northern mechanics turn out a 
few guns. But with rare exceptions, 
every pistol, rifle, musket, cammon, sword, 
bayonet, and bowie-knife, and every pound 
of powder, every box of caps, every cart- 
ridge, every shell, every fusee, and every 
bullet or ball that is used by Southern 
troops was made at the North, and cannot 
be replaced at the South. From the 
hour the Government occupies the Rich- 
mond foundry, and _ blockades the 
Southern forts, the supply of arms to the 
rebels will be poeti Every cartridge 
burned after that time will be an irre- 
trievable loss. Nor is there any chance 
that foundries will be established at the 
South. Slaveholders dare not. The 
most magnificent pasture-lands in America 
are untilled, because the Southern whites 
dare not trust their slaves with scythes 
to mow hay; much less would they suffer 
armouries and factories to be established 
where negroes might obtain powder, ball, 
and edged tools. In the North, on the 
other hand, the prospect is that every 
male adult will in the course of a few 
weeks be supplied with the most perfect 
weapons of modern warfare, and that the 
highest efforts of mechanical skill and 
modern engineering talent will be at the 
service of the Government. 

Again, in wars between regions which 
have both a large coast surface, much 
— on the respective tonnage of the 
belligerents. In this respect the power 
of the Government is to the power of the 
rebels as four hundred to one. Where 
they have a thousand tons the Government 
has four hundred thousand. All the great 
steam-ships and clipper-vessels, all the 
fast yachts, aud most of the small steamers 
and propellors are owned at the North. 
New York alone can fit out, in thirty days, 
a fleet sufficient to capture every Southern 
vessel and blockade every Southern port. 

In the face of these facts, what can the 
South hope for from this rebellion? 
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ie time is surely come for a new edi- 
on of Dean Swilt’s “Directions to 
ervants.” They have learned so tho- 
bughly the lesson which he ironically 
ught them, that they are now ready to 
ake a further step. The march of in- 
lect has told on all arts and sciences, 
d among others its progress is most vi- 
ble on the ingenious and varied Chris- 
am art of “taking-in the missus.” 
jucation, which strengthens all the 
wers of the mind, has not failed of 


“ifs due effect upon the Spartan talents 
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hich are most in request in the kitchen 
d the servants’ hall. The servants of 
x day are as much superior to Dean 
ift’s contemporaries in the address 
md the decorum with which the ope- 
Bation of fleecing is carried on, as the 
mez Canal is superior to the South 
Sea scheme. 

~ A case whieh has recently appeared in 
wpe of the police courts illustrates the 
‘extent to which the system is organized, 
@pd the perverted morality by which it is 
Wanctioned. A fishmonger’s porter was 
@aken up by the steward of one of the 
Blubs for being found walking away with 
@ basketful of meat, containmg a beef- 
‘Sieak and some pieces of cooked meat. 
e@esides. On the trial, the man’s master 
s@ppeared in his defence, and swore that 
at was the practice among the servants of 
all the clubs to give away the meat be- 
Menuging to the club to the fishmongers’ 
‘Hen, 1n consideration of alleged assis- 
Wance given in the kitchen. There was 
Mothing very odd in the fact that servants 
‘should employ their master’s property to 
y others for doing their own work. 
ut the strange thing was, that the fish- 


»monger himself, a well-known and very 


‘a 


Pespectable man, appeared to sec nothing 
_ebjcctionable in the transaction, and was 


quite ready to avow the custom. The 
boldness with which he came forward to 
his own servant showed that in 
his belief the porter had acted up to the 


7 strictest laws of honesty. It is a curious 


lustration of the morality which pre- 


“rails even among the best of the trades- 


ian class. But it illustrates still more 
rongly the fact that it is to the trades- 
men quite as much as to the servants 
at the prevailing dishonesty is owing. 
it were merely one servant, or a sct of 
ervauts, who had acquired habits of in- 
eterate pilfering, it would be easy to get 
id.of them and the pilfering together. 
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But no amount of change will expel the 
contagion from a luckless cmployer’s 
house. The tradition is kept up by those 
whose interest it principally serves. A 
temporary palliative may be obtained by 
bringing in rustics fresh from the coun- 
try, or foreigners from abroad; and 
during the time which they take in pass- 
ing through the apprenticeship of the 
art, your heavy contnbutions will be re- 
mitted. But their teachers are always on 
the spot—for you cannot dismiss all the 
tradesmen of the neighbourhood—and 
the lesson does not take very long to 
learn. It has its curriculum, ranging from 
the alphabet of picking and pilfering to 
the complete mastery of the science of 
wholesale theft, which only the most ad- 
vanced scholars can attain. The various 
pupils show a different aptitude, and 
reach to different degrees. 

All these various classes of the light- 
fingered school, some at least of the 
tradesmen of the locality are perfectly 
competent to instruct: and they are all 
the serie tutors that there is scarcely 
any possible theft which the householder 
can suffer which is not a gain to them. 
But they adapt their teaching to the 
pupil’s powers. They do not give strong 
meat to babes, or propose direct fraud to 
mnocent rustics. Nemo repente fuit a 
stealer of spoons. The Pilferer’s Progress, 
or the Development of the Perquisite, 
would be a promising subject for a mo- 
dern Hogarth to undertake. ‘The first 
picture would represent the grocer’s boy 
impressing upon the country girl who had 
just assumed the responsibilities of house- 
maid, that gentlemen always consumed 
plenty of soap and candles, &c. &c., and 
that no one was a real gentleman who 
cared about the money. He would point 
the admonition by showing her the bill that 
had just been run up next door, and asking 
her if she wished No. 6 to be thought 
less genteel than No.7. The next stage 
would be the petition of the same zealous 
youth to be taken in as a follower—i.c., 
to be allowed to contribute his own ap- 
petite to the task of enabling the master 
to run up such a butcher’s bill a3 a Pre- 
~ gece family ought to be able to show. 
The example of No. 7 would be again 
adduced as a right sort of place, where 
the servants never sat down to dinner 
without one friend or follower a-piece. 
Picture third would show these golden 
dreains verified, and a merry party sitting 
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down to supper at nine o’clock, with 
dly fare before them and no stint of 
ale-jugs and black bottles. Or, perhaps, 
the artist would prefer to select the end 
of the evening, when the good fare would 
have issued im a jovial skirmish, emu- 
lous “followers” pitching the crockery 
at each other’s heads, | an imaginary 
and unseasonable mistletoe-bough per- 
forming its due, and something more 
than its due part. On the dresser 
letters must be lying, to represent that 
the master is out of town. Picture 
four would contain the transition from 
the thievery of waste to the thievery of 
rofit. First comes the bribing stage. 
he rival grocer covets a share in this 
great harvest, and is represented counting 
out some money before the housemaid, 
and teaching her what accusations she is 
to make to her master against the com- 
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tradesman takes the orderswith a knowing 
grin ; for though he is perfectly conscious 
that she will pawn every one of them the 
moment they are sent home, he also knows 
that, by the admirable provisions of the 
law of England, tie master will be mad 
to pay. E 
This imaginary picture is a picture of 3 
no imaginary facts. All who have paid 
any attention to the matter know hov3 
systematically and scientifically even the 2a 
worst of the practices we have glanced at 
are pursued. The owners of large houses, 
if they were to avail themselves of the 
services of a detective in the matter, 
would, in the majority of cases, be per. 
fectly astounded at the amount which is@ 
levied by their servants upon their trades. 
men, and therefore indirectly upon them. % 
selves, in the shape of percentages ant = 
Christmas-boxes. = 
This intimate relation which exists in -= 


petitor whom he is anxious to oust. In 
the corner might be depicted the butler 
with a heap of bills before him, casting 
up the percentages he exacts from every 


London between servants and tradesmen = 
explains another well-known fact, which = 
it is otherwise difficult to account for. it == 
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tradesman his master employs, or, with 
bullying gestures, threatening a cringing 

reengrocer by his side with immediate 

ismissal unless the Christmas-hox is 
doubled. The next step is actual plunder, 
still within the possible limits of a per- 
quisite. The rustic maid-servant, accom- 

anied by the grocer’s boy, now a full- 

lown follower, 1s visiting the marine-store 
shop round the corner. Behind the 
counter is the marine-store-dealer, himself 
a veteran servant, and therefore sym- 
pathizing with the circumstances of his 
customers, and well versed in the doctrine 
of perquisites. All round would be the 
various articles which by custom are sub- 
ject to pay tithe to the domestic pilferer— 
coals, candles, clothes, linen of all kinds, 
and old brass—such as bell-handles and 
lock-scutcheons, which the street-boys 
are always said to pull off—and a vast 
number of other matters as well, besides 
the more legitimate items of medicine 
bottles and dripping. The price of all 
these things is ostentatiously posted in 
the window for the information and edi- 
fication of yet undeveloped maid-servants. 
Lastly comes the step into the region of 
wagner crime. The estimable type of 

er profession, who is the heroine of this 
series, has been dismissed for some one of 
her sins, and she takes a Parthian shot 
at her master. She goes to all the 
tradesmen he employs, and is represented 
ordering home in his name all the most 
expensive things she can think of. The 


seems inexplicable, at first sight, that = 


London should practically be a dearer 
place to live in than other capitals. Ma. 
nufactures are cheaper in London than in 
Paris, house-rent is cheaper, and food, 
taken altogether, is not dearer. Yet it is 
cage to live in greater comfort in 
: aris on a small income than it is in Lon. 

on. 


The advantage of Paris lies in the 
smaller number of servants, and_ the 
smaller chances of pilfering which a Par. 


sian’s habits of life involve. The mere 
keep and wages of an extra servant would 
not alone make the difference. That 
which insensibly raises the Londoner’s 
expenses in a inanner which, with price- 
currents before him, seems an unfathom- 
able mystery, is the organized system of 
plunder which the social habits of the 
country enable an unprincipled servant 
tocarry on. ‘The plan of keeping house 
gives a London servant opportunities 
which he cannot have under a master who 
lives in a flat and employs a éraiteur. The 
Parisian system places in antagonism the 
interests of the tradesman and the servant 
—the two conspirators who combine to 
fleece the Londoner. As it is not pro- 
bable that English habits will change, we 
fear we must acquiesce in the prospect 0! 
paying the black-mail of perquisite for 
many generations to come. But all house- 
holders who can afford it owe it to society 
to do what the Reform Club has done— 
to prosecute the malefactors whenevel 


they do chance to detect them. 
Saturday Reviett. 
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THE STRANGER. 


THE KING OF THE 


MOUNTAINS. 


By EpmMonp Aout. 


CHAPTER LI. 


MR. HERMANN SCHULTZ. 


Me the 6th July of last year I was 
Atermg my petunias at about six in 
morning, meditating no mischief, 
en I saw a tall, light-haired, and beard- 
less young man stalk in, wearing aGerman 
student’s cap and gold spectacles. A 
wide alpaca paletot flapped idly round 
his person like a sail along a mast when 
“Whe breeze has fallen. He wore no gloves; 
is clumsy shoes had enormous}y thick 
Dles, so wide that the foot was sur- 
bunded by a little shelf. In his coat 
ocket, near the region of his heart, a large 
Porcelain pipe was modelled in relief, and 
Paguely designed its profile beneath the 
‘Bistening stuff. 1 aid not think even of 
sking the stranger whether he had stu- 
hed at the German universities, but put 
own my watering-pot, and greeted him 
ith a well-sounding “ Guten Morgen.” 
“Sir,” he said to me, in his French, but 


th a deplorable accent, “ my name 
VOL. I. NO. TI. 


is Hermann Schultz. I have spent 
several months in Greece, and your work 
on that country has been my constant 
companion.” 

This opening filled my heart with a 
gentle joy. The stranger’s voice seemed 
to me more melodious than Mozart’s 
music; and J bent a glance sparkling 
with gratitude on his gold spectacles. 
You cannot believe, proud reader, how 
fond we authors grow of those who have 
taken the trouble to read our scribbling. 
For my part, if I ever have wished to be 
rich, it was to settle annuities on all 
those who read me. 

I took this excellent young man by the 
hand, therefore, and made him sit down 
on the best bench in the garden—for we 
have two. He told me that he was a 
botanist, and. had a commission from the 
Hamburg Gardens; while filling his 
herbal he observed, as well as he could, 
the country, the animals, and the people. 
His simple descriptions, his short and 
correct views, reminded me slightly of 
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the manner of the worthy Herodotus. 
He expressed himself awkwardly, but 
with a candour that compelled confidence, 
and he laid on his words the stress belong- 
ing to a man thoroughly convinced. He 
was enabled to give me news, if not of 
the whole of Athens, at least of the 
rincipal | erm I had noticed in my 
ys and in the course of the conver- 
sation he enunciated some’ general ideas 
which seemed to meé the more judicious 
because I had developed them before 
him. After ati hotr’s corvesation we 
were intimate friends. 

I do not reni¥inber which of us first 
uttered the oN. e. ‘Fravellers 
who have visited aly tale a¥out’ paint- 
ing; those who have béén in England 
dwell on commercial culprits; ecaeli 
country has its specialty. 

“ My dear sir,” 1 asked the delightful 
stranger, “did you meet with any brit 
gands? Is it true, as has been asserted, 
that some are still left in Greece ?” 

“Tt is only too true,” he answered 
eravely. “I lived for a fortnight in the 
power of the terrible Hadji Stavros, sur- 
named the King of the Mountains, and 


hence can speak from experience. If 


you have leisure, and the prospect of a 
long story does not frighten you, I am 
ready to give you the details of my ad- 
venture. You can make what you like of 
it, a romance, a novel, or, better still 
(for it is historical), an additional chapter 
for that small book m which you have 
collected so many true statements.” 

“You are really too kind,” I said to 
him; ‘and both my ears are at your 
service. Let us go into my study; it 
will not be so warm there as in the 
garden, and the scent of the mignonette 
and sweet peas will reach us.” 

He followed me, and as he walked 
along hummed a popular Greek ditty. 

He seated himself on a sofa, tucked 
his legs under him like Arab story-tellers, 
took off his paletot, to be at his ease, 
lit his pipe, and began telling his story. 
I was at my writing-table, and took down 
his statements in short-hand. 

I have ever been of an unsuspecting 
nature, especially with those who pay me 
compliments, Still the amiable straiger 
told me such astounding things, that I 
asked myself several times if he were not 
making a tool of mie. But his voice was 
so confident, his blue eyes poured forth 
such limpid glances upon me, that m 
tonch of suspicion disappearéd as it had 
arisen. 
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He spoke without cessation till half. 
past twelve. If he interrupted himself 
twice or thrice, it was only to light his 
pipe. He smoked regularly, with even 
puffs, like the ’scape-pipe of a steam. 
engine. Whenever I happened to lift 
my eyes to him, I saw io calm and 
smiling in the centre of a cloud, like 
Jupiter in the fifth act of Amphitryon. 

A servant camé to say that lunch was 
ready. Hermann sat down opposite 
me; af the slieht suSpition that 
thrilled! th¥otigh me could! rot! Hold out 
against his appetite. I said! to myself 
that’ a god stomach rarely atcompanies 
a bed! diiscience. The young Gerinan 
was tod’ ded a trencherman to be an 
unfeithti! avititor, and his voracity 
responded fo Hi veracity. Struck 
With tis ide. etifessed, as I handed 
him! the straWwhertes;, that I had for an 
instavit doubted’ Hiss good faith. He 
mierély answered with an angelic smile. 

I spent the day with my new friend, 
and did not dotiiplain of the slowness of 
time. At five in the afternoon he put 
out his pipe, drew on his paletot, and 
shook my hand in farewell. I answered— 

“We shall meet again soon.” 

‘“No,” he said, with a shake of his 
head; “for I start by the seven o’clock 
tiain, and dare not hope ever to see you 
again.” 

“Leave me your address, then. 1 





A TEST OF TRUTI. 


have not yet given up the pleasures of 
: ravelling, and I may possibly visit Ham- 
urg.”’ 

“ Unfortunately, I do not myself know 
where I shall pitch my tent. Germany 
is vast, and it is not certain that I shall 
remain a citizen of Hamburg.” 

“Tf I publish your story, though, I 
should like to send you a copy.” 

“ Do not take that trouble. So soon 


as the book has appeared, it will be 
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pirated by Wolfgang Gerhard of Leipzig, 
and [ shall read it. Good-bye.” 

; When he had gone, | attentively 
read over the story he had dictated to 
me. I found in it a few improbable 
etails, but nothing that formally con- 
Vitradicted what I had seen and heard 
during my residence in Greece. 

> Still, at the moment of handing the 
“MS. to the printer, a scruple restrained 
“me. Suppose some mistakes had — 
into Hermann’s narrative ? In my quali 











ity 
‘as editor was I not to a certain extent 
“wesponsible? Publishing the history of 
“the King of the Mountams without con- 
~ firmation would expose me to the paternal 
Teprimands of the Journal des Débats, 
‘the contradictions of the Athenian press 
Writers, and the blackguardism of the 
Spectator of the East. That clearsighted 
woz had already invented the story 
at I was hunchbacked, then ought I to 
furnish it with the occasion of calling me 
blind? 
' In this state of perplexity I deter- 
“mined on making two copies of the MS. 
J sent the first to a man worthy of faith, 
7a Greek of Athens, Mr. Patriotis Pseftis, 
begging him to point out to me without 
ceremony, and with a frank sincerity, the 
errors of my young friend, and I promised 
to print his answer at the end of the 
“volume. 
* In the meanwhile, I offer to public 
“curiosity the actual text of Hermann’s 
story. I will not add a wondi toit, but 
‘respect even the most enormeus: impro- 
babilities. If I were to beeome: tlie cor- 













rector of the young German, it would 
render me, by the mere faet,, his: aecom- 
-plice. I therefore withdraw discreetly, 
and it is Hermann who addresses you, 
whilst smoking his porcelaim pipe and 
smiling behind his gold. spectaeles. 
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CHAPTER IL 


PHOTINI. 


You can guess, vy the age of my clotlies, 
that I have not a thousand a year. My 
father is an innkeeper, ruined by the rail- 
ways. He eats head in good years, 
potatoes in bad. I will add that there 
are six of us. children, al! with splendid 
teeth. On the day when I gained the 
Travelling Fellowship of the Botanical 
Gardens, there was a holiday in ow 
family. Not only did my departure in- 
crease the pittance of each of my brothers, 
but I was also going to receive ten 
pounds a month, and twenty pounds down 
to defray my travelling expenses. l'rom 
that moment they gave up thie habit of 
calling me the Doctor, and christened me 
the cattle-merchant, for I seemed so 
rich. My brothers fully expected that | 
should be appointed Professor at the 
University on my return from Athens, 
but my father had another idea—he hoped 
I should come back married, In his 
capacity of innkeeper he had witnessed 
several romances, and was convinced that 
glorious adventures are only met with on 
the: high road. He mentioned, at least 
three times a week, the marriage of th 
Princess Ypsoff and Licutenant Rey- 
nauld! The Princess occupied room No. 
l,, witl: lier two ladies’-maids and her 
cousin, and paid twenty florins a day. 
Phe: French lieutenant was perched in 
Wo. 27, under the roof, and paid a florin 
anda half, including board, and yet, after 
a month’s stay at the hotel, he set off in 
a cariage with the Russian lady. Now, 
why should a princess carry olf a lieu- 
tenant with her in her carriage unless to 
marry him? My poor father, with his 
paternal eyes, thought me handsomer and 
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more elegant than Lieutenant Reynauld, 
and did not doubt that I should, sooner 
or later, mect with the princess who was 
to enrich us. If I did not see her at a 
table @’ hote, 1 should find her in the train ; 
if the railways were not propitious to me, 
we had the steamers left us. On the 
evening before my departure we drank 
an old bottle of Rhenish, and accident 
willed it that the last drop fell into m 

glass. The excellent man wept with 
joy—it was a certain presage, and nothing 
could prevent me from marrying within 
the year. I respected his illusions, 
and I took care not to remind him 
that princesses did not ordinarily travel 
in the third class. As for lodgings, my 
money condemned me to sclect modest 
inns, where princesses do not put up. 
The fact is, that I landed at the Pirseus 
without haying sketched out the slightest 
romance. 

The army of occupation had raised the 
price of everything at Athens. The 
ildtel d’Angleterre, the Hotel d’Orient, 
the Stranger’s Hotel, were unapproach- 
able. The Chancellor of the Prussian 
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Legation, for whom [ had a letter of 
recommendation, was kind enough to 
look out lodgings for me. He took me 
to a pastrycook, Christodulos by name, 
at the corner of the Palace-square, where 
I obtained board and lodging for four 
ounds a month. Christodulos is an old 
Pallikari decorated with the iron cross 
in memory of the War of Independence. 
He is lieutenant of his phalanx, and re- 
ceives his pay behind the counter. He 
wears the national costume—the red cap 
with blue tassel, the silver-embroidered 
jacket, white petticoat, and gilded garters 
—to sell ices and cakes. His wife, 
Maroula, is of enormous size, like all 
Greek women who have passed the age 
of fifty. Her husband bought her for 
eighty piastres at the height of the war, 
when her sex cost rather dear. She 
was born on the island of Hydra, but 
dresses herself after the Athenian fashion 
—a black velvet jacket, a light-coloured 
etticoat, and a handkerchief wound in 
ver hair. Neither Christodulos nor his 
wife knows a word of German, but their 
son, Dimitri, who is a guide to strangers, 
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and dresses in the French style, under- 
stands and speaks a little of all the 
dialects of Europe. However, I did not 
require an interpreter; for, though I 
have not received the gift of tongues, I 


am a rather distinguished polyg ottist, 


and talk Greek as fluently as I do 
Italian, and French. 


nglish, 


A GRECIAN HERO. 





My hosts were worthy people—you 
may find as many as three such in Athens. 
They gave me a little whitewashed room, 
with a deal table, two chairs, a mattress 
somewhat thin, a counterpane, and 
cotton sheets. A wooden bedstead is a 
superfluity which the Greeks can do 
without, and we lived in the Greek 
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‘fashion. I breakfasted on acup of coffee, 


I dined on a plate of meat and a good 
many olives and dried fish, and I supped 

ry —_ 
7 on vegetables, honey, and cakes. There 


pas abundance of preserved fruit about 
‘the house, and I therefore from time to 
“time evoked a reminiscence of my country 
‘by regaling myself with a leg of lamb 
‘and cherries. I need hardly tell you 
‘that I had my pipe, and the tobacco at 
“Athens is better than yours. What most 
“contributed to acclimatize me in Christo- 
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WINE, JUICE DIVENE! 


dulos’ house, was a little Santorino wine, 
which he fetched from somewhere or 
other. I am not dainty, and the educa- 
tion of my palate has unhappily been 
somewhat neglected, still I could assert 
that this wine would be appreciated at 
the table of a king—it is yellow as gold, 
transparent as a topaz, brilliant as the 
sun, and merry as the smile of a child. 
I fancy I can still see it in its big-bellied 
decanter in the centre of the oilcloth 
that served for our table-napkin. It lii 
up the table, my dear sir, and we could 
have supped without any other light. 
I never drank much of it, for it was 
heady ; and yet, at the end of the meal, I 
quoted verses from Anacreon, and found 
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COMFORTABLE QUARTERS. 


some remnants of beauty in fat Maroula’ 
full-moon face. 

I took my meals with Christodulo 
aud the boarders in the house. ‘Ther 
were four living in it, and one lodged 
out. The first-floor was divided into 
four rooms, the best of which was occu- 
pied by a French archeologist, M. 
lTippolyte Mérinay. Were all the French 


Rm « 


A PHILANTHRCPIST. 


hike him, you would be a very scrubby 
nation. He was a little man between 
the ages of forty and five-and-forty, very 
red-haired, very feeble, talking vastly, 
and armed with two soft flabby hands, 
which never left hold of the person he 
was addressing. His two ruling pas- 
sions were archeology and philanthropy. 
Hence, he was a member of several! 
learned societies, and of various beneyo 
lent fraternities. Though he was a great 
apostle of charity, and his relations had 
left him a fine fortune, Ido not remembe: 
having ever seen him give a halfpenny to 
a poor man. As to his archseological 
acquirements, everything leads me to the 
belief that they were more serious than 
his love of humanity. He had been 
crowned by, I cannot say what, provincial 
academy, for a memoir on the price of 
paper in the time of Orpheus. Encou- 
raged by this first success, he proceeded 
to Greece to collect materials for an im- 
mortal task: it was nothing less than to 
determine the quantity of oil consumed 
by the lamp of Demosthenes while he 
was writing the Second Philippic. 
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My other two neighbours were not 
nearly so learned, and troubled them- 
selves in no way about matters connected 
with the past. Giacomo Fondi was a 
poor Maltese, employed at some con- 
sulate or the other, and he gained six 
ounds a month by sealing letters. I 
imagine that any other employment would 
have suited him better; for nature, 
which peopled Malta in order that the 
East might never be short of porters, had 
given poor Fondi the shoulders, arms, 
and hands of the Milo of Crotona: he 
was born to wield a club, and not to con- 
sume sticks of sealing-wax. Still, he 
expended two or three daily, for man is 
not master of his destiny. This islander, 
placed in a false position, never returned 
to his element till meal-time; he helped 
Maroula to ‘lay the table, and generally 
brought it up to us at arm’s length. He 
ate like a captain in-the Iliad, and I shall 
never forget the movement of his under 
jay: the expansion of'hismostrils, the bril- 
iancy of his eyes, or the whiteness of his 
two-and-thirty teeth, ‘thorough grinders 
of which he was the mill. I must con- 
fess that his conversation has left but 
little impression “on me: the limit of 
his intellect could-easily be found, but 
that of his appetite was never known. 
Christodulos gained nothing by boarding 
him for four months, although he made 
him pay ten shillings a month extra. 
The msatiable Maltese devoured every 
day after dinner an enormous plate of 
nuts, which he cracked by simply placing 
them between his thumb and forefinger. 
Christodulos, an ex-hero but practical 
man, watched this experiment with 
mingled feelings of admiration and alarm ; 
he trembled for his dessert, and yet was 
flattered to see at his table such a pro- 
digious pair of nutcrackers. Giacomo’s 
face would not have been out of place 
in one of those surprising boxes which 
frighten little children so terribly. He 
was more like a white man than a negro, 
but it was a question of shade. His 
thick hair fell down to his eyebrows like 
a cap. By a very curious contrast, this 
Caliban had the smallest foot, most deli- 
cate instep, and best-shaped lege that 
ever served for a statuary’s model; but 
these were details that did not strike 
ou. For anyone who saw him eat, 
is person began on a level with the 
table ; the rest did not count. 
I will only allude to little William 
Bobster. He was a charming lad of 
twenty, light-haired, rosy, and chubby, 
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and came from the United States. The 
house of Bobster and Son of New York 
had sent him to the East, to study the 
export trade. He worked during the day 
in the offices of Philip Brothers ; at night 
he read Emerson, and in the morning, at 
the flashing hour of sunrise, he practised 
pistol-shooting in Socrates’ prison. 

The :most ‘interesting person in our 
colony was indubitably John Harris, 
Bobster’s maternal uncle. The first 
time I dined with this strange fellow, 
I understood America. John was born 
at Vandalia in Illinois; at his birth he 
breathed the air of the New World—so 
vivacious, sparkling, and youthful, which 
flies to the head like champagne, and 
which intoxicates you as you inhale it. 
I do not know if Harris’s family were rich 
or poor, if it sent its son to college or 
left him to pick up his own education. 
What is certain is, that at the age of 
seventeen he had no one to count on but 
himself, nothing to expect but from him- 
self; he was astonished at nothing, be- 
lieved nothing impossible, never recoiled, 
hoped on, tried everything, triumphed 


over everything icked :himself up if he 


fell, began again i he failed, never stopped, 
never , nr courage, and went straight 
ahead, whistling “ Yankee Doodle.” He 
has been planter, schoolmaster, lawyer, 
journalist, gold-seeker, trader, and mer- 
chant; he has read everything, seen 
everything, done everything, and been 
over more than halfrthe world. When I 
formed his acquaintance, he commanded 
at the Pireeus a steam despatch-boat of 
sixty men.and four guns; he discussed 
the Eastern ‘question ‘m the Boston 
Review ; he carried on business with 
an indigo-house at Calcutta, and found 
time to retire and dine with his nephew 
and us three or four times a week. 

One instance out of a thousand will 
depict to you Harris’s character. In 
1850 he was partner in a Philadelphia 
house. His nephew, who -was_ then 
seventeen, went to pay him a visit, and 
found him in Washington Square, with 
his hands in his pockets, standing before 
a burning house. William tapped him 
on the shoulder and he turned round. 

“Ts that you ?” he said. ‘Good morn- 
ing, Bill; you have arrived at an unlucky 
moment. That fire is ruining me; | 
had 40,000 dollars in the house, and we 
shall not save a lucifer-match.” 

‘What will you do ?” the startled boy 
asked. 


“What do? It is now eleven, and l 


















m hungry; I have a little money in ny 
ocket, so I will stand a breakfast.” 

' Harris is one of the most elegant and 
raceful men I ever met. He has a 
asculine air, a lofty forehead, and a 
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know why? 
‘in the swaddling-clothes of a narrow 
“civilization. Their mind .and body are 
‘developed at their ease ;:their.sehool is 
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re. ‘The Americans ,are qaeyer 
poorly built or deformed, and do you 
Because they. are net.stifled 














et open air, exereise,is: their master, and 
‘liberty their nurse. 

I never could manage to form any high 
opinion of M.: Mérinay.—I . examined 
Giacomo ‘Fondi-.with the careless -curi- 
osity with whiceh.exe visits a.managerie 


_ of exotic.animals ; little! Bobster inspired 


me with but slight interest,sbut Lhadsa 
friendship for: Harris. His.epens face, his 


not exclude: gentleness, jhis -vidlent -and 
yet chivalrous ehaxacker,i the ssixangeness 
of his temper, the iimpetiuosity yof his 
feelings, all.atizacted.me the mordbecause 
1 am neaburally meither impetuous .aor 
passionate. We like to havesavemnd-as 
what.aeaxdo not find in ourselves.‘ Giacemo 
dressed in white because he-was:ewarthy ; 
{ adore the Americans because I.am a, 
German. 


As regards the Grecks, I knew but 
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very little of them after four montlis’ 
residence in their country. Nothing is 
more easy than to live in Athens without 
rubbing shoulders with the natives. | 
did net go to the café. I did not read 
the Pandora or the Minerva or any 
country,paper. I did not visit the theatres, 
because iL ;have a delicate ear, and a false 
note hurtsawe more than ablow. [| lived 
at home gvith my host, my herbal, and 
JohnjHaynis. I might have had myself 
presented .at the Palace—thanks to my 
diplomatic-passport and my official title. | 


‘had ‘left aay card with the master of the 


ceremgnies and the grand master, and 
"1 equld -ealeulate on an invitation to the 
first Courtiball. I held in reserve for this 
event .a fine red coat embroidered with 
silver, «whieh my Aunt Rosenthal had 
broughtame.on the eve of my departure. 
It was;the uniform of her late husband, 
Professor of wNatural History at the 
Philomathic tastatution of Minden. My 
good aunt, a lady pf .great sense, knew 
that -an uniform «is weil received in all 
countries, especially when it is red. My 
elder brother drew attention to the fact 
that I was-taller than. my uncle, and the 
sleeves. of phis,coat sould not come quite 
to:the end-of my-arms, but papa quickly 
remarked thatthe silver embroidery would 
dazzle.eyerybody, and princesses did not 


look so. closely into matters. 


Unfortunately, the Court did not dance 
all that .seasen. ‘The pleasures of tlie 
winter, were; the flowering of the almond, 
peach, ,anditemen trees. People talked 
yaguely about.a great ball for May 15; 
it.was a report of the town accredited by 
a fow-sem1-official papers, but, could not 
be counted on as certain. 

My studies went on like my pleasures, 
slowly.,L..was, thoroughly aequainted. with 
the Botanical Garden of Athens, which 


‘is neitherpyery large nor very rich; it is 


a sack: that. is.soon,emptied. The Royal 
Garden. offered reater resources: an in- 
ielligent Wrenchman has collected there 


. ee,kis .all: the »¥egetable riches of the country, 
simple manners, ‘his reughmessywhieh did . 


from the palms of the Andes down to 
the.saxifuage of (Qape Sirmium. I spent 
some pleasantcdays,in the midst of Mr. 
Bareayd’s yplantations. The garden is 
only opemto. the public at certain hours, 
‘hut sT+talked «Greek to the sentries, and 
ifor \leve.of:Greek they let me in. Mr. 
HRareaud did. not-grow tired of me, for he 
tteak sane about everywhere, for thie 
leasure .of speaking about Botany in 
‘rench. In his absence I looked up a 
tall thin gardener with scarlet hair, and I 
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Host his patience; he had a repugnance 











“brance of my father and mother. 





estioned him in German; it is good, 
ou see, to talk languages. 

I botanized every day a little in the 
puntry, but never so far as I should have 
Kked, for the brigands were encamped 
pund Athens. I am not a coward, and 
he sequel of my story will prove it to 


V¥ou ; but I cling to life: it is a present 





‘freceived from my parents, and I wish 
4o keep it as long as possible in remeni- 
a In 
“April, 1856, it was dangerous to leave 
he city—it was even imprudent to remain 
I it. I never ventured on the slope of 
fhe Lycabetes, without thinking of that 
Poor Madame Durand, who was stripped 
Merc in bright day. The hills of Daphne 
Teminded me of the captivity of two 
French officers. On the road to the 
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wahey were reiurning from a ride, on 
‘wo Persian horses belonging to Harris, 
md fell into an ambuscade. Two brigands, 
Pistol in hand, stopped them on the 
@entre of a bridge. They looked round 
Tem, and saw, at their feet in the ravine, 
& dozen scamps armed to the teeth, guard- 
fifty or sixty prisoners. All who had 
‘Passed since daybreak had been plundered 
@ud then bound, so that no one could run 
@nd give an alarm. Harris was unarmed 
bs e lis nephew, so he said to the latter, 
™ Let us throw down our money : we must 
‘Rot let ourselves be killed for twenty 
‘@ollars.” The brigands picked up the 
Crowns without leaving the bridles, then 
‘they pointed to the ravine and made 


> 


“them a sign to go down. At this Harris 


2 to being bound, for he was not of that 
a rood of which faggots are made. He 
~ Hooked at little Bobster, and at the same 


age 
aa 
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93's comrades, when Harris and Bobster 


moment two heavy blows fell on the 
heads of the two brigands. William’s 


a sOpponent fell back, firing his pistol, while 


arris’s fellow, struck more powerfully, 
rolled over the parapet and fell among 


ere already a long way off, digeinge their 
ag into their horses. The band rose 
ike a single man, and discharged all their 
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Pireeus, I thought involuntarily of that 
band of robbers who went about like a 





THORGCUGH RUFFIANS. 


wedding party in six chaises, and shiof 
passers-by through the windows. ‘The 
road to Pentelicus reminded me of thie 
arrest of the Duchess of Piacenza, or thie 
recent story of Harris and Bobster 





ON THE LOOK-OUT. 


riders ran off to warn the gendarmes 
who set off in pursuit at an early hour 
on the next day but one. 

Our excellent Christodulos heard with 
great annoyance of the death of the two 
horses, but he did not find a word of 
blame for the murderers, “ What would 
you have ?” he said, with charming sim- 
plicity; “it is their trade.” All the 
Greeks are much of my landlord’s opinion. 
It is not because the brigands spare tlicir 
countrymen and reserve their favours for 
foreigners; but a Greek, when plundered 
by his brothers, says, with a certain air of 
resignation, that the money does not go 
out of the family. The population allows 
itself to be robbed by the brigands, as a 
woman of the lower classes lets her hus- 
band beat her, while admiring how hard 
he hits. Native moralists complain of the 
excesses committed in the country, in th: 
same way as fathers deplore the tricks of 
their sons. They send them abroad, but 
love them in their hearts, and they would 
be sorry io see them resemble their neigh- 
bour’s son, who has never done anything 
to be talked about. 

This fact is so true, that at the period 
of my arrival the hero of Athens was in- 
dubitably the scourge of Attica. In the 
drawing-rooms and cafés ; at the barber’s, 
where the lower classes congregaie : 
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the chemist’s, where the citizens meet ; in 
the muddy lanes of the bazaars, in the 
dusty streets of the capital, at the theatre, 
at the Sunday musie, and on the road to 
Patissia, nothing was spoken of but the 
great Hadji Stavros. They swore by 
Hadji Stavros : {Hadji Stavros,:the invin- 
cible ; Hadji Stavros, the terror of the 
gendaymes ; Hadji Stavros, the King of 
the Mountains! Heaven pardon me, but 


Valin 


ud 


A 
a SLNANVAs 
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A SAINT OF THE NEW SCIIOOL. 


I believe that a Hadji Stavros’ Liiany 
might have been said or sung. 

One Sunday when Harris was dining 
with us, shortly after his adventure, I drew 
worthy Christodulos on to the subject of 


Hadji Stavros. Our host had been in 
former times well acquainted with him, 
during the War of Independence, when 
brigandage was less diseussed than it is 
now-a-days. 

He emptied his glass of Sautorino, 
wiped his grey mustache, and began a 
long story, mtermingled with some sighs. 
He told us that Stavros was the son of a 
Papas or priest, on the island of Tino. 
He was born the Lord knows in: what 
year: for the Greeks of the good times 
do not know their age,since the civil regis- 
ters are an invention of the decadence. 
His father, who intended him for the 
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Church, had him taught to read. At the 
age of twenty, he made the pilgrimage t; 
Jerusalem, and added to his name the 
title of Hadji, which signifies pilgrim 
Hadji Stavros while returning to hi 
country was captured by a pirate: the 
conqueror found him a useful man, anj 
converted him from a prisoner into ; 
sailor. It was thus that he began fight. 
ing against Turkish ships, and general); 
those which had no gunsaboard. At the 
expiration of a few years he grew tired 
working for others, and resolved to sei 
up on his own account. He had neithe: 
a boat nor money to buy one, so he wa: 
obliged to carry on piracy ashore. The 
insurrection of the Greeks against Turke; 
enabled him to fish in troubled waters, 
and he never knew .exactly whether he 
were brigand or insurgent, whether lhe 
commanded robbers or partisans. Hi 
hatred of the Turks did not blind him to 
such ancextent that he could pass a Greek 
willage thy without plundering it. Al 
amoney:was good to him, whether it came 
from friend -or foe, from simple robbery 
or -glerious ~pillage. Such wise impar. 
tiality rapidly augmented his fortunes: 
the shepherds flocked to his banner when 
they learned that money could be made 
with him, and his reputation created him 
anarmy. ‘The Powers that protected the 
insurrection heard of his exploits, but: not 
of his savings: at that time, everything 
was regarded from the brilliant side. 
Lord Byron dedicated an ode to him; 
the poets and orators of Paris compared 
him with Epaminondas and that poor 
fellow Aristides. Banners were en: 
broidered for him in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and subsidies were sent him. 
He received money from France, he re- 
ceived money from England and Russia; 
I will not assert that he did not get some 
from Turkey, for he was a true .Pall: 
kar. At the end of the war, he 
was besieged with other chiefs in _ the 
Acropolis of Athens; he slept in the 
Propylea between Margaritis and Lyzax- 
dis, and each of them kept. his treasure: 
by his bedside. On a fine summer’ 
night the roof fell in so adroitly.that 1! 
killed everybody excepting Hadji Stavros, 
who was smoking his nargileh in the ope! 
air. He inherited the property of lis 
comrades, and everybody thought that he 
had fairly earned it. But a misfortune 
he had not foreseen stopped the course o! 
his successes: peace was made. . Hadj! 
Stavros, who retired into the country 
with his money, then witnessed a strange 




















ht. The Powers which had made 
sece free tried to found a kingdom. 
leasant words buzzed round the hairy 
s of the old Pallikar, and people talked 
put government, army, and public 
er. It caused him a hearty laugh 
en he was informed that his property 
comprised in a sub-prefecture, but 
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understood the value of a roof to a 
Certain point, but on condition of sleeping 
Upon it. 
His old comrades in arms were scat- 
ered all over the kingdom. The State had 
en them land; they cultivated it with 
@uplike, and ate the sour bread of labour. 
When they learied that the chief had 
arrelled with the law, they sold their 
ids and ran to join him. For his part, 
contented himself with letting his 
@@tates, for he possessed administrative 
aalities. 
© Peace and indolence had rendered him 
MM, but the air of the mountains did him 
much good that he determined on 
a arrying. He had certainly passed his 
Miticth ycar, but men of his stamp have 
MO cause to fear old age; even death 
Woks at them twice before beginning a 
Mmssle with them. He married a rich 


























heiress belonging to one of the first 
Families of Laconia, and thus became con- 
“yBected with some of the greatest persons 


n the kingdom. His wife followed him 
verywhere, presented him with a son, 


Z aught a fever, and died. He brought 
@p the child himself with almost maternal 


are, and when he dandled the little one 
n his knee, the brigands, his comrades, 


Bald with a laugh, “You only want the 


nilk,”? 
Paternal love gave anew fillip to his 
bind. In order to amass a regal dowry 
br his daughter, he studied monetary 
uestions, on which his ideas had hitherto 
ren primitive. Iustead of piling up his 
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when the officer of the Treasury went tv 
him to receive the year’s taxes, he be. 
came serious. He kicked the collector 
out of doors, after having first lightened 
him of all the money he had about him 
Justice picked a quarrel with him, and 
he retired to the mountains; perhaps, 
though, he felt tired of living in a house , 





A REAL PATRIOT. 


crowns in a strong box, he put them out ; 
he studied all the turns and tricks o! 
speculators, and followed the course o! 
the funds in Greece and abroad. It was 
even asserted that, struck by the advan- 
tages of limited liability, he had th: 
idea of converting brigandage into 3 
joint-stock company. He made severa! 
voyages to Europe, under the guidance 
of a Marseilles Greek, who served as his 
interpreter. During his stay in England, 
he was present at ai election in some 
Yorkshire rotten borough, and this 
glorious sight inspired him with profound 
reflections as to Consti‘utional Govern- 
ment and its advantages. He returned 
home, determimed to work the institu- 
tions of his country,and-derive an income 
from them. ‘He burmeica large number 
of villages intheservicedftthe opposition : 
and he destroyed ssevendl others in the 
interest of the Conservative party. When 
it was wanted to overthrow a Ministry, 
it was only necessary to apply to him: 
he proved by:irrefutable arguments, that 
the police system «of the ‘country was 
badly carried on, and’that a slight degree 
of security could only be obtained by 
changing the Cabinet. But, on the other 
hand, he. gave rough lessons to the ene. 
mies of order by punishing them wher 
they had sinned. His political talents 
made him so well known that all parties 
held him in great esteem. His advice in 
electioneering matters was nearly always 
followed so thoroughly, that contrary to 
the principle of Representative Govyern- 
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ment, which wishes one deputy to express 
the will of several men, he alone was 
represented by some thirty deputies. An 
intelligent minister, the eclebrated Rha- 
littis, thought that a man who so fre- 

uently interfered with the springs of the 

overnment, might eventually put the 
machine out of order, so he undertook to 
bind his hands with a golden thread. He 
appointed to see him at the country 
house of a foreign consul at Carvalli, 
between the Hymettus and Pentelicus. 
Hadji Stavros went there without escort 
orarmy. ‘The minister and the brigand, 
who had been long acquainted, dined 
together like two old friends. Over the 
dessert, Rhalettis offered him a full and 
entire amnesty for himself and his men, 
a general’s commission, the title of sena- 
tor, and an estate of 25,000 acres of 
forest. The Pallikar hesitated for a little 
time, and ended by declining. 

“T might have accepted twenty years 
ago,” he said, “but now Lam too old. I 
cannot at my age change my mode of life. 
The dust of Athens does not agree with 
me; I should sleep in the senate, and if 
you gave me soldiers to command, | should 
be capable of firing my pistols at their 
uniforms through the force of habit. So 
eo back to your business, and let me 
attend to mine.” 

Rhalittis did not consider himself 
beaten, however. He tried to enlighten 
the brigand as to the infamy of the trade 
he carried on. Hadji Stavros began 
laughing, and said to him with amiable 
cordiality:— 


TWO HONEST MEN. 


“Gossip! on the day when we write 
down our sins, which of us will have the 
longer list ?” , 


* Recollect, however,’ the Minister 


added, “that you cannot escape your 
fate ; you will die some day or other a 
violent death.” 

“ Allah Kerim!” he answered in Turk- 
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ish, “neither you nor I have read { 
stars. But 1 have at any rate one adyy 
tage, in the fact that my enemies wear; 
uniform, and I can recognise them a lo 
distance off. You cannot say the same 
yours. Good-bye, brother.” 

Six months later, the Minister y 
assassinated by his political enemies ; } 
the brigand is still alive. 

Our landlord did not tell us all | 
hero’s exploits, for a day would not hy 
sufficed for that. He contented himnse 
therefore, with enumerating the m 
remarkable. I do not believe that in a 
country Hadji Stavros’ rivals have ey 
done anything more artistic than 
arrest of the Niebuhr. This is an Austr 
Lloyd’s steamer, which the Pallikar plu 
dered at about eleven in the morning. 
port. The Niebuhr had arrived fio 
Constantinople, and was discharging | 
cargo and passengers at Callimaki, to t! 
east of the Isthmus of Corinth. fo 
wagons and two omwnibuses were occ 
pied by the passengers and goods to! 
transported to the little port of Loutra. 
on the other side of the isthmus, whe 
another vessel was waiting for them. | 
waited a long time. Hadji Stavros, : 
bright day, on a fine road, and in a flat a 
unwooded country, carried off the me 
chandize, the luggage, the money of tl 
travellers, and the ammunition of tl 
gendarmes who escorted the convo 
“That day was worth 10,0002.” Chm 
todulos told us with a shade of envy. 

A great deal has been said about Hac 
Stavros’ cruelty, but his friend Chis 
todulos told us that he did not do wrot 
for thesake of doing it. ‘If at any tin 
he warmed a peasant’s feet a little t 
much, it was merely to know where t: 
rich curmudgeon had hidden his coz 
Generally, he treats very kindly those p: 
soners from whom he expects a ranso1 
In the summer of 1854, he swooped dow: 
with his band on the house of Mr. Vox 
a great merchant in the Island of Euba: 
He found the family assembled, and al: 
an old judge of Chalci, who was _playi: 
a game of cards with the head of th 
house. Hadji Stavros offered to pl: 
with the magistrate for his liberty; !' 
lost, and put up with it gracefully. # 
carried off Mr. Voidi, his son av 
daughter, leaving the wife to look afié 
the ransom. On the day of the rape, t! 
merchant had the gout, his daughter 
fever, while the boy was pale and sick’ 
They returned two months later, perfect!! 
cured by the exercise, the fresh air, at 
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excellent treatment. The whole 
pily regained their health for 2000/. 
fas that paying too dear for it ? 

*7T confess,” Christodulos added, “that 
ar fricnd is pitiless toward bad pay- 
nasters. When a ransom is not paid on 
ie day it falls due, he kills his prisoners 
commercial punctuality ; that is his 
of protesting bills. Whatever may 
y admiration for him, or the friend- 
that unites our two families, I have 
% yet forgiven his murder of the two 
ie girls of Mistra. They were twins 
fourteen, pretty as two little marble 
tatues, and both betrothed to young 
fellows at Leondaci. They were so 
mactly alike that on noticing them you 
Cied you must be seeing double, and 
Dbed your eyes. One morning they 
are coine to sell their silk cocoons ; they 
arficd a large basket between them, and 
Ge tripping lightly along the road, like 
doves attached to the same cat. 
















THE HAWK AND THE DOVES. 
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CRUEL KINDNESS. 


Hadji Stavros carried them off into the 
mountains, and wrote to their mother 
that he would restore them for four hun- 
dred pounds, payable at the end of thie 
month. The mother was a widow in easy 
circumstances, owner of two fine mul- 
berry orchards, but short of ready money, 
as we all are. She borrowed on her 
property, which is not always easy, even 
at twenty per cent. interest. It took her 
six weeks to get the sum together, and 
when she had it ready she put it on a mule, 
and started on foot for Hadji Stavros’ 
camp. But on entering the great lan- 
gada of the ravines, at the spot where 
there are seven fountains under a palm. 
tree, the mule going on before her stopped 
short and refused to budge a step. ‘The 
ac mother then saw her two daughters 
ying by the roadside; their throats were 
cut to the bone, and the pretty heads 
were but just attached to the body. She 
took up the two poor creatures, placed 
them on the mule, and brought them 
back to Mistra. Her grief was too great 
for tears, so she went mad and died [ 
know that Hadji Stavros regretted what 
he had done, but he believed the widow 
richer than she really was, and unwilling 
to pay. He killed the two children as a 
warning example. It is certain that since 
that time all payments have been re- 
gularly made, and no one has dared to 
keep him waiting a moment.” 

“ Brutta Carogna,” Giacomo said, as he 
dealt the table a blow which shook the 
house like an earthquake, “if ever he 
falls under my hands I will pay him a 
ransom of four hundred blows, which 
will permit him to retire from business.’ 
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* And I,” little Bobster said, with his 
quiet smile, “should only like to have hinn 
fifty yards from my revolver.” 
farris whistled: a little American: air, 
as sharp as the bladeof'a-stiletto. _ 

“Can I believe: my ears.” | M. 
Mérinay, an limonious mortal, added, 
in his flute-like: voice, “Is it ible: 
that such horrors are committed! im am 
age like ours? I am aware that the 
Society for Rendering Malefactors: 
Moral’ has not established a branch in 
this kingdom; but, im the meanwhile, 
have you mogendarmes ?” 

“ Certainly,” Cliristodulos replied ; 
“50 officers; 152 corporals, and 1250 
cendarmes, of whom 150 are mounted. 
They are the best'troops in the kingdom, 
after Hadji Stavros’.” 

** What surprises me,” said I, in my 
turn, “is that the old rascal’s daughter 
allowed him to do it.” 

‘She is not with him.” 

** All the better. Where is she ?” 

** At boarding-school.” 

Tn Athens ?” 

“You want to know too much, and I 
cannot answer you. It is quite certain 
that the man who wins her affections will 
make a splendid marriage.” 

“Yes,” said Harris, “ it is also asserted 
that Calcraft’s daughter will not be a 
bad match.” 
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“ Who’s Calcraft ?” 

«The hangman of London.” 

At this remark Dimitri, Christoduloy 
son; blushed: up to the ears. 

‘Pardon me, sir,” he said, “but the; 
is‘agreat difference between a hangm 
and abrigand. ‘The trade of the han 
man is infamous, but the profession of t) 
brigand is Honoured. The government a 
obliged to guard the executioner of Ather 
at Fort Palamedes, or he would } 
assassinated; while no one wishes Had 
Stavros any harm; and the most respec 
able people in the kingdom would |} 
anol te: sliake: his hand.” 

Harris was opening his mouth | 
answer, when the shop bell was hear 
ringing. It was the servant-maid retun 
ing with a girl of about fifteen or sixtee 
dressed like the last engraving in th 
Journal of Fashion. Dimitri rose, saying- 

Tt is Photini.” 

“Gentlemen,” the confectioner sail 
“let us talk about something else, if yo 
please. Stories about brigands are nc 
fitted for young ladies’ ears.” 

Christodulos presented Photini to uv 


as the daughter of one of his companions 
in-arms, Colonel John Torio, commandan 


of Nauplia. She was therefore calle 
Photini, daughter of John, after th: 
fashion of the country, where there ar 
no surnames, properly speaking. 



































AN ATHENIAN BELLE. 
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1e young Athenian was ugly, like 
e-tenths of the girls in Athens. She 
1 rare teeth and fine hair, but that was 
Her clumsy waist seemed ill at ease 
Parisian stays. Her feet, rounded 
ea flat iron, seemed suffering torture ; 
y were made for wearing 4 rene 
@d not to be squeezed in Balmoral 
BOots. Her face so little reminded you 
F the Greek type, that it was absolutely 
fithout profile; it was flat, as if an 
rudent nurse had committed the fault 
sitting on it in early youth. Dress 
s not suit all women, and it rendered 
r Photini almost ridiculous. Her 
ced robe, puffed out by an enormous 
®moline, set in relief the awkwardness 
"her person and the clumsiness of her 
fOvements. The Palais Royal jewelry, 
With which she was studded, resembled so 
Any notes of admiration, intended to 
jomt out the imperfections of her body. 
fon might have taken her for a stumpy 
itd short servant girl, out for a Sunday 
fi her mistress’s wardrobe. 
"Not one of us was surprised that the 
laughter of a simple colonel was so 
€xpensively dressed to spend her Sunday 
With a confectioner. We knew the 


° untry well enough to be aware that 


is the most miserable ulcer of 
Greek society. Country girls make a 
fidle in silver coins, string them together 
ithe shape of a cap, and put them on 
upon a holiday. They wear their dowry 
Oa their heads. Town girls spend it at 
Me haberdasher’s, and wear it all over 
their body. 
+ Photini was at school at the Heteria. 
MHis, as you are aware, is a seminary 
established on the rules of the Legion of 
Honour, but governed by wider and more 
lerant laws. The daughters of soldiers 
‘are not merely educated there, but also 
metimes the heiresses of brigands. 
_Colonel John’s daughter knew a little 
‘English and French, but her timidity did 
“Bot permit her to shine in conversation. 
“& learned afterwards that her father cal- 
‘Bulated on us to improve her in foreign 
SHanguages. Her father having learned 
SPhat Christodulos sheltered respectable 
74nd well-educated Europeans, begged the 
Ponfectioner to fetch her from school 
very Sunday, and serve as his agent. 
his bargain seemed to please Christo- 
ulos, and even more his son Dimitri. 
Phe young guide for strangers devoured 
with his eyes the poor school-girl, who 
d not notice if, 
We had arrangéd to go afl tovetlier and 
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hear the band play. It is a fine sight, 
which the Athenians permit themselves 
every Sunday. The entire population 
roceeds in full dress to a dusty field, to 
heat waltzes and quadrilles performed by 
a regimental band. The poor go on foot, 
the rich in carriages, the dandies on 
horseback. The court would not miss 
it for an empire. After the last 
quadrille everybody returns home with 
powdered clothes, but happy hearts; 
and they say, ‘“ We were uncommonly 
amused.” 

It is certain that Photini calculated 
on going to the music, and her admirer, 
Dimitri, was not vexed at the thought of 
appearing there with her, for he wore a 
new coat which he had bought ready- 
made from the Athenian Moses. Un- 
fortunately the rain began falling so 
copiously, that we were compelled to 
remain at home. To kill the time, 
Maroula proposed to us to play at card: 
for sugarplums. This is a fashionable 
amusement in middle-class society. She 
fetched a jar from the shop, and gave 
each of us a handful of native sngar- 
plums, flavoured with cloves, aniseed, 
pepper, and chicory. After this the cards 
were dealt, and the first who managed to 
hold nine of the same*colour received 
three sugarplums from each of his oppo- 
nents. Giacomo, the Maltese, showed 
by his sustained attention that gain was 
not a matter of indifference to him. 
Chance declared in his favour; he made 
a fortune, and we saw him swallow seven 
or eight handfuls of sugarplums, which 
had passed through everybody’s hands. 
not excluding M. Mérinay’s. 

I, who took less interest in the game, 
concentrated my attention on a curious 
a gpm. that was taking place on my 
eft, where the young Athenian’s glances 
were broken off one after the other against 
Photini’s indifference. Harris, who did 
not look at her, attracted her to him by an 
invisible force. He held his cards with 
a passably careless air, yawned from time 
to time with American candour, or 
whistled Yankee Doodle, without any 
respect for the company. I believe that 
Christodulos’ narrative had struck him, 
and that his mind was trotting about 
the mountains in pursuit of Hadji 
Stavros. Atany rate, if he were thinking 
of anything, it was assuredly not of love. 
Perhaps the young girl was not thinking 
of it either, for nearly all Greek women 
have a substantial pavement of indiffer- 
efice at the bottom of their hearts. Still, 
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she looked at my friend John as the lark 
gazes at the mirror. She was not ac- 
quainted with him; she knew nothing 
about him, neither his name, his country, 
nor his fortune. She had not heard 
him speak, and even had she done so, she 
vas certainly not competent to judge 
were he clever. She saw that he was ex- 
eessively good-looking, and that was 
enough. ‘The ancient Greeks adored 
beauty, and it-is the only one of their 
divinities which never had any atheists. 
The Greek women of to-day, in spite of 
the decadence, can still distinguish an 
Apollo from an ugly fellow. In M. 
Vauriel’s collection of Greek songs there 
is one which may be thus translated— 

“Boys, do you wish to know—girls, 
would you like to learn, how love assails 
us? Jt enters by the eyes; from the 
eyes it descends to the heart, and in the 
heart it takes root.” 

Decidedly Photini knew the song; 
for she opened her eyes wide that love 
might euter without stooping. 

The rain did not leave off falling, or 
Dimitri ogling the girl, or the girl Took- 
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ing at Harris, or Giacomo munching 
sugarplums, or M. Mérinay telling littl 
Bobster a chapter of animal history, to 
which he was not listening. At eight 
o’clock Maroula laid the cloth for supper, 
Photini was placed between Dimitri and 
myself; she said little, and ate nothing, 
At dessert, when the servant spoke about 
taking her back to school, she made a 
violent effort, and whispered in my ear— 

“Ts Mr. Harris married ?” 

I took a delight in tormenting her a 
little, so I replied— 

“Yes, miss; he married the widow 
of the Doge of Venice.” 

“Ts it possible ! How old is she ?” 

**Old as the world, and eternal like it.” 

“ Do not mock me; 1 am a poor girl, 
and do not understand your European 
jests.” 

“Tn other words, miss, he has mar. 
ried the sea; he commands the American 
vessel, the Fuiry.” 

She thanked me with such a beam of 
joy that her ugliness was eclipsed by it, 
and I fancied her pretty for at least a 
second. 


(To be continued.) 
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AND HOW 
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By Spencer Tuomson, M.D. 


CHAPTER LI. 


MIEALTII-SEEKERS GENERALLY: THEIR REASONS FOR GOING, AND THE PLACES THEY GO TO 
—LEAVING HOME—NEED OF CHANGE A NATURAL LAW—CHANGE OF SCENE—ACTIVE-MINDED 
MEN BENEFIT MOST—WHY AND HOW-—-AN OBJECT REQUISITE—CHANGE OF AIR—ITS AD- 
VANTAGES—OZONE—GOOD EFFECTS OF LIGHT—HOW TO GET MOST AIR—EXERCISE—USE 
OF LUNGS AND SKIN-——EFFECTS ON SYSTEM GENERALLY—DIET. 


Ir has cost us some little thought how best 
to classify our ‘‘ Trips after Health” so as 
to meet the needs as well as the wishes of 
our inquiring readers, albeit these readers 
being—as we hope—not only very varied 
as to their personal tastes, but also with 
respect to the motive which sends them 
roaming. First, we have those who betake 
themselves to holiday journeyings, not 
because they are ill, but because they 
wish to keep illness off, and wisely seek 
by needful relaxation to preserve the 
health they have. These form a very 
large proportion of our summer tourists, 
and appear in all shades of character. 
There is the student, or the worn young 
man of business, mayhap some active old 


man of business, who takes staff in hand, 
and knapsack on back, and trudges off on 
his pedestrian tour to Wales, Derbyshire, 
or Scotland, or, indeed, anywhere to 
which his own peculiar pursuits or fancies 
lead. Of such pedestrian tourists, Mr. 
White — the author of Zhe Londoner’s 
Walk to the Land’s End, and Month 
ix Yorkshire—is the model; but they 
are of all sorts—sportsmen, it may be— 
adding a fly-rod to their equipment, and 
a dish of trout to their evening meals on 
their progress—or geologists, or botanists. 
Happy are they who can walk their 
summer tour— happy, because of the 
greatly added enjoyment which they thus 
derive from their trip, and from the in- 
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ased benefit to themselves; happy, 
o, in the indication which such a mode 

touring gives of yet vigorous health 
od bake: Oo not unhappy must they 
>» counted who, like the more familiar 
rsonage, Paterfamilias, too stout, per- 
ps too lazy, for active touring, quietly 
eparts with all his belongings, b rail, to 


“$6me noted or quict-going sea-side place, 


#8 his tastes may be. 
~ Now, all these persons we have enu- 
YMerated are frequenters of Health Re- 
‘Sorts, but they are not invalids; they go 
keep health, not to recover it ; yo | 
, not to drink waters redolent of sul- 
retted hydrogen, or inky with iron 
WmMpregnation; they are not flying from 
Rorth-easters with consumption in their 
‘fain, but they simply go to seek the health- 
evivers of good fresh air, plenty of exer- 
Se, and freedom from business care, 
ding, it may be—perhaps not always 
| wisely—a little sea-bathing to their other 
Uxkurics. 
eyThere are, however, frequenters of 
Health Resorts, who, on the other hand, 
go, not to keep health, but to recover it, 
to whom the going is less of pleasure 
‘than necessity—who have to seek the 
Sheltered, and generally sea-side, nooks 
Of our island, where they may shun the 
damp, the cold, and the cutting breeze— 
ewWho leave home rather in winter than in 
Summer. ‘To a third set of persons, the 
Mimeral water to be drank, or bathed in, 
the object of the journey. All these 
/Minst be considered in our “Trips ;” and 
$0 we have been led to divide their des- 
Tinations into 
PLEASURE RESORTS, AND SEA-SIDE QUAR- 
"#TERS; CLIMATE RESORTS; AND WaA- 
_ TERING PLACES. 


a Some of the first, however, come under 

the heads of the second and third, seeing 
‘that at one season they are the property 
of the seekers of health and pleasure com- 


SBined, and that at another they are al- 


Be 


ost entirely given up to invalids. Yet, 


‘WPefore we take our departure, or even 


Eee cre Ey SORE Ten 
Neb A Fa 


Re nae tn eD He 
‘ Rar athe 


“WHismiss the whereunto of our health-seek- 


ing, let us get some idea of the whys and 
he wherefores, of the hygienics of change 

f air and scene, and of increased exercise 
in short, of all we usually seek for when 

e leave home for health. What are the 
onditions of most of us at home? Justly 

0 we cling to the things of home, and 

ul that belongs to them and it; to its 
let comforts, its ease and its abandon ; 


@ our accustomed seat by fireside in easy- 
| VOL. I. NO. 1, 
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chair, or at the study-table covered wilh 
books and papers. e think highly of 
our garden, if we are fortunate enough to 
possess one; in short, we love home and 
all belonging to it; but even home is not 
the best place always. There 7s a time 
for leaving it if we can, and we shall be all 
the better for doing so. We get sundry 
ideas or fancies that are somehow asso- 
ciated with every-day scenes and every- 
day business ; they are not always whole- 
some ideas, or pleasant fancies, but we 
cannot shake them off. They, perhaps, 
cloud our brows, disturb our nights, and 
spoil our digestion. We know they are 
not real and true; but still there they are, 
looming large and ugly, like the mist 
spectres of the Hartz mountains, or, as 
Longfellow has it, like 


An army of phantoms vast and wan 


that 


Beleaguer the human soul. 


Day by day we fight these phantoms, 
sometimes they beat, and sometimes ve, 
but, on the whole, they have the best of 
it, and we call them the blues; we are 
“hipped,” and we know it; but yet we 
cannot get out of the old tracks of thouglit 
as long as we stay with the old cares and 
anxieties about us, so, at last, either by 
our doctor’s advice, or by our own, we 
pack up the “warranted solid leather” 
portmanteau, or the light knapsack, and 
are off for as long as our lucky star, as 
regards business or purse, will permit. 
Ere many hours are over, we find our- 
selves drawing in health and sea-breezes 
at the Telegraph on the Great Ormes 
Head; steaming round the Kyles of Bute; 
looking after sea anemones, with ‘‘ Gosse” 
in our hand, at Tenby; or, mayhap, get- 
ting our ideas, and something else, turned 
topsy turvy in a chopping sea between 
Southampton and Jersey. 

Now, what is there in change of air o1 
scene that does us allsomuch good? It 
is often said, that till railroads gave the 
facility for moving, people could do with- 
outall this, and stayedat home and enjoyed 
themselves. People did do without it, 
that is certain; but that they would have 
been better for it, lived longer, and led 
happier lives is no less certain. It may 
be, too, that they did not require it quite 
so much as ‘we do at the present day, for 
taking things more tnt more easily 
some would say, their minds, kept at a 
lower pressure, did not, probably, require 
so imperatively the periodical “turning 
out to grass.” Read the accounts of the 

D 
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easy way in which the old road travellers 
took matters, dined on their journey, and 
smoked their pipes afterwards ; or how 
the old merchants or tradesmen locked 
up counting-house and. shop—they do so 
now in some places—and walked off to 
dinner. How dillerent is it now, how 
revalent is that condition, especially in 
arge towns, which Dr. James Johnson* 
calls “ Wear and tear,” a condition be- 
tween sickness and health, not curable by 
physic, and which he compares to a ship 
still seaworthy, but with rigging and 
seams requiring overhauling, caulking, 
&c. How common, too, is the etiolation 
or blanching caused by town life, and 
which the above quoted author traces as 
indicative, in the higher classes, of “no 
avocation,’” in the middle and lower 
classes, of ‘‘ unhealthy avocation.” 

No avocation ; unhealthy avocation ! 
the one with its ennui, its indulgences, 
and z/s excitements, the other with its 
overwork and anxietics, and 7/s excite- 
ments, are, one or other of then, wearing, 
tearing, blanching most of us, till it be- 
comes, at some period or other of our 
career, a question of hopeless bad health, 
or hypochondriacism, or change of air and 
scene: we might cite it as one of those 
beneficent provisions, balances, if we may 
so call them, of Providence, by which 
those very powers of mechanism so pro- 
ductive of increased wear and tear in life 
—at least in business life—bring us also 
the remedy in the increased facilities for 
locomotion. 

Taking another, and perhaps a higher 
view of this question of change, we can- 
not fail to recognise it as a principle pre- 
vailing so universally throughout creation, 
that. we must look upon it as a necessity 
for the preservation, or, what is the same 
thing, orderly progression of all things. 
Man’s physical nature goes not on well 
without change; keep an individual too 
exclusively to one system of diet, and he 
will come to loathe it, to digest it badly, 
and to derive little good from it; keep 
him, mentally, to one limited range of 
thought—especiaily of anxious thought, 
which is to the mind somewhat like food 
hard of digestion is to the stomach—and 
soon you will have him suffering men- 
tally and requiring change. Albeit the 
man of much mind requires it all the 
more than one the reverse. Some men, 
it is true, go on from day to day and year 
to year, plodding im the same horse-and- 


* Author of the Economy of Healih, &c. 
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mill round of business, and feel unhappy 


if there is any interruption to their usual 
habit ; but it will be found that these are 
not men of mental toil, but of compara. 
tive mental laziness ; they have got into 
a routine requiring neither much thought 
or exertion of mind ; it causes little wear, 
but it also causes apathy as regards 
things beyond the old well known track. 


CHANGE OF SCENE. 


The advantages to be derived from 
change of scene are as varied as _ the 
minds, dispositions, and habits of those 
who seek it; generally, the most advan- 
tage accruing to those who, when they 
do work, work well; in short, to those 
who have the most active minds. It has 
been remarked that no men seem to get so 
completely dégagé on foreign, or, indeed, 
home travel, as many of our hardest- 
working engineers, lawyers—the doctors, 
generally, have but few chances of travel 
—and men whose perceptive and _ reflec. 
tive faculties are always on the qui 
vive, and who seek their rest, not in idle- 
ness, but in change of mental occupation, 
to a less irksome and freer exercise of the 
mind on novel objects, as Dr. Forbes re- 
marks, in his Physician's Holiday — 
driving out old notions by forcing in new 
ones, on the principle of the pop gun. 

On the other hand, the man of listless 
mind derives comparatively small benefit 
from change of scene; his faculties, the 
channels through which the advantages 
should flow, are dull and clogged, and he 
has yet to learn the distinction between 
“eyes and no eyes,” and that there is a 
eye of the mind as well as of the body. 

There are men of active mind who, 
without going into any special pursuit, 
yet enter with interest into all things 
they come across: they are naturally ex- 
dowed, perhaps, with a keen perceptiou 
of the beautiful, and then every turn 0! 
the road or river is a new excitement— 
every passing cloud-shadow, or glint ol 
sunlight on the landscape, is a strong 
pleasure. Another has an interest w 
studying character, and here travel opens 
up to him never-failing sources of amuse- 
ment and interest. But even to sucl 
men, and, certainly, to the great mass 0! 
people, the cultivation of some spccitl 
pursuit is 742 great source of advantage 
when change of scene is sought for the 
mind’s health. Some branch of Natural 
History, Geology, Botany; the now pe 
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'pular studies of the seashore; any or all 


of them give a strong zest to the journey. 


~~ Natural History we more especially press 
"upon our readers’ attention, but all have 
not these tastes, and to them antiquarian 
ore, historical and topographical interests 
‘come to aid. He must be a dullard, in- 
eed, who cannot find some pursuit which 
ill interest his mind; but, failing such 
s we have named, or rather in conjunc- 
tion with them, let him take to fly-fishing; 
‘only get something that will carry his 
oughis out of the old channels, and 
void lollings on the sea-shore with the 
ast new novel, and listless, aimless stroll- 
@ng, which ends in wishing for the holiday 
terminate: well, if the excitements 
@f table indulgence do not step in to 
@estroy what little good the ors may 
bring. 
_ We mention these things because we 
know they- exist and take place. Some 
orks, which show well how a holiday 
@ay be enjoyed and profited by, have been 
@ublished of late years; as, for example, 
Wr. Forbes’ Physician’s Holiday; Eras- 
mus Wilson's Zhree Weeks’ Scamper 
Birougi the Gerinan Spas; White’s Lon- 
doner’s Walk to the Land’s End, and Month 
Yorkshire; or poor Hugh Miller’s Jm- 
essions of England—all the books of 
tive-minded, hard-working men. 
beri want change of scene! think over 


















ur hints on the subject. Go off with as 
@asy a mind as you can, look upon the 
wtep as a duty as well as a pleasure, pack 
Bp your cares, or at least as many of them 
@s possible, put them at the back of your 
ad, lock them up there, and leave the 
y at home, determine to do and see all 
@you can, and if the change of scene does 
Mot work a good many of the cobwebs out 
jof your head, and, may be, out of your 

Reart too, and send all those misty giants, 

we spoke of a litile “~ back, trooping, 
We give you up as a bad job, and un- 
pvorthy of lesson No. 1, on the way to 
yprofit by our “Trips after Health.” So 
patent for good, indeed, is change of 
“yscene, that even to the poor invalid un- 
ble to leave the sick chamber, the book 
of travel will in some degree—but only 
4 some degree—supply the place of the 
reality. In her Life in the Sick Room, 
@eAliss Martineau speaks warmly from her 
own experience of the exhilaration pro- 
uced by the unexpected volume of voy- 
mges and travels. ‘‘ Blessings,” says the 
authoress, “on the writers of voyages and 
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* The Recreations of a Country Parson. 





travels, and not the less for their not 
having contemplated our case in describ- 
ing what they have seen. A schoolboy 
or a soldier’s eagerness after voyages and 
travels is nothing to that of an invalid. 
We are insatiable in regard to this kind 
of book. To us it is scenery, exercise, 
free air. The new knowledge is quite a 
secondary consideration. We are weary 
of the aspect of a chest of drawers—tired 
of certain marks onthe wall, and of many 
unchangeable features of our apartment, 
so that when morning comes, and our 
eyes open upon these objects, and we 
foresee the seasons of pain, or of bodily 
distress, or mental depression, which we 
know must come round as regularly as 
the hours, we loathe the prospect of our 
day.” 

When we find even the representation 
of change, the mere picturing of scenes 
which the reader may never hope to real- 
ize, so powerful for good to the mind, 
there is little need, perhaps, to add to 
what has been already said, but we have 
lately met with some remarks from a 
published work of note,* so apposite, so 

erfectly in accordance with the above 
ideas, that we cannot but quote them. 
The author says— 

“Let it be here remarked that recrea- 
tion can be fully enjoyed only by the man 
who has some earnest occupation. ‘Tlie 
end of the work is to enjoy leisure ; but 
to enjoy leisure you must have gone 
through work. Play-time must come 
after school-time, otherwise it loses its 
savour. Play, after all, is a relative thing; 
it is not a thing which has an absolute 
existence. There is no such thing as play, 
except to the worker. It comes out by 
contrast. Put white upon white, and you 
can hardly see it; put white upon black, 
and how plain it is. Light your lamp in 
the sunshine, and it is nothing; you must 
have darkness round it to make its pre- 
sence felt. And besides this, a great part 
of the enjoyment of recreation consists in 
the feeling that we have earned it by pre- 
vious hard work. One goes out for the 
afternoon walk with a light heart when 
one has done a good task since breakfast. 
It is one thing for a dawdling idler to set 
off to the Continent or to the Highlands, 
just because he is sick of everything 
around him; and quite another thing 
when a hard wrought man, who is of 
some use in life, sets off, as gay as a lark, 
with the pleasant feeling that he has 
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brought some worthy work to an end, on 
the self-same tour. And then a busy man 
finds a relish in simple recreations ; while 
aman who has nothing to do finds all 
things wearisome, and thinks that life is 
‘used up;’ it takes something quite out 
of the way to tickle that indurated palate; 
you might as well think to prick the hide 
of a hippopotamus with a needle as to ex- 
cite the interest of that d/asé being by 
any amusement which is not highly spiced 
with the cayenne of vice. And ¢haé cer- 
tainly has a powerful effect. It was a 
glass of water the wicked old French- 
woman was drinking when she said, ‘ Oh, 
that this were a sin, to give it a relish!’” 
Next to change of scene, and, indeed, 
necessarily conjoined with it, comes 


CHANGE OF AIR, 


an aid to health seeking which even they 
find of advantage who have the benefit of 
pure air at all times; how much more 
must it do good to the man who has been 
shut up, day after day, in the unventilated 
office or workshop, and who exchanges 
the close air for the free uncontaminated 
breezes of heaven, laden with the fragrance 
of earth or the exhalations of the ocean ! 
Yet, putting aside the obvious causes of 
benefit, change of air alone does good, as 
we see it in the case of hooping cough, 
when even a pure air is exchanged for one 
comparatively less pure; and where, as 
in very young children, change of scene 
can have no effect. Not that we think it 
a matter of indifference into what air the 
summer—we inust coin a word—Health- 
resorter goes, but yet he cannot go very 
wrong. It is only when invalidism comes 
in that this point requires to be closely 
studied, and then it does require much 
attention ; moreover, it is oftener a winter 
than a summer consideration, and we 
must revert to it again. We would not, 
of course, have our advisees seek their 
summer quarters by the side of a marsh, 
where ague might lurk on the surface of 
the half-dried mud; and, in choosing, we 
would have them cast a sharp eye to the 
drainage of their favourite locale, and see, 
too, that the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide does not cause an ebbing and flowing 
of town filth poured in near the shore. 
Generally speaking, however, few can 
exchange the air they usually live in for 
that of country or seashore residence, and 
not reap advantages. The habitual dweller 
on the coast must seek his change in- 
land, and probably the more elevated the 
site the more certain the advantage ; in- 
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land people do not require telling to go to 
the sea for change, for few seem to think, 
in Britain at least, of going anywhere 
else, unless, indeed, it is to the hilly 
regions of Wales, Cumberland, and Scot. 
land. What people have done instinc. 
tively, science seems to confirm; fo; 
going to the sea-shore and to the hill 
countries, they go to where ozone is most 
abundant. ‘This word ozone is perhaps 
puzzler to many of our readers, and re- 
quires some explanation. Shortly, it is 
the term aia to a recently discovered 
principle, existing in greater or less inten. 
sity in the atmosphere—in greater, in 
those situations, as on the sea-shore or 
lofty mountains, where the air is most 
pure—in less, where, asin large cities, it 
is less pure. It seems more than pro. 
bable that this ozone is the oxygen gas 
of the atmosphere in a peculiar condition; 
but whether it is so or no, its existence 
in greater or less proportion is evidently 
closely connected with health. As we 
are digressing into this little scientific 
explanation, we may as well embrace tlie 
opportunity to impress upon our readers 
how greatly health is influenced for goo, 
especially in the feeble, by free exposure, 
not only to good air, but to the diffused 
light of day. This is not the place to 
discuss the subject, or to bring proofs oi 
what is an undoubted fact, so pray take 
it upon our testimony—pray act upon it; 
we kuow not, even yet, how much the 
chemical rays of sunlight influence ou! 
physical well-being, so pray, reader, re- 
member when we talk of getting plenty 
of fresh air, we mean plenty of suuligit 
as well. 

If we seek change of air as a duty, it 
must be our interest to get as much of 
the commodity as possible: one way ol 
course is to be as much out in it as pos- 
sible, but there is a difference how we 
“take the air,” whether we go about it 
in an easy Jaissez faire fashion, which 
does not quicken a respiration or heart 
beat ; or whether by climbing, walking, 
running, &c., and by all the modes ol 
exercise we can indulge in—now that we 
have no dignity to support—we make tlic 
heart pump the blood through the lungs 
in double quick time, and make our res 
pirations, as perforce we must, keep pace. 
And so one man goes to the sea-side, aid 
lolls on the beach, or in the reading-roon, 
and taking it easy, but gets half measure 
of the new air; whilst another exercising 
himself gets double measure and double 


good, 
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EXERCISE 


Tells by inciting both heart and lungs to 
“Grereased action and energy, and this, 
“@oue in a pure air, is great gain to the 


WRrification of the blood; but exercise 
“docs much more, for not only are the 
Hangs, with their large capacity for air, 
@reat purifiers, but the skin is little less 
@ficctive towards the same end. All 
how the palpable effect of exercise upon 
Phe skin; but many, even still, are igno- 
Pant that the sensible perspiration is but 
iD increase of an insensible perspiration 
Which is unceasingly someed out from 
yriads of little pores, the mouths of the 
Sweat clands, and the oil glands of the 
kK Stop this insensible perspiration 
but for a short time—and, as has been 
foved upon unfortunate animals, death 
is the quick result; the speedy, fatal 
éffect, however, being, perhaps, more es- 
pecially due to the stoppage of the tran- 
piration of carbonic acid gas, which is 
Beidantly thrown off from the skin 
arface, as well as the oil, water, and 
alts from the little glands. Think a 
Moment; the ordinary, insensible per- 
biration is continually freeing us from a 
Mass of impurity which cannot be retained 
our system without injury; convert 
insensible perspiration into sensible 
exercise, to speak strongly, produce 
derate sweating; and if the clothing 
rational, you will give off to the winds 
the cause of many a headache, and gloomy 
fiought. Now, this increased skin ex- 
€fetion must come from somewhere, and 
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$0 it does, for the increased exertion causes 


iicreased wear and tear of system; every 
Step works up tissue ; and muscles, blood- 
Vesscls, nerves, are all used quicker than 
When the man sat at his desk, or-measured 
his goods. Off go these used-up matters, 
probably the worst first, through lungs 
and skin, as fast as they can, and, to make 
@ long story short, the man begins to feel 
This waste, for from all sides there are 


“@elegraphs to the stomach for supplies, 
4nd he finds himself getting excessively 


SMungry, the early-dinner hour very wel- 


ome, and the formerly capricious stomach 
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(To be continued ) 
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ready for anything ; and so new supplies 
go in to supply the ‘seers of the old used- 
i 


up works, and the physical man is getting 
renovated, taken to pieces, as it were, and 
built up again, so that by the time his 
fortnight—or, if he be a lucky man, his 
month—is up, he has become a sort of 
alter ego, and returns home with tlic 
wheels so well oiled, and the works going 
so smoothly, that he forgets all his old 
erievances. 

Our short sketch will be sufficient, 
mayhap, to give our readers some idea of 
the actual rational benefit to be expected 
from change of scene, change of air, and 
exercise. Have we nothing to say of 


DIET 


to the health-resorter? We have very 
little; our chief hint is—do not make 
idleness, and the non-necessity for exer- 
tion of mind or body, an excuse for or 
incentive to gormandizing; do not let 
the mind get vacant and ennuiéd so that 
it looks forward to meal-times as means 
of killing time. At the Health Resort 
the body should take the mind to dinner, 
not the reverse; nevertheless, that is no 
reason why you should not and ought not 
thoroughly to enjoy meals—as most do 
under the influence of new air and scene, 
only let not the table become an object, 
or then adieu to health, for excess is 
almost sure to follow, and, with excess, 
indisposition to exertion. But we are not 
writing you a book on dietetics. Take 
with you, to the country, the usual mo- 
derate habits every man ought to have 
when engaged in his ordinary occupation 
allowing always for increased appetite. 
If you are of the number who suffer from 
weak digestion—if you cannot at home 
indulge in such things as cucumber, raw 
vegetables, shell-fish, &c., with impunity, 
try them not now, they will do you no 
good, perhaps harm. If beer or wine are 
habitual to you, take them moderately 
as usual; in fact, keep to what you 
know is plain, wholesome diet, and you 
cannot go wrong. : 

In our next we shall treat of the Sea 
and Sea-side Doings. 
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Part I. 


A Dew-prop, once, 
In a summer’s night, 
Was touched by the wand 
Of a faithless sprite, 


As the moon, in her change, 
Shot a trembling ray 

Down the bosky dell 
Where the dew-drop lay; 


And tainted with change 
By the wild-wood sprite, 

Was the dew-drop, till then 
So pure and so bright. 


For what might be pure, 
If *twere not the dew ? 

A gift from the skies 
Karth’s sweets to renew. 


What may be brigit 

As the dew-drops are ? 
Kindred are they 

To the evening star. 


Blest is the dew 

When the day’s begun, 
It flies to the kiss 

Of the godlike sun. 


Blest is the dew 

At the evening hour, 
Taking its rest 

In some grateful flower, 
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That gives forth its odour, 
To welcome the fall 

Of the dew-drop that sinks 
In the balmy thrall. 


Enfolded in fragrance, 
Entranced it lies, 

Till the morning’s dawn, 
When it lightly flies 


From the balmy lips 

Of the waking flower, 
Which droops through the day, 
When the dew-drop’s away, 
And mourns the delay 

Of the evening hour. 


O, how the sprite-struck 
Dew-drop stray’d 

"Mong the wildest flow’rs 
Of the wild-wood glade ! 


Toying with all, 
She was constant to none, 
Though she held her faith 
To the lordly sun. 


She sought a new couch 
As the eve grew dim, 

But at morning she ever 
Returned to him. 


The fond rose pined 
Tn its hidden heart 
While the dew-drop play’d 
Her changeful part. 


And though it was kiss’d 
By some dew-drop bright, 
Griev’d that it was not 
The one of last night. 


The leaf-shelter’d lily, 

Pale “ flow’r of the vale,’ 
The love-plaint felt 

Of the nightingale ; 


Santee 


THE DEW-DROP. 











Whose song never bore 
So much meaning as now :— 
O, sympathy !—subtile 
In teaching art thou. 


The violet (heart-like), 
The sweeter for grief, 
Sigh’d forth its balm 
In its own relief ; 


While its jealous companions 
Coneeiv’d it blest, 

And envied the pang 
Of an aching breast. 


Thus, eve after eve, 
Did the dew-drop betray 
Some leaflet that smiled 
On the pendant spray ; 


And blossoms that sprang 
ey a healthful root, 
Faded in grief, 
And produced no fruit. 


But what eared she ? 
Who was always caressed, 
As she sank in delight 
On some fresh flower’s breast. 


Though it died the next nig)it, 
She could pass it, and say, 
a ing—“twas my love 


At last, in her pride, 
She so faithless got, 
She even forsook 
The forget-me-not. 


And Nature frown’d 

On the bright coquette, 
And sternly said— 

“T will teach thee yet 
A lesson so hard 

Thou wilt not forget!” 





Part II. 


THE roses of summer 
Are past and gone, 

And sweet things are dying 
One by one; 

But autumn is bringing 
In richer suits, 

To match with his sunsets 
His glowing fruits ; 

And the flowers the dew-drop 
Deserted now, 

For the richer caress 
Of the clustering bough. 


So dainty a dew-drop 
A leaf would not suit, 
For her nothing less 
Would suffice than the fruit. 


The bloom of the plum 

And the nect’rine’s perfume 
Were deserted, in turn, 

A fresh love to assume ; 


And as each she gave up, 

If her conscience did preach, 
Her ready excuse 

Was the down of the peach. 
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But fruits will be gathered 
Ere autumn shall close ; 
Then where in her pride 
May the dew-drop repose ? 
Nor a bud, nor a flower, 
Nor a leaf is there now; 
They are gone whom she slighted— 
There’s nought but the bough. 


And the dew-drop would now 
Keep her mansion of air, 
With her bright lord the Sun, 

Nor, at evening, repair 
To the desolate earth ; 

Where no lovers remain 
But grasses so humble, 

And brambles so plain, 


So crooked, so knotty, 
So jaggéd and bare— 
Indeed would the dew 
Keep her mansion of air! 


But Nature looked dark, 
And her mandate gave, 

And the autumn dew 
Was her winter slave. 
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When the lordly Sun 
Had his journey sped 

Far in the south, 
Towards ocean’s bed, 


And short was the time 
That he held the sky, 

His oriflamb wavin 
Nor long nor high, 


And the dew-drop lay 
In dark cold hours, 
Embraced by the weeds 
That survived the flowers. 


Oh! chill was her tear, 

As she thought of the night 
She had wept in pure joy 

At her rose’s delight ; 


While now for the morning 
She sigh’d ;—that its ray 
Should bear her from loathsome 

Embraces away. 


Like a laggard it came; 
And so briefly it shone, 
She scarce reach’d the sky 
Ere her bright lord was gone; 











And downward again 


Among weeds was she borne, 


To linger in pain 


Till her bright lord’s return. 


THroveH tlie bare branches 
Sigh’d the chill breeze 

As the sun went down 
Where the leafless trees 


Are darkly standing, 
Like skeletons grim, 

Gainst the fading light 
Of the west, grown dim; 


And colder and colder 

__ Lhe embers decay 

That were glowing red 
With the fire of day, 


THE DEW-DROP. 


Part LI. 


And 





Aud Nature frown’d 


On the bright coquette, 
ain she said— 
«“T will teach thee yet 


A lesson so hard 


Thou wilt never forget !”’ 


Till Darkness wrapp’d 
In her mantle drear 

The withering forms 
Of the dying Year. 


Thus bleak and black 
Was the face of the world, 

When Winter his silvery 
Banner unfurled, 


His sprites sending forth 
In their glittering array, 
To seize in the night 
Each fantastical spray 
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And the fern in the wood, 
And the rush by the stream, 
Were sparkling with gems 
In the mornmg beam. 


So charm’d was the stream 
With the beauty around, 
That it stopp’d in its course, 
And it utter’d no sound ; 


In the silent entrancement 
Of Winter’s embrace, 

It sought not to wander 
From that charméd place ; 


For better it loved 
With old Winter to be, 
In the diamond-hung woods, 
Than be lost in the sea. 


But the dew-drap’s home 
Was in yon bright sky, 

Aud when im the sunbeam 
She sought to fly, 


Chain’d to a weed 
Was the bright frail thing, 
And she might not mount 
On her morning wing. 


“Ha! ha!” laugh’d Nature, 
“T’ve caught thee now; 
Bride of old Winter, 
Bright thing, art thou! 


“Think of how many 
A flower for thee 
Hath wasted its heart 
In despondency. 


“ Now where thou ’rt fetter’d 
Thou must remain ; 

Let thy pride rejoice 
In so drighé a chain.” 


“True,” said the dew-drop, 
*Ts all thou’st told, 

My fetters are bright— 
But ah, so cold! 


** Rather than sparkle 
In diamond chain, 

I'd dwell with the humblest 
Flower again ; 





« And never would rove 
From a constant bliss, 
If I might ’scape 
From a fate like this ; 


“Tn glittering misery 
Bid me not sleep ! 

Mother, oh, let me 
Melt and weep! 


“ Weep in the breast 
Of my chosen flower, 

And for ever renounce 
My changeful hour; 


“ For though to the skies 
I shall daily spring, 

At the sunrise bright, 
On my rainbow wing, 


“To my flower Pll return 
At golden even, 

With a love refresh’d 
At the fount of heaven !” 


The Spirit of Spring 
Was listening near ; 

The captive dew-drop 
She came to cheer! 


Her fetter she broke, 
And the chosen flower 
Was given to the dew-drop 
In happy hour. 


And true to her faith, 
Did the dew-drop come, 

When the honey-bee, 
With his evening hum, 


Was bidding farewell 

To the rose, which he taught, 
By his fondness, to know 

*Twas with sweetness fraught. 


And the rose thought the bee 
Was a silly thing 

To fly from the dew 
With his heavy wing ; 


For “ Ah,” sighed the rose, 
As it hung on the bough, 
“Bright dew-drop, there’s nothing 
So sweet as thou!” 
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Tmere are in Merry England many 


e castles still standing, which recal 
8 memory of days long pe. the 
mees of manners and of circum- 
@nces, and the vicissitudes of states. 
Mest of them testify to the lapse of time 
¥ruined walls and desolate halls: the 
Uastle of Warwick, however, retains, 
b its historical interest, much of the 
mdour which has long characterized 
and though its changes have been 
prous, they are not marked by decay. 
et us cast our eyes backward to 
days when the warlike Romans 
essed the land, ere yet a stone of the 
ent venerable edifice was laid; see 
Avon gliding through the fine grassy 
dows, and skirting the noble forest of 
ive oak,—a bold, perpendicular rock 
ng on the northern bank, beyond which 
high artificial mound marked the Pre- 
lum. Here swarthy men kept watch 
id ward, within fosse and embankment, 
ting their eyes from time to time to- 
ds distant stations, which just ap- 
ared in the horizon. Such was the 
@sidium, or garrison town, which was 
ld to bea valuable point of observa- 
n, being situated nearly in the middle 
the province. 
And now change the scene. See the 
-haired Saxons keep their herds on the 


ins, or beneath the spreading oaks; a 


fair tower has risen on the rock overhang- 
ing the river, which protects and com- 
mands a town adjoining—the name 
changed in sound, though not in significa- 
tion—War (or Waryn) Wik, meaning a 

arrison or war station among the Saxons. 

ere dwelt the Lady Ethelfleda, daughter 
of the great Kimg Alfred; and we may 
imagine her sitting with her handmaidens, 
in long gown and kirtle, her silken veil 
bound on her head, the light tresses es- 
caping from beneath the folds; perhaps 
embroidering the hangings which were to 
decorate the hall—they might have been 
like those described by Ingulphus, with 
golden birds in satllewerk: or, soaring 
to higher delineations, they might bear a 
representation of the destruction of Troy. 
Or, we may fancy we may see her looking 
from her lattice on the town, which was 
much bound to her, for she had repaired 
it when decayed. 

And after the lapse of a century wa: 
Turchil de Warwyk possessor of the do- 
main; his ensign,—the Bear and Ragged 
Staff,—embroidered on the banner that 
waves over the tower—that ensign which 
he adopted from his celebrated ancestor 
Guy, and which continued the badge be- 
longing to the title, as it passed through 
the families of Newburgh, Beauchamp, 
Nevil, Plantagenet, and Dudley. 

he conquering Norman fortified the 
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town, and ordained that twelve burgesses 
“should accompany the kinge in his 
warres. He that upon warning given 
obeyed not, paid a hundred shillings to 
the kinge; but, if the kinge made a 
voyage by sea against his enemies, they 
sent either foure Jdofeswans, or foure 
pounds of deniers.” (It is not ex- 
plained of what use the boteswans were, 
who had probably never seen the sea.) By 
royal order, the castie was enlarged and 
strengthened, Turchil removed, and 
Heury de Newburgh, established in his 
place, held the fief of the king. When 
ifenry the First made, at Woodstock, the 
first park yet seen in England, Henry de 
Newsarss imitated his royal master in 
forming one near his castle; deer and 
animals for the chase replaced the peace- 
ful flocks and herds, and the graceful 
antler was reflected in the Avon’s stream. 
Nor was this earl devoted alone to his 
own pleasure: he founded in the town a 
priory; and his son, following the ex- 
ample, established a hospital for the 
Templars, and the beautiful collegiate 
church of Our Lady. Twice the property 
descended to heiresses; and in the reign 
of Henry the Third it was possessed by 
William Mauduit, who died childless. 
We may, in imagination, view the castle 
under another aspect—the walls in many 
parts demolished, the result of the wars 
between Henry the Third and his Barons; 
Gifford, governor of Kenilworth, being on 
the victorious side of the Barons. and 
Mauduit a faithful adherent of this king. 
In his chamber lay the dying warrior, a 
prey to sorrow and disappointment. His 
sister Isabel (married to William Beau- 
champ) was summoned to attend him in 
his last hours. To her he left the whole 
of his estates; but she had outlived the 
desire of worldly possessions, and, with 
her husband’s concurrence, she trans- 
ferred the fair domain of Warwick to her 
son. With this singular act of disin- 
terestedness, the family of Beauchamp 
entered on their tenure. This William 
de Beauchamp was brave and loyal; his 
son Guy was present at the deathbed of 
Edward the First, and received that 
monarch’s last request, that he would be 
faithful to his son, and not allow Piers 
Gaveston to return to England. The 
career of that favourite is well known. 
Let us pass over five years, and return 
toWarwick Castle on a fine evening in the 
month of May; the budding verdure of 
the trees partly concealing the ruined 
wall, which had not been repaired; the 
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sinking sun gleaming with crimson rays 
on the armour of a body of men with 
whom the court is filled; the horses of the 
commanders led by the ’squires; while 
the lords assemble for council in the great 
hall. There were the noble Lancaster, 
Hereford, Warwick, and others. After 
brief debate, an order was given for the 
prisoner to appear ; and the royal favour. 
ite, Gaveston,—whbo had so proudly borne 
himself in prosperity, who had given nick. 
names to the sternest of England’s war. 
riors,—approached, trembling and_crest- 
fallen. He pleaded for his life ; and urged 
that he had yielded to the Earl of Pen. 
broke under assurance of safe conduct to 
the King. His words were not unheeded, 
and a proposal was made to shed no 
blood; but a fatal voice resounded 
through the hall at the critical moment, 
saying, “You have caught the fox; i 
you Yet him go, you must hunt hin 
again.” The cruel hint was suflicient; 
the stern resolution fixed; the unhappy 
Gaveston was hurried to a hill about two 
miles distant from the castle, and ere the 
sun’s last rays gilded the towers of tlic 
fortress, his head was severed from lis 
body. 

The King never forgave the offence; 
aud for ashort space the splendour of the 
Beauchamps suifered an eclipse. The 
Karl ended his days, after a lapse of fou 
years, at his Castle of Warwick, as was 
supposed by poison. Seven little chil- 
dren bewailed their father’s untimely end. 
The sons were committed to the charge 
of another royal favourite, Hugh le Des- 
penser ; and on his fall the guardianship 
of the youths and the castle was usurped 
by the minion of the Queen, Roger Mor- 
timer. From this resulted one of those 
romances in real life which prove that 
“le vrai n’est pas toujours is vee 
blable.” For a year or two after Edward 
the Third’s accession, he was obliged to 
temporize ; but as soon as he could ven- 
ture to assume the power, the unworthy 
favourite was disgraced. Before this 
time he had placed the young Earl of 
Warwick and his brother, as pages, about 
the King’s person; and we may suppose 
they attended at the rejoicings on the 
marriage of the young King with Philippa 
of Hainault, at which, we are informed, 
were held “tournaments, jousts, dances, 
carols, and great and beautiful repasts.” 
We may fancy, too, that it was among 
the excitements of this time that the fait 
Catherine, daughter to Mortimer, cap. 
tivated his ward. No romance cou 

























on a happier close to twelve years of 
al and suffering, the ignominious end 
her father, and the fall of her house, 


4 an to be brought a bride to the noble 


stle of Warwick, by a husband whose 
re had stood the test of years. Nor 
d her happiness end quickly ; she lived 





Fo sce the ruined walls rebuilt, her hus- 





“Hand return in safety from Cressy’s fight, 
where he had led the van under the 
‘@ommand of the Black Prince (where his 
Brother bore the royal standard), and to 
old him enrolled among the founders 
Of England’s most noble order of knight- 
Rood. He died, at Calais, of pestilence ; 
amd his body reposes beneath a magni- 
fieent tomb in the Church of Our Lady, 
Warwick. ‘The remarkable tower at the 
north-east end of the castle was built by 
hig’ son, and called Guy’s Tower, in me- 
mory of the Saxon Earl Guy, for whom 
hé had a special veneration. It may be 
Temarked, asatokenof thechange in the 
‘Waluc of money, that this edifice cost only 
Wm building 395/ 5s. 2d. This Rarl was 
‘exiled to the Isle of Man by Richard the 
Becond, and his towers inhabited by a 
Stranger; but on the accession of Henry 
ihe }’ourth he was recalled, and reinstated 
Wm his possessions. 
~The exploits of Richard de Beauchamp, 
“his son, are well known, though less con- 
‘Mected with Warwick than with the 
Ourts of England and France: during his 
He. His remains were brought from 
*Houen, where he died, to the home of 
iis fathers, and his tomb is to be seen 
mB the Beauchamp Chapel, attached to the 
*@hurch of St. Mary, in Warwick. 
"And now the star of Beauchamp set, 
“@ad that of Nevil, which gleamed with a 
Bight but meteor light, rose upon the 
‘Powers of Warwick. Henry Beauchamp, 
yn to the last-named lord, died at the 
ige of twenty-two. His daughter lived 
‘only till she was six, and the inheritance 
‘@escended to his sister Anne. She was 
Wife to him who earned the opprobrious 
tle of King Maker. He could seldom, 



































Baring his turbulent carcer, have found 


home in his fair castle. After his 
eath, at the battle of Barnet, the 
ountess, rightful possessor of the in- 
heritance, was obliged to retire privately 
othe north; for at that time festivity 
d hospitality reigned in Warwick 
astle, under the occupancy of George, 
Duke of Clarence, who had married the 
Ider daughter, but gloom overspread the 
stle on his death in the Tower. The 
ld Countess was recailed to possession 
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by Henry VII., but only as it were in 
mockery; she came to her halls a 
stranger, and remained but long cnough 
to make them over to the king. Her son 
and daughter were both beheaded; the 
latter was the old Countess of Salisbury, 
whose execution at the age of seventy, 
by the order of Henry VIII., is well 
known. With them ended the glories 
of Nevil and Plantagenet, Larls of 
Warwick. 

For more than forty years no ear! 
raised his banner over the towers of War- 
wick; and when a new one adopted the 
ensign, the Bear and Ragged Staff, we 
might almost imagine the spirits of the 
true and loyal Beauchamps disturbed in 
their resting-places, at the sight of a 
Dudley, son to an informer, and himself 
a “bold, bad man,” ruling over the 
edifice which they had erected. ‘The 
possession of the castle by this family 
was but short. After the death of John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, as a 
traitor to Queen Mary, his son Ambrose 
was restored, and enjoyed the favour of 
Queen Elizabeth. In the Beauchamp 
Chapel, so often mentioned as the las! 
home of the earls, is a small monument 
on the north side of the altar. ‘The 
figure of a child lies on it, and thie in- 
scription tells us that it is erected to the 
‘most noble Impe,” son of the celebrated 
Earl of Leicester, and nephew to Am- 
brose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, heir to 
dukedoms, earldoms, and other titles, to 
the number of sixteen; but he was taken 
from the burden of so many honours, 
and the Castle of Warwick reverted to 
the Crown. 

Fulke Greville, to whom the Castle of 
Warwick was granted by James I., was 
collaterally descended from Richard 
Beauchamp, celebrated in the reigus of 
Henry V. and VL.; but, before we speak 
of him and his great worthiness, we 
must be pardoned for inserting, for the 
reader’s amusement, a romantic incident 
which decided the fortunes of his erand- 
father. 

This gentleman was the younger of 
two sons of Sir Edward Greville, of 
Wilecote. While he and his brother were 
still youths, the guardianship of Bliza- 
beth Willoughby was given to their 
father. This young lady was grand- 
daughter to the last Lord Brooke, whio 
had left no male descendants, and heiress, 
also, to her grandmother, Lady Beau- 
champ, of Powyke. Her two younger 
sisters had been taken from her by death), 
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and we may well imagine that the kindly 
feelings of the two brothers would be 
called forth at the sight of the young 
mourner. No history, that we have 


seen speaks of her personal attractions, 
and perhaps it is too much to imagine 
that they were eminent, for she was one 
of the richest heiresses in the kingdom ; 
yet we feel assured that our readers will 


allow that if this were wanting, the qua- 
lities of her heart and mind made amends. 
In course of time John Greville, the elder 
son, declared himself her suitor, but 
could gain no favour. Fulke, the second 
son, had been sent by his father to ad- 
vance his fortune in the wars abroad. 

Sir Edward watched with anxiety the 
progress of his son’s courtship, and finding 
the lady still averse, resolved to inter- 
pose the authority of a guardian. Solici- 
tations and authority were alike vain; 
and when urged more closely, she ac- 
knowledged that she “did like better of 
Fulke the second son.” The manuscript 
which relates the tale, continues thus 

uaintly :—‘ He (Sir Edward) told her 
that he had no estate of land to maintain 
her, and that he was in the kinge’s ser- 
vice of warre beyond the seas, and there- 
fore his returne was very doubtful. She 
replyed and said, that shee had an estate 
sufficient both for him and for herselfe ; 
that shee would praye for his safetie, and 
wait for hiscoming.” And she did wait, 
till he had distinguished himself, and 
won the honour of knighthood. He was 
fully worthy of the heiress who thus 
proved her constancy. But we must not 
delay to pursue his history, or to speak 
of his merits. 

Pass we again to Warwick Castle, in 
March, 1603. Behold the walls decayed, 
the chambers where princesses and great 
ladies had reposed, tenanted by common 
felons; for it was now the gaol of the 
county. In the hall where Gaveston 
had been condemned with merely the 
form of a trial, were assembled the judges 
and magistrates, holding the annual Lent 
Assize. ‘The news arrived of the death 
of the glorious Queen Elizabeth, and 
ordinary ‘business heing therefore stayed, 
the magistrates assembled to debate 
what should be done. Sir Fulke Gre- 
ville (son to the one lately mentioned) 
thus spoke :— 

‘Shall our loyalty to our mistress ex- 
pire with the breath which has left her 
noble body, that we stand thus in doubt ? 
Rather let us show that a portion of the 
wisdom which directed her counsels has 
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descended to us; let us put in peaceal), 
ossession of the realm him to whom shy 
ooked as her heir. We may not dispoy 
of the crown at our own will and ple, 
sure, and there is none to whom it mor 
rightfully belongs than to him.” 

It is said in the manuscript from whic 
some of these particulars are extracte 
that Sir Fulke “ was a gentleman full ¢ 
affabilitie and courtesie,” and that “1 
man did have a greater sway in th 
county of Warwicke than himselfe.” 

Yet on this occasion his counsels dij 
not prevail; the greater part of the a. 
sembly were averse to James as a stranger 
and they refused to decide for him. 

“Then,” said Sir Fulke, “I will bk 
answerable, and take the matter 
myself.” 

He called together the “brave con 
panie of gentlemen” with whom, th 
manuscript informs us, he was “ever 
more attended,” and with his son by hi 
side proclaimed James VI. of Scotland a 
the first of that name for England. In thi 
Baronial Hall, before the gateway, ani 
in the market-place, his voice was hear 
announcing to the people the accessia 
of a new sovereign. ‘Two years after 
wards he entered the same hall as master, 
the king having made to him a grant 0 
the castle and domain. Immediate te 
pairs and embellishments were begw. 
and ere the close of his life he had, at : 
cost of 20,000/., restored the nobl 
edifice, to be a suitable residence for hi 
son. The high attainments, great repu 
tation, and noble qualities of his sou 
were a theme pleasant to dwell on; bu! 
they belong rather to the annals of the 
Court than to memorials of the Castle 
He resided there during many years, au 
erected for himself a tomb in the chure! 
where so many Earls of Warwick le 
On this he styles himself ‘Servant t: 
Queen Elizabeth, Councellor to Kiy 
James, and Friend to Sir Philip Sidney. 
He lived to the natural age of man, bu 
met with a tragical end, being murderet 
by his servant. He never married, ant 
left all his property to his kinsmal, 
Robert. The patent of his title, Lori 
Brooke, which had been granted him bj 
James, was drawn so as to descend t 
this same kinsman. It had been give! 
him as the heir of the family of Wi: 
loughby Lord Brooke—the title bei 
originally derived from a rivulet whic) 
flowed through the property (at Weel: 
bury, in Wiltshire). . 

Had the loyal servant and “‘ councellor 
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his sovereign known the principles 
ch his successor would adopt, perhaps 
would not have received the inhe- 
ce; certainly the joining im open 
with the ove Mere forces would 
e met his highest displeasure. And 


pwill return to Warwick Castle, now 
med into a garrison and stronghold of 


Roundhead party; the militia of 
irwick and Staffordshire often assem- 
i¢ in the park, the officers carousing 
eliberating im che halls, the ramparts 

of cannon, the store-rooms of arms 

ammunition; Lord Brooke hastily 
iving on the 22nd October, 1642, and 
vatching eart-loads of stores for the 


ammy, following as soon as the arrange- 
lents were completed. We who happily 
®in peaceful times can scarcely picture 
@urselves the suspense which filled the 


of the peaceful inhabitants during 
bsence—especially that of the lady 


is wife—the anxiety for intelligence as 
‘first rumour of the baitle of Edge 


was circulated—the questioning of 
h messenger—the march of the Earl 


@@ Essex with the body of the army to 


town—the arrival of Lord Brooke 
b orders hastily to prepare apartments 


‘fo the prisoners of note—the entrance 





of the dying Earl of Lindsay, who ev- 
pired as he was being carried to his 
chamber. Then came the pride and gra- 
tulation at the appointment of Lord 
Brooke as Commander-in-Chief of the 
district—his immediate resolve to dis- 
lodge the Royalists from Lichfield—the 
clang of armour as the troops rode from 
Warwick Gateway—and in a few short 
days the bearing of his corpse back from 
the fight. Sir William Dugdale says 
that he “deserved to have fallen in a 
better cause;” and with that testimony 
to his general merits we will leave him. 
Nothing can justify rebellion; and it 
were vain to give the fight in which he 
was engaged another name. 

The widow and young sons inhabited 
the now quiet halls. Three of these sons 
successively possessed the title, the second 
being instrumental in the restoration of 
the monarehy. 

Since this period no warrior has pos- 
sessed the once strong fortress, various 
embellishments have been perfected, and 
it remains a memorial of the glories of 
past times, and a testimony of the taste 
aud elegance which have graced the later 
and happier days of English History. 
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PARLOUR OCCUPATIONS. 


TRANSPARENT GLASS-PAINTING FOR 
WINDOWS, ETC. 


Our readers may, perhaps, feel somewhat 
astonished when they find us recommend- 
ing to them the painting of glass windows 
as a parlour occupation well worthy their 
attention and study; nevertheless, such is 
our intention, and we flatter ourselves 
that those who pursue these instructions 
will at once perceive how simple is the 
art we would introduce to their notice, 
and how well adapted it is to afford them 
a new and useful employment. 

The producing a transparent pattern 
on the semi-opaque surface of ground- 
glass is thus effected :— 

Having determined on the kind of win- 
dow which is to be made, and the size of 
its panes, we cut out in drawing-paper the 
shape of the pane or panes, and sketch 
the pattern on this paper with Indian-ink 
in clear distinct lines. ‘he pattern should 
be something bold and artistic ; a scroll ; 
any variety cf star, or style of diamond 
or lattice-work ; or groups of vine-leaves 
and grapes, or oak-leaves and acorns; or 
mottoes, or initials in old English letters. 
{t is by no means necessary that all the 
panes should be alike in pattern or in 
size, diversity in these points, if tastefully 
managed, being an — rather 
than an injury to the effect. 

When the pattern is drawn, lay the 
pane of ground-glass on it, with the 
rough or ground side upwards, and with 
a fine camel-hair pencil, moistened in 
copal varnish, trace the outlines of the 
pattern on to the glass. This done, remove 
the pane of glass on to a sheet of pure 
white paper, which will enable the tracing 
to be seen, and then, with appropriate 
brushes, put in the shading te | the clear 

arts, ad perfect the pattern. Wherever 
it is intended that the glass shall be clear, 
there with copal varnish fill up the space, 
as every rt of the varnish clears the 
glass; the untouched portions, by retain- 
ing their whitish semi-opaque appearance 
serve as a background, and throw up the 
pattern. 

The varnish used should be obtained at 
an artist’s colourman’s, and should be as 
clear and devoid of colour as possible. 
The camel-hair pencils should be only 
moistened with it, for if loaded and sa- 
turated they are apt to make blots, or 
jagged, uneven outlines and strokes; 


enough varnish to render the gla 
transparent, but no more than enoue! 
is to be laid on, or the pattern y; 
look rough and unequal, instead , 
smooth and even. A small phial of spiri 
of turpentine should always be standip 
by, in which the camel-hair pencils m; 
be washed before they begin to dry, for. 
suffered to dry, or put away with a 
varnish in them, they harden and becoy 
utterly useless. They must, therefore, | 
immediately well washed in spirits | 
turpentine, and then carefully wiped ; 
a soft linen rag, or an old silk handke 
chief. 

When the pattern has been duly ek 
borated in the manner described, the pa 
of glass must be set aside for eight or te 
hours, ina warm, dry place where nothin 
is likely to touch it, and where dust cu 
not settle upon the sticky surface. Afte 
it has thus had time to become slovi 
and thoroughly dry, it must be immerse 
in clear cold spring water for five or te 
minutes, and then be placed on edge! 
drain itself. If the varnish is good, th 
pattern will now be firmly set, and stan 
out in clear relief on the semi-opaqu 
ground. 

Exposure to moderate heat will tu: 
the transparent parts of the glass fro 
crystal white to orange-brown ; but this: 
an operation requiring great care, as to 
great heat: will often split the glass, ori 
least render it very brittle. 
ge window may be easily an 
y prepared thus: it may contal 


A 
quick 
twelve squares panes, and thirty-one lon 


narrow ones: or six square panes all 
thirteen long narrow ones ; or any numbe 
of each which will admit of each squar 
pane being set in, or framed by four ¢ 
the narrow ones. The square panes at 
to contain a transparent pattern on tli 
ene glass ; the narrow ones are all t 

e of one colour, as rich blue, or carmine. 
or yellow, or violet. To render them thu: 
we must use water-colours in cakes, # 
Prussian blue, carmine, gamboge, or, ft 
the violet, Prussian blue and carmin® 
Having rubbed down the paint we inten 
to use on a china palette, with a fu: 
camel-hair brush, we lay the shade evet! 
and smoothly over the whole of the na 
row pane, and, when the paint is dr 
varnish it with the copal varnish, aud the! 
having allowed the varnish the requis!' 
number of hours to dry, immerse the pa! 
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water, and again dry it, when it will be 
for use. 
Any person could prepare such a win- 
bw as this, no knowledge of painting or 
awing being requisite ; all that is need- 
l is a certain power of adaptation and 
mbination, stat some taste. 


~ But most artistic effects may be pro- 
aced, beautiful birds or butterflies, plea- 
‘gant landscapes, groups of flowers, or of 

Bures, animals, portraits; in short, any- 
Ping the skill of an artist could de- 
Weate on canvas, paper, or ivory, may be 











CONVOLVULUS PATTERN FOR WINDOW- 
PAINTING. 


roduced on glass, and with beautiful 
fect, if the lights and shades are care- 

lly studied, bearing in mind that it is a 
a te and not a surface picture we 
ould produce. 

The cake water-colours are those used 
br this transparent painting. We need 
ot add that the best will alone produce 
ach effects .as will confer pleasure. 


hose which are opaque must be avoided. 
Vou. I. NO. T. 


The following, with the combinations 
they are capable of producing, will be 
found sufficient for most purposes. 

Prussian blue, ultramarine, indigo, 
gamboge, yellow-lake, burnt-sienna, pur- 

le-lake, carmine, scarlet, or crimson- 
ake; Vandyke-brown, madder-brown, 
and ivory-black. The greens must be 
made by combining gamboge with one of 
the blues; as almost all cake greens, CX- 
cept verdigris, are opaque. 

We lay the square of glass which is to 
be painted on the copy, with the ground 
side towards us, and the glassy one down- 
wards ; with a fine lead pencil we then 
trace the outlines on to the ground sur- 
face, and having done so, remove the 
square on to a sheet of white paper, 
and proceed to work exactly as if we 
were about to paint a group of flowers, 
or a landscape with water-colours on 
card-board, working it up as artistically, 
and as carefully avoiding all that looks 
like daubing. 

It is generally as well to let one shade 
dry before we add another to it, or work 
it up by deeper touches, for if the paint 
is washed out, or taken off by the touch 
of the brush, a patchy appearance is given 
to the thing. 

When the painting is completed and 
thoroughly dry, it is to be smoothly var- 
nished all over with the copal varnish ; 
but this is a manipulation requiring great 
care, for if the outline be not perfectly 
kept, the transparency extends to the 
white parts of the glass, and mars the 
effect of what should be the groundwork 
of the picture. When the varnish is dry, 
the pane is to be immersed in water as 
before directed, and placed to dry. 

In the design exhibited opposite, the 
square panes have a transparent pattern 
on the white ground glass, and the narrow 
side panes contain wreaths of convolyulus, 
painted and thrown up in transparency on 
the ground glass. All the black lines 
and marks in the cut are intended to 
represent the transparent or varnislied 
parts of the pattern, while the white is 
the untouched ground glass. 

In the following design, the square 
panes contain transparent groups of paint- 
ing, while the narrow ones have a pattern 
in clear glass on the white ground; or 
the ovals and lozenges in the narrow 
panes may be made of some transparent 
colour, while the lines and dots are simply 
transparent. ’ 

All kinds of armorial bearings and 
heraldic devices may be given with creat 
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brilliancy and effect in this transparent 
glass-painting. 

Scriptural subjects, either with the 
quaint, hard outlines and glowing tints 
which we see in some illuminated missals, 
or delicately worked up and finished off ; 
groups of brightly plumaged birds, or 
gor eous butterflies, mottoes, devices, 
s 


and taste may dictate and combine, and 
skill work out, can be produced. 
Brilliancy of effect must be aimed at, 


and at the same time a lightness and 


smoothness of colouring maintained. 


The simplicity of this art, and its per- 
fect adaptation for a drawing-room 
occupation, as well as its usefulness in 
iving an air 
of elegance to what would else be merely 


beautifying an abode, and 


commonplace, renders it one that ought 
to become generally known. 
double windows are used for a house, the 
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ORNAMENTAL DEVICES FOR WINDOW- 
PAINTING. 


inner ones should be painted according to 


the instructions we have given, and then 


put up with the glass side (which in all 
cases is intended to be the right side) 
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turned towards the room, and the painted 
side towards the outer window, which 
will of course be of the ordinary clear 
glass; the effect will then be quite equal 
to that of a stained glass window, and 


the durability also, while the cost will 
scarcely be one-fourth as much. 


OPAQUE GLASS PAINTING. 


In our last paper on the subject of 
glass-painting, we described the process 
of producing transparent paintings on 
glass, adapted for windows, glass doors, 
and such like; we are now about to de. 
scribe another style of painting on glass, 
which is opaque, and adapted for hand. 
some dessert services, sets of plates, or 
fruit dishes or baskets, and similar arti- 
cles, and which will stand washing and 
using as well as any china, and may be 
worked up to any degree of artistic 
beauty, and adorned or diversified in any 
way that taste may suggest. 

or the opaque glass-painting we use 
not only those transparent water-colours 
which were specified in our last paper— 
viz., ultramarine, Prussian blue, Antwerp 
blue, indigo, gamboge, burnt sienna, car- 
mine, lake, Vandyke brown, and ivory 
black, but also some of the opaque co- 
lours, as chrome, vermilion, green, burnt 
umber, &c. And we likewise require 
some powder colours, as vermilion, co- 
balt-blue, flake white, and emerald-green. 
These should all be procured at a first- 
rate artists’ colourman’s, and purchased 
of the best quality. 

Another material which will be re 
quired for this painting is fine bronze 
powder; it is immaterial whether the 
red or the yellow bronze powder be 
chosen. 

Copal varnish, as pure and colourless 
as it can be obtained, or the glass varnish, 
will be necessary, and some fine brass 
or copper filings, technically called 
“sparklings,” which can be obtained at 
most large colour-shops; the bright 
brass sparklingsare more effective than the 
redder copper-coloured ones. A palette, 
some camel-hair brushes, a pencil, some 
Indian ink, and a phial of spirits 0 
turpentine will cota the list of re 
quisites. 

Ground-glass plates, or “ ice-plates,” 
as they are generally called, may be ob 
tained at all glass or china shops ; and a! 
most of the large glass-sellers, plates an 
dishes, cud various other articles may b° 
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obtained, or at any rate can be made to 
order. It is on the rough or ground 
side we have to perform all our opera- 
tions. 





PATTERN OF ORNAMENTED DISH. 


» The cut ofa plate next given will show 
‘ur readers how the pattern or design 
Whould bearranged. In the centre should 
He a group of flowers, or fruit, or of 
‘Birds, or a coat-of-arms, or any other 
vice fancy or taste may suggest: this 
ould be surrounded by a wreath of vine, 
ivy, or oak leaves, painted in their 
ative hues, or ascroll in shades of yellow 
d brown; and at the outermost edge of 
the ‘ag should be another and narrower 
rder, to match the inner one, and be- 
Ween the two borders lies the grounding. 
"’We will now proceed to instruct our 
a how to work up the various por- 
Ons, and to complete the whole. 
“PThose who draw well may commence 
gy turning up the plate and sketching the 
‘d@sicn with a fine pointed lead-pencil on 
the bottom or frosted surface; those who 
JMnnot do this will have to pursue a 
ore roundabout course in order to get 
heir design transferred to the plate. 
ey must cut a piece of paper exactly 
he size of the bottom of the plate, and 
etch the central group and wreath 
bidly on it; then rub down some 
ndian-ink, and, having stood the plate 
on the paper pattern, must, with a soft 
ill-pen, or a fine camel-hair brush, 
pped in the Indian-ink, trace the out- 
he ‘in clear, distinct lines, on the glassy 
rlace of the inside of the plate. When 
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this is thoroughly dry, the plate must be 
turned over, a piece of white linen or 
aper put inside it, to throw up the out- 
ines, and these transferred with a fine 
lead pencil to the outside, or frosted sur- 
face, and then the first, or inked ones, 
wiped off. It should be borne in mind 
that by these means the design will be 
reversed. 

The group of flowers, or design, what- 
soever it be, is now to be painted in 
water-colours, the transparent colours 
being first and chiefly used, and the 
Opaque ones only thrown in here and 
there in touches, to heighten the effect. 
The wreaths or borders must then be 
painted, or the scrolls shaded, and here, 
too, the transparent colours must be first 
and chiefly used. For shading scrolls, 
gamboge and burnt sienna, shaded with 
Vandyke brown, and deepened here and 
there by touches of carmine, and marked 
by traceries of ivory-black, will be found 
effective. 

When these are finished, and are per- 
fectly dry, they are to be varnished with 
the copal, or glass-varnish, taking care to 
keep the edges even, and neither to go 
beyond them nor leave any portion un- 
varnished. This, too, must be allowed 
thoroughly to dry. 

Then with a palette-knife put some 
flake-white on the palette, and drop on it 
a little varnish, and rub these down 
together until they are perfectly mixed 
and smooth, and of the consistence of 
cream. With a camel-hair brush lay this 
white paint evenly over the central group, 








PATTERN OF ORNAMENTED PLATE, 


the inner wreath, or scroll, and the 
frosted glass between the group and that 
wreath ; and also over the outer wreath, 
taking care not to pass the outlines of 
EQ 
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either wreath, or touch the glass between 
them. Hold the plate up to the light, to 
ascertain that there are no interstices in 
this coat of white paint, but that all 
those portions which are intended to re- 
ceive it be thoroughly and evenly covered 
by it. The plate must then again be set 
aside to dry for six or eight hours at least. 

When perfectly dry, take it and var- 
nish the yet untouched portion of glass 
between the inner and outer wreaths or 
borders, and while the varnish is still 
damp, spangle it with the sparkles, by 
shaking them over it, or powdering it 
with them, so that they shall gem it 
like stars in the sky. ‘Time must be 
allowed for these to set and dry firmly on. 

Next we take that colour which has 
been fixed on for the grounding of the 
plates, be it vermilion, cobalt-blue, or 
emerald green, and rub it down on the 
palette with varnish to the consistence of 
cream, and then daub it over that por- 
tion of the plate occupied by the sparkles. 
We say daub it advisedly; for to lay or 
smooth it on in the ordinary way might 
loosen or remove those sparkles to which 
it is intended to form the groundwork, 
and which are destined to relieve and gem 
it. The plate must once more be held 
up to the light, to sce that no interstices 
have been left here either, but that all 
this part has been thoroughly covered, 
and must then again be set aside for 
eight or ten hours to dry. 

The pattern and the ground are now 
complete, and the article viewed from its 
interior or glassy surface has the appear- 
ance we intend to give it; but if we turn 
to the exterior, or under surface, it is 
patchy, and has an ugly unfinished look, 
and we fear it will not stand water, or 
bear the knocking about of ordinary use : 
to amend all this, we therefore proceed to 
make it undergo the final process. 

Rub down bronze powder and varnish 
on the palette into a smooth mixture, and 
with a full brush lay this mixture evenly 
over the whole of the outside or painted 
surface of the plate ; and when it is nearly 
dry, dust bronze powder over it; and 
when it is quite dry, polish the bronzed 
surface with an old silk handkerchief. 

The article is now complete, and if pro- 
perly done, presents a neat and solid sur- 
face which is impervious to water, and 
not affected either by wear or by atmo- 
spheric influences. It is as solid as the 
iron-stone china; and, with fair usage, 
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In painting plates, as we have alread; 
stated, all the manipulations are per. 
formed on the bottom or under surface, 
while the inside, or glassy side, is that 
from which we view the effect produced, 
Now plates do not constitute the whok 
of a dessert-service : and as, when stand. 
ing on the table, the exterior of many of 
the dishes and vases will be the part 
most seen, it is the inner surface of suc; 
articles which must be ground, and 
which we must paint, and the outer sur. 
face which must be the glassy or “ right 
side.” The mode of proceeding is in this 
case exactly the same, but we find rather 
more difficulty in effecting*our purpose. 
A wreath or scroll, to match that of the 
plates, should surround each dish, and: 
narrow-shaded border form the edge, while 
between these must come a gemmel 
ground of the same hue as that of the 
plates ; the centre must have its group ¢ 
flowers on a white ground. For vases, 
groups of flowers, or fruit to match, thi 
rest of the set should be inclosed in : 
lozenge or oval, with a white ground, tli 
edge or rim of the vase surrounded with 
a scroll, and from the pedestal shouli 
spring shaded points, or some appropriate 
device, while the foundation groundwork 
is the dark gemmed colour. Of course, 
the whole must be completed by tl 
bronzing process. 

This species of glass-painting may l: 
used for the finger-plates of doors, fo: 
panels to be let into cabinets or cheil 
niers, or salons, for pillars, or columns 
and many other purposes. The sparkling: 
on a blue ground strongly resemble Jap: 
lazuli, while malachite, Jasper, and almos 
all marbles may be simulated at pleasur 
by using the requisite colours, and veil 
ing them properly. It will be best t 
obtain a specimen of the stone or marbli 
we wish to paint, and then carefully cop 
it. For the more transparent marbles 
water-colours should be used, and whe! 
the painting is dry, a coat of varnis) 
applied, and then a grounding of flake: 
white rubbed down in varnish laid ove! 
the whole. For the more opaque marbles, 
powder-colours only should be used ; bu! 
great care will then be required, seeld{ 
that we cannot shade or alter them whe! 
once they are laid on, nor can we wel 
judge of the effect we are producing, ® 
we have to work on the wrong side, ant 
it is from the opposite one our work wl 
be viewed. 
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CHAPTER I. 


the Rue St. Honoré of that most de- 
itful of all cities, Paris, on a clear 
Wening in the autumn of the year 1779, 
Stood two young officers engaged in a 
@galous dispute. Suddenly one of them 
sprang backwards a few paces, and, after 
blight pause, the swords of both flew 
n their scabbards, and flashed in the 
np-light as they crossed each other. 
= Mort de ma vie!’ cried another voice, 
and 2 powerful stroke forced asunder the 
Weapons of the combatants; “a duel in 
the open streets, and at night, without 
seconds? Put up your swords, gentle- 
Men, till to-morrow ; then I will second 
bu. My name is St. Val, Captain of 
ussars in the Body-guard.” 









ee eee 


> “St. Val?’ was the exclamation that 
Purst from both the young men; and the 


Ww comer recognising 
wughing— 

“How! Montespan, Arnaut—Orestes 

d Pylades fighting? Why, that is 
nazing! What may be your quarrel?” 
“Ah,” replied young Arnaut, “ talk not 
quarrels, My friend and I were only 
ttling a small difference of Opinion with 
gard to the composers of Iphigenia in 


them, cried, 





GLUCKISTS AND PICCINISTS. 


Gales of the Musicians. 








GLUCK IN PARIS. 


Tauris.’ My friend gives his voice for the 
Chevalier Gluck—I for the admirable 
Piccini ;” and therewith the young men 
prepared to begin the fight anew. 


“Put up your swords,” exclaimed St. 
Val, once more interfering. ‘“ Is that the 
whole cause of your duel ?” 

“Does it seem to you insignificant ?” 
asked M. de Montespan. 

“Why, not exactly,” replied the 
peacemaker. ‘1 am aware that thie citi- 
zens of Paris are at present divided into 
Gluckists and Piccinists ; but, Monsieur 
Arnaut, if you are going to fight the 
Gluckists, you must first begin with your 
own uncle, and your idol, Jean Jacques. 
Follow my advice, Messieurs; put up 
your swords, and come with me to the 
Palais Royal, where you can cool your 
blood with a few glasses of orangeade in 
the Café du Feu. This is the first time 
I ever interfered to stop a duel. But it 
seems to me not the silliest thing | 
could do.” 

During the captain’s speech, the rage 
for fighting had evaporated in the breasts 
of the young officers. They shook hands 
cordially ; and sheathing their swords 


followed St. Val. 
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The brilliantly illuminated saloon of the 
Café du Feu was at that time the place of 
resort for the Parisian notorieties ; per 
evening they repaired thither, and wit 
them many young gentlemen of the 
higher classes—amateurs, connoisseurs, 
and artistes who had come to Paris to 
admire, or if possible to be admired. 

Thus, when our friends entered, they 
found a various company. Many young 
men of the nobility resident in Paris: were 
to be seen there, scattered abeut the 
several tables, surrounded by a crowd of 
followers, admirers, critics, &c. From 
every group was heard a confused clamour 
of argument, declamation, aud dispute ; 
in short, there was a perfect war of 
tongues, and the battle-cry here, as all 
over Paris, was “Gluck” and “ Piccini.” 
Though true Parisians, and used to all 
this uproar of a café, the visitors thought 
it best to secure for the present a place 
rather more quiet, and therefore entered 
a small side room. 

Three men, besides themselves, were 
occupants of this retreat. One, somewhat 
advanced in years, sat in a corner opposite 
the entrance, by a table furnished only for 
one person. He was deep in the shadow 
of a pillar, so that no one could discern 
his features ; comfortably ensconced in an 
arm-chair, he drummed lightly on the table 
with the fingers of his right hand; his 
head leaning back, and his eyes fixed on 
the ceiling. He seemed to take no notice 
of those who entered, and was, to all ap- 
pearance, equally indifferent to what 
passed afterwards, 

Nearer the door, and on the other side 
from the table at which our friends took 
their places, the other two were seated. 
The youngest was scarcely twenty years 
of age ; a handsome, animated Frenchman, 
well made, though not tall; the glance of 
his deep blue eyes, shaded by dark, heavy 
lashes, was free and unembarrassed. The 
outline of his features was expressive, his 
mouth and chin were classically formed, 
his complexion was of that rich brown 
which belongs to the native of Provence; 
his voice was agreeable, his manners easy 
and spirited without being assuming, and 
his dress poor, though decent and clean. 
His prepossessing exterior formed a 
strange contrast to that of his companion. 
The latter was a man about twenty-nine ; 
and answered tolerably to the description 
which Diderot drew of Rameau’s nephew, 
except that he was not so long and thin. 
‘There was something expressive of mental 
weakness in his movements; and the air 
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of discontent and spite in his whole man. 
ner was not to be mistaken. A rough, 
bristling, unpowdered peruke, of a pale 
brown colour, covered his head ; his fea. 
tures were heavy, and might have passed 
for unmeaning, but for a pair of keen, 
squinting eyes, and a peevish twist about 
the mouth, whieh showed at once the 
disposition of the man. His pronunciation 
of French was bad, and betrayed him for 
a Saxon. 

“You must pardon me, sir,” said the 
young man, ingenuously, “if I trouble 
you with my numerous questions ; but you 
are a German, and you must be aware 
that we French know how to value your 
great countryman, who has shown us new 
paths, hitherto wndreamed of, to the 
temple of fame.* You are yourself a 
musician—a composer ; you can feel what 
we owe tothe illustrious master! Tell 
me, what know you of him? Would he 
not disdain to be the friend and guide 
of a youth who aspires after distinc. 
tion ?” 

His companion slowly passed his broad 
hand over his face, with an oblique glance 
at the enthusiastic speaker, twisted his 
mouth into a tragical smile, and answered 
maliciously—‘‘ Hem! yes! would you 
have me speak of M. Gluck ? Indeed, very 
willingly! I do not exactly understand 
what a people so accomplished, of so much 
judgment and taste as the French, find 
grand and splendid in this man !” 

“How, sir? Speak you of the creator 
of Armida, of Iphigenia, of Orpheus ?” 

“Hem, yes; the same. To say truth, 
he is not thought much of among us in 
Germany, for we know that of genuine 
art—I mean the rules—he understands 
little or nothing; as the learned Herr 
Forkel in Gottingen, and many other dis- 
tinguished critics, have satisfactorily 
proved.” 

The handsome youth looked astonished 
at the speaker for a moment, then 
answered modestly—“I am myself far 
from being so learned in the rules of art 
as to be able to judge how correct may 
be the severe reproach his countrymen 
cast on the Chevalier Gluck; but’— 
with rising warmth—‘“ of one thing | am 
fully and firmly convinced, that he is 4 
noble and powerful spirit. All I have 
ever heard of his music awakens high 
feelings in me; no low or grovelling— 
nay, no common thought, can come neat 
me while I listen to it; and even whet 


* Gluck has been called the Michael Angel? 
of music. 
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iritless and dejected by untoward cir- 
mstances, my despondency takes 1n- 
ant flight before the lofty enjoyment I 
perience in Gluck’s creations.” 

“ And think you,” cried young Arnaut, 
ho with his friend had drawn nearer, 
hink you, Sir German, the celebrated 
Biccini would condescend to enter into a 
@ontest with the Chevalier, were he not 
‘@Onvinced that he was striving with a 
Worthy adversary ?” 

The other was visibly nettled at this 
‘@mestion, asked in an animated tone. 
With a furtive look at the young man 

























are “Sanding over him, he muttered in broken 
our - phrases— 

lew > Hem! I suppose not! how could I 
the ume to think so? I have all due 


a | ct for M. Gluck, even though I 
have no cause to boast of his friendship 
towards me; 4ut it does not follow that 
he he is the best composer. We have 






















ide men very different, as the learned Herr 

ne- Borkel has clearly proved; and it is 
‘@ertain that M. Gluck, with regard to a 

ad “@iarch style—” 

ice » But!” interrupted the brown youth, 

his Wath vivacity, “we are not talking of 

ed ~@Burch styles, but of a grand opera style ! 

ou ~ Would your German musical critics have 

Ty “@tuck’s * Armida’ made a nun’s hymn, or 

nd ms wild motets of Tauris sung in the 

ch “Style of Palestrina?” 

nd * “ Not exactly,” replied the squinter ; 
but as the learned Forkel has proved, 

or me Chevalier Gluck understands nothing 
“OE songs.” 

h, All present, except the man in the 

in @erner, exclaimed in amazement—* No- 

re “Piing of songs ?” 

1s "As I remarked,” he continued, 


"Gluck understands nothing of songs; 
. GF he cannot carry through an ordinary 
y Ban according to rule, and in the old 
Stablished way. His song, so called, is 

Rothmg more than an extravagant de- 

Glamation.” 

__» The brown youth started up, and with 
~¥ehemence replied—“ Sir, you are not 
> Worthy to be a German, if what you say 
et your great countryman is in earnest. 
Phat Gluck is really a mighty composer 
eare all agreed in Paris; the dispute 
s only to whom the palm of superior 
greatness shall be yielded, to him or 
riccini. Weall acknowledge that Gluck, 
qually far from the cold constraint of 
es, and from capricious innovation, 
cks to convey the truest expression of 
eling and passion ; and sets himself the 
ly true aim that exists for the opera 
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composer, Church and concert music 

resent a different object for the master ; 
whether Gluck could reach that—whether 
he attempts it—you—I—the multitude 
know not! He has set himself ove task, 
pursuing that, however, with all his 
strength, aecording to the mission of the 
free-born spirit !” 

“What is your name, young man?” 
asked a sonorous voice behind the 
speaker. All looked in that direction ; 
the man in the corner stood up, the light 
of the candles shining fuil on his face. 

“The Chevalier Gluck !”’ cried all in 
astonishment. 

“The same!” replied Gluck, smiling ; 
and then turning to the young enthu- 
siast, he repeated his question. 

The youth trembled with delight, and, 
bowing low to the master, answered— 
“My name is Etienne Mehul, and I am 
a musician.” 

“That I heard,” said Gluck. “1! 
shall be glad if you will visit me ; here is 
my address.” He handed it to him, then 
turned to the squinter, who sat without 
daring to look up, by turns red and pale. 
Gluck enjoyed his embarrassment a few 
moments, then addressed him with a mix- 
ture of indignation and contempt—* Mr. 
Elias Hegrin! I am rejoiced to meet you 
so unexpectedly in Paris, in order to tell 
you once more, out of my honest heart. 
what a miserable rascal you are. 5o, 
sir, I understand nothing of music 
and of songs! and yet you went the 
whole year at Vienna in and out of 
my house at your pleasure, and received 
instruction from me how to correct your 
works, and took without scruple what | 
gave you out of my own pocket, as well 
as what I procured you through patrons. 
Truly, your stupid arrogance must take 
umbrage because I candidly told you, you 
ean master only the lifeless form, not the 
spirit. You seek what you can never 
obtain, not for the sake of art, but for 
your own temporary advantage; and you 
would do better to be an honest tailor o1 
shoemaker than a mean musician. 7'ha/ 
is what you could never forgive me; and 
So you go off and abuse me for money in 
Gottingen! You are pardoned, sir, for 
I bear no. malice. Go hence in peace, 
and grow better if you can. Adieu, 
Messieurs. !”” 

And Gluck walked out of the room, 
nodding courteously once more to young 
Mehul. 





A gay group was assembled in the 





















































apartment of the young Queen Marie 
Antoinette. The Comte d’Artois, the 
favourite of the Parisian world of fashion, 
had just returned to the capital from his 
hunting-castle, and had come with his 
brother, the Comte of Provence, to pay 
homage to their lovely sister-in-law. 

The Queen received the youthful Count 
with great kindness, Provence presenting 
him as grand master of the chase. D’Ar- 
tois asked with vivacity, ‘‘ What is there 
new in Paris? How many balls have 
they danced without me? How many 
flirtations have begun and ended without 
me? What is the newest spectacle? 
And what are the good Parisians quar- 
relling about ?” 

“A good many questions in a breath !” 
replied the Queen, with a smile; “I will 
answer the last, since we are all warmly 
interested therein. The newest spectacle 
we are looking for is the contest between 
Gluck and Piccini. Both have composed 
a piece on the same subject; and it is 
now to be decided which of the two shall 
keep the field. This is what the Parisians 
are disputing about.” 

“T am for Gluck!” cried D’Artois ; 
‘for by my faith, madame, your country- 
man is a noble fellow !—He was at thie 
chase with me, and made five shots, one 
after the other. As to the Italians, they 
do not know how to hold a gun.” 

“ Despite that,” said Provence, “I like 
the music of the Italian better than the 
German, which can only be recited, but 
to which one cannot well either sing or 
dance, as our Noverre very justly ob- 
serves.” 

“Qh! Noverre has been obliged to 
dance to it,” interrupted the Queen ; and 
she began in her leas manner to tell how 
Noverre had gone, one morning, to the 
Chevalier Gluck, and told him his music 
was worth nothing, and that no dancer in 
the grand opera could dance to his Scy- 
thian dances: and how Gluck in a rage 
had seized the little man, and danced him 
through the whole house, up-stairs and 
dewn-stairs, singing the Scythian ballets 
the while; and had asked him at last, 
“Well! sir, do you think any one can 
dance to my music?” To which Noverre, 
panting and blowing, replied, “ Excellent 
sir! and the ballet corps shadl dance!” 

All laughed and thought that such a 
dancing-master just the thing for the 
gentlemen and ladies of the grand opera, 
who were all growing every day more 
arrogant aud insufferable in their be- 
haviour. 
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A page announced the Chevalier Gluck, 
who came to give her Majesty a lesson on 
the piano. 

“Let him come in,” said the Queen, 
and Gluck entered.—“ We were just 
speaking of you,” observed the Princess 
Hlizabeth, addressing the composer ; “the 
Queen has praised youas a good dancing. 
master.” 

“And my brother bears witness to 
your expertness in the chase,” added 
Provence. 

“Ah! let him alone,” exclaimed the 
Queen ; “do not vex him with your idle 
talk. He will have enough to do, not to 
lose his patience with me.” 

“‘ Because you do not play half so well 
as Queen, as when you were Archduchess, 
madame,” replied Gluck, gravely, speak- 
ing in German. 

Antoinette replied, laughing, in the same 
language, ‘‘ Wait a little, your ears shall 
ring presently. —Be quiet, ladies and 
gentlemen !” she added in French, and 
went to open the piano. In her haste 
she seemed to have made a mistake ; for 
when she tried the key, she could not 
open the instrument. At length she 
started up impatiently, and cried,—* Come 
hither, Gluck, and help me !” 

Gluck tried his hand in vain ; the others 
followed, but were equally fruitless i 
their efforts. 

“This is vexatious !’’ said the Queen; 
and Gluck exclaimed impatiently, “‘ What 
fool can have made such a lock ?” 

“Take care what you say, chevalier,” 


said Provence. “The King himself made , 


the lock, and I believe it is of a new- 
fangled sort.” 

D’Artois now went out and returned 
with the King. Louis XVL., in his short 
jacket, his head covered with an unsightly 
leathern cap, his face glowing and be- 
grimed with soot, with rough hands and 
a bundle of keys and picklocks at his 
girdle, looked in truth more like an in- 
dustrious locksmith than a king of France. 
—He went and busied himself at the 
instrument ; examined the lock with the 
earnest air of an artisan, and tried several 
keys in vain; shook his head dissatisfied 
and tried others; at length he hit upov 
the right one. The lock yielded, and 
with a look of triumph, as if he had won 
a battle, he cried—‘ Now, madame, you 
can play.” 

But the hour was over, and the Queen 
had lost the inclination for music. Gluck 
waited for the sign of his dismissal; and 
the Princess Elizabeth begged that he 
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d entertain them with something 
from his Iphigenia. 
v-five seated himself at the instrument 
began the frenzy scene of Orestes. 
vere silent and attentive, pation 
s, who, when the piece was ended, 
went up to Gluck, and said with down- 
ast eyes, in broken sentences—“ Excel- 
lent, chevalier—most excellent! I am 
armed—delighted; I will have your 
wa produced first—with all care— 
7 all splendour—just as you please! 
hope the success will be such as to 
y you.” 
~ Phe Chevalier Noverre and the Signor 
ieGini were here announced and admitted. 
iy came in together. Noverre started 
hem he saw Gluck, and it was evident 
Was embarrassed at his presence,though 
his pride prevented him from betraying 
such a feeling more than an instant. 
iecini was easy and unembarrassed ; and 
when the king commanded him to salute 
his adversary, he did so with dignity and 





























_Cordiality. Gluck returned the greeting 


a like manner. 

7 What do you bring us new, gentle- 
fa?’ inquired the Queen. Noverre 
iswered, with solemn gravity, ‘‘ Your 
Westy was pleased to grant Signor 
@¢ini permission to play you his last 
es out of the opera of Iphigenia in 


“Very well!” replied Marie Antoinette; 
pturning to Piccini, she asked gra- 
sly, “ What selection have you made, 


~>? 


Mecini bowed and replied —“ The Che- 
er Noverre wished that your Majesty 
mid permit me to play before you the 
iBian dance, number one.” 
Zhe Comte d’Artois burst into a peal 
Waghter ; and even the other aristo- 
cratie personages, except the King, who 
shared the embarrassment of Piccini and 
Noverre, had some difficulty in restrain- 
ing their mirth. 
“ou have my ready permission,” said 
eG comer Peay — himself at the 
», and began to play his Scythian 
2, to which the Caste of at 
Noverre kept time. The others con- 
that Piccini’s dance was far more 
ing, melodious, and adapted to the 
> of motion, than that of Gluck. But 
tois whispered to the King, that he 
ght the dance, considered by itself, 
able; but, beyond dispute, better 
for a masqued ball, in the salon of 


rand Opera, than a private abode in 
s. 
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Louis did not reply ; Gluckstood listen- 
ing earnestly and attentively; his sense 
of the merit of his opponent was visible 
in his countenance, except that now and 
then a light curl played about his mouth 
when Piccini indulged too much in his 
pretty quaverings and tinklings. Noverre 
responded with his foot, by a natural im- 
pulse, to the music. 





CHAPTER II. 


Great applause rewarded Piccini when 
he had ceased playing before the royal 
family, as detailed in our last chapter ; 
and Noverre neglected not to explain 
that the performer had displayed that in- 
spiriting rhythmus which alone had power 
to charm the dancer’s feet, so that he 
could give soul and expression to his 
pirouettes and entrechats. 

“Very good, Monsieur Noverre,”’ said 
the King, interrupting the current of the 
dancing-master’s speech; “I agree with 
you that the music of Signor Piccini is 
admirable; but I hope also that you will 
make yourself acquainted with the com- 
positions of the Chevalier Gluck.” 

“ Sire,”’ lisped Noverre, in reply, “‘ we, 
the Chevalier Gluck and I, are on the most 
friendly terms.” A deep sigh followed 
these words; but Louis took no notice 
of it, and after a while, permitted the 
composers to depart. 

On leaving the Tuileries, after Gluck 
and Piccini had taken a courteous though 
cold leave of each other, Gluck said mis- 
chievously to the ballet-master—‘ Take 
care, Chevalier, not to forget what the 
King commanded you. If you have com- 
plained of me to his Majesty, because |] 
made you dance against your will, I must 
take the liberty to assure you, that you 
have no cause to be ashamed of having 
gone through a dance with me; for 
granted I am not—and a pity it is !—such 
a yr i in the saltatory art as your- 
self, yet I am, as well as you, Chevalier 
of the Order de l’Esprit, in which charac- 
ter I have the honour to wish your worship 
a good morning.” 

And stepping into his carriage, he drove 
homeward. Noverre looked after hii 
much vexed. Piccini laughed. 





The rehearsals and preparations for the 
representations of the two Iphigenias were 
nearly finished, and the day was already 
appointed when the masterpiece of Gluck 
was to receivethe sentence of the Parisians. 
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It was to be performed first,—for the 
precedence was yielded to him as the 
older of the two champions. 

“When kings build, carmen have 
work.” The truth of that saymg was 
proved. Men who knew little or nothing 
of music, wrote, for the advantage of their 
party, treatises, learned and superficial, 
upon Gluck and Piccini, upon the differ- 
ences in their style, and upon the operas 
in question, in a tone as assured and con- 
fident as if they had diligently studied 
the compositions of the masters. The 
partisans of both received the treatises 
with satisfaction, reading all that were 
presented with as much edification as if 
they had been the productions of Rameau 
or Rousseau; perhaps with even more 
eagerness, as the zest of scandal was 
added. 

There was also much dissension among 
the performers ; and poor Piccini had not 
a little to do, by a thousand attentions, 
flatteries, and favours, to propitiate those 
of them who were opposed to him, and in- 
duce them to promise not to spoil his work 
purposely. Gluck behaved differently ; he 
resorted to threats, and compelled his 
enemies at least to conceal their ill de- 
signs, for they feared him. As for the 
rest, he trusted to the excellence of his 
work, and his motto—“ Truth makes its 
- way through all things;” and even in 
anticipation of the most unfavourable 
event, he consoled himself with the re- 
flection—‘“ Well, the worst success does 
not make a good work a bad one !’’* 

He sat in his chamber the morning of 
the day before the representation of his 
Iphigenia, preparing for the final rehearsal, 
when the servantannounced young Mehul. 

“Come in, my dear friend!” cried 
Gluck, cheerfully, as he rose and went to 
the door to meet his visitor. ‘I am re- 
— to see you, and have expected you 

efore this.” 


“ IT ventured not to disturb you before,” 
replied Mehul, “ but to-day——” 

* Well—to-day ——” 

** My anxiety brought me hither.” 

“* Anxiety !—and wherefore ?” 

“To-morrow your new opera is to be 
performed for the first time—you have so 


many enemies. Ah! should the success 
of your noble creation not be equal to its 
worth !” 

“Then let it be so,” said Gluck, 
smiling. 

“Can you say that with so much calm- 
ness ?” 


* Gluck’s own words to Rousseau. 
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** Why not ? Do you think of devotiy 


yourself to dramatic composition ?” 


“JT wish with all my heart to doy 
and should be very unhappy if I fou 
my powers inadequate.” 

* Prove them, young man! Go bold 
to work: do not deliberate long; hy 
what reveals itself to you lay hold of wij 
glowmg inspiration; plan and comple 
it with earnest heed. It will soon} 
shown what you can do, now or hereafte 
And if I judge you rightly, I think it 
not go wrong with you! Yes—that; 
the great matter, that we deviate » 
from the way. But it is hard in itsel 
and men and the world make it yet hark 
for the artist. Many, of whom bette 
things might have been hoped, fall in tb 
conflict.” 

* You remain victor 

“ Hem—that is as one takes it. 
thing is perfect upon earth; and even 
I have gone through life neither a fx 
nor a knave, still I am not without faul 
Each, fer good or evil, must be ex 
rienced before he can truly value t 
better part. ‘To the generality, the 4 
Benevolent has granted to know bk 
little, till either what they have is ir 
mediably wasted, or they are in danger’ 
losing it. Happy he who quickly app 
hends and holds it fast, nor lets it : 
though his heart should be torn in t 
struggle. What will you say when I ci 
fess to you that perception of the highe: 
the only good, came late, fearfully late, 
me? When I look back on my earl 
days, I am often astonished. Music ¥: 
all to me from earliest youth. Whet 
boy, in my home, in lovely Bohemia, 
heard her voice, as a divine voice, in! 
that surrounded me—in the dense fort 
in the gloomy ravine, the romantic va‘! 
—on the bold, stark cliff—in the cheer 
hunter’s call, or the hoarse song of stre? 
and torrent, her voice thrilled to * 
heart, like a sweet and glorious prophet 
All was clear to my youthful visi 
Love commanded—and there was lig! 
Then [ thought there was nothing ‘ 
great and godlike, that man, impolt 
man, could not achieve it. ‘Too so0l: ” 
learned that something was imposslt’ 
The royal eagle soars upward toward! 
sun; yet he can never reach the 
and how soon are clipped the spi 
wings! Then come harassing dou)! 
false ambition, thirst of gain, envy, © 
appointed vanity, worldly cares —” 
hateful gnomes of earth—that cling ' 
you, and drag you downward, when" 
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id soar like the eagle. So it is with 
boy—the youth—with manhood— 
old age. One, perhaps, redeems 
elf from folly; discerns and appre- 
s the right, and might create the 
tiful. But with folly flies also youth, 
Jour and its vigour; and there re- 
3 to him enthusiasm, passion for the 
ime, and—a grave !” 
Oh, no, no!” cried Mehul, with 
iSfion ; “much more remains to you /” 
hink you so?” asked Gluck; and, 
a pause, continued—‘ Well—per- 
something better, it is true; for 
I freed myself from the fetters of 
Panworthy and the base, there came to 
P@radiant and lovely vision from the 
Fee bright Grecian age. But, believe 


‘the work of holding it fast, and shap- 
g in the external world, is my last. 
“melancholy it is, that a whole 
jerous, blooming lifetime could not be 
erated alone to suchatheme. But 


‘Submit, for I could not do otherwise; 
@£ will bear it, whether these Parisian 
rs adjudge me fame and wealth for 
fork, or hiss me down.” 
hour struck for the rehearsal ; 
Mek broke off the discourse, and accom- 
med by his young friend, went to the 
il Academy of Music. 


Reanwhile Nicolo Piccini, morose and 
of humour, was walking up and 


lowm his chamber, from time to time 


Me adiscontented look at the notes 


of his opera, that lay open on the desk. 


®fimes he would walk hastily to the 
Sm as if a lucky thought had struck 
pto insert something in the work; 
GeBe would let fall the pen before he 
P€ouched the paper, shake his head 
ith a disatiotied and melancholy air, 
Mein again to walk the room. 
Mere was a knock at the door; 
me@imi heeded it not. There was a 
d—a third! At length he went to 
foor, opened it, and Elias Hegrin 
Piccini seemed disturbed at 
of him, and asked ungraciously— 
gee you want? Why are you here 
vith his usual sullen smile, Elias re- 
i—“The Chevalier Noverre sent me ; 
aid Signor Piccini wished to speak 
me.’ 
cciml remained a few moments in 
ny silence, as if struggling inwardly ; 
| poten said with a sigh—*“It is 
3 4 wish to see you.” 
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* And in what can I serve my honoured 
patron ?” 

“By speaking the ¢ruéh/” replied 
Piccini, regarding him sternly. ‘ Con- 
fess it, Elias Hegrin, you uttered a false- 
hood, when you told me Gluck stirred up 
all his friends and acquaintances to make 
a party against me.” 

Elias Hegrin changed colour, but he 
collected himself, and answered—*“ | 
spoke the truth.” 

“Tt is false, Elias! and you spoke a 
falsehood when you told me you had read 
the manuscript of my adversary, and that 
the work searce deserved the honours of 
mediocrity !” a. 

“Tt was the truth, Signor Piccini, and 
I can only repeat my opinion of the opera 
of the Chevalier Gluck.” 

“So much the worse for your judg: 
ment of art, for now, after having heard 
five rehearsals, I must, ay, and wi// 
declare before all the world, that Gluck’s 
Iphigenia is the greatest of all opera 
I know, and that in its author I acknow- 
ledge my master.” 

Elias stared. 

“T believed I had accomplished some- 
thing worthy in my own work,” continued 
Piccini, speaking half to himself; “and, 
indeed, my design was pure; ¢hat I can 
say; nor 1s what I have done altogether 
without merit ;—but oh! how void and 
cold, how weak and insignificant does if 
seem to me, compared with Gluck’s gi- 
gantic creation! Yes—creation! mine 
is only a work!—a human work, which 
will soon vanish without a trace—while 
Gluck’s Iphigenia will endure so long as 
feeling for the grand and the beautiful is 
not dead in the hearts of men.” 

“But—Signor Piccini—“ stammered 
Elias. 

“Be silent!” interrupted Piccini, in 
displeasure. ‘ Wherefore have you lied ? 
wherefore have you slandered the noble 
master, and toiled to bring down his works 
and his character to your own level in 
the dust? Are you not ashamed of your 
pitiful behaviour? I have never fully 
trusted you, spite of Noverre’s recom- 
mendation; for well I know that No- 
verre hates the great master for having 
wounded his 5 seen vanity; but I 
never thought you capable of such mean- 
ness as I now find you guilty of. Gluck 
stir up his friends to make a party against 
me!—There! look at these letters in 
Gluck’s own hand, written to Arnaud, 
Rollet, Maurepas, wherein he judges my 
work thoroughly, dwelling upon the best 






















































































parts, and entreats them to listen to my 
opera impartially, as to his own, and to 
give an impartial judgment, for that he is 
anxious only for the truth. Through my 
patron, the Count of Provence, I obtained 
these letters from those gentlemen, whom 
he persuaded to send them to me, thereby 
to remove my groundless suspicions. How 
mortified am I now for having descended 
to make common cause with you! I have 
been deceived; but you—tell me, man, 
what has induced you to act in this dis- 
honourable and malicious manner towards 
your benefactor ?” 

While Piccini was speaking, Elias had 
shrunk more and more within himself. 
Humbled, and in a lachrymose voice, he 
replied—*‘Ah, my dearest patron, you mis- 
apprehend me. Yes—I will confess, I 
have spoken falsely—I have acted meanly 
—shamefully! But I am not so bad as 
you think me. If you but knew all! 
Ah! I am an unhappy man, and deserve 
not your anger, but rather your sympathy. 
When a boy, I heard it daily repeated by 
my parents and family, that I had extra- 
ordinary talent for music; that I should 
become a great composer, and one day 
acquire both wealth and reputation. In 
this hope I applied myself zealously to 
art, hard as it was tome. My first work 
of importance was looked on as a mira- 
cle in the town where I lived; this 
strengthened me in the opinion of my 
abilities, and I thought I had only to go 
to a great city, to reap renown and gold 
without measure. I went to Vienna; 
but gained neither.” 

“1 know it; but there Gluck took you 
by the hand, supported you, gave you 
instruction, corrected your works.” 

* He did so, indeed; but he likewise 
told me I had no genius, and that I never 
could be a great composer.” 

“And did he deceive you? what have 
you proved yourself? Can you hate and 
maliciously slander him, because he ho- 
nestly advised you to desist from useless 
efforts, to limit yourself to a small circle 
in our art, or rather to become an honest 
tailor or shoemaker ?” 

Elias shrugged his shoulders with 
vexation, squinted sullenly at the speaker, 
and answered in a fierce tone— 

“Yes—I hate him! I shall always 
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hate him! What need was there 4 
telling me so, even if 1 was in error ?~ 
I dreamed of fame and gold—and hay, 
had neither! He has embittered yy 
life; and I will embitter his wheney 
it is in my power.” 

**Go—wretch !” cried Piccini. “Gy 
we have nothing more in cominon. = Th; 
divinity of man is honour; your go 
are selfishness—vanity—envy—coward; 
malice! Such as you deserve no syn 
pathy—away !” 

And, gnashing his teeth with spite ax: 
impoteut rage, Elias Hegrin left Piccini. 
house. 





Piccini’s opera was greatly admire( 
but that of his adversary obtained a cou 
plete victory, and awakened an « 
thusiasm till then unknown even 1 
Paris. 

Followed by the acclamations of tl 
enraptured multitude, after the third r 
presentation of his work, Gluck left ti 
opera-house on his way to his quiet hom: 
He was accompanied only by his favour 
Mehul, who was,to be his guest for th 
evening, and aid him to celebrate li 
victory. 

Arrived at Gluck’s house, they bot. 
entered the room where the collation wi 
prepared, but started with surprise « 
they entered; for a man, wrapped in li 
mantle, stood at the window, looking 0 
upon the clear starry night. At tl 
rustling behind him he turned round. 

“Signor Piccini!”’ cried Gluck, su 
prised. 

“Not unwelcome, I hope?” said Pic 
cini, smiling. 

“Most welcome!” answered Gluci 
taking and cordially shaking the offer 
hand. ‘‘ Yes, I honour so noble ana 
versary.” . 

“Talk no more of adversaries !’’ eric: 
Piccini, earnestly; “our strife is at @ 
end; I acknowledge you for my maste 
and shall be happy and proud to call yo! 
my friend! Let the Gluckists and th 
Piccinists dispute as long as they like: 
Gluck and Piccini understand et 
other !” , 

“And esteem each other!” exclaime 
Gluck with vivacity. ‘Indeed, Piccu 
it shall be so.” 
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Gems from Abroad. 


HATEFUL SPRING. 
(From the French of Beranger.) 


bar my window I beheld her, 
1 the dreary winter through ; 
rangers both, we loved each other, 
 Phrough mid air our kisses flew. 
wixt the lime-trees’ leafless branches 
le would love-sick glances fling— 
the leaves fall thick between us, 
S)Why return, thou hateful Spring ? 
7 more I sce her angel form, 
* Hidden by those envious leaves, 
Dome forth to feed the shivering linnets, 
When frost lay white upon the eaves. 
My heart would watch, as some dear signal, 
~The fluttering of each tiny wing ; 
“hat snow than thee was far more lovely— 
Then why return, thou hateful Spring ? 


Wert thou away, I still might see her 
ising from her gentle sleep— 
h and rosy as the morning, 
niling on some cloudy steep— 
# might say, when eve was closing, 
My star’s light now is vanishing— 
lamp expires, she calmly slumbers !”’ 
, why return, thou hateful Spring ? 


er, Winter, I implore thee, 

With a longing heart to come; 

‘wine thy frost-wreaths round my window, 
Hiing thy hail-showers round my home. 
bub Vernal breeze and tinted flowers 

fo ny dull heart no joy can bring, 

He weary days flit by in sadness— 
hen why return, thou hateful Spring ? 


a LETRILLA. 
(From the Spanish of the Marques de Santillana.) 


* Ow the borders of the nation, 

>) None in loveliness excelled, 

‘one inspired such admiration 
As a maiden I beheld. 

n Finojosa’s plains I found her, 


Watching o’er the herds around her. 


7) 


Turning from Calateveno, 
Santa-Maria’s road I trod; 

Feeling slumber o’er me follow, 
Down I sank upon the sod : 

bod with sweetest fragrance laden, 
rodden by the lovely maiden, 
n Finojosa when 1 found her, 

| Watching o’er the herds around her. 











SONG. 


(American.) 


Tuey will not come to gild again 
The skies of our advancing day, 
Those youthful fancies, fond and vain, 
That early tracked its joyous way : 
Then why with cold 
Disdain behold 
The bliss that youth so soon must lose : 
Ah! wherefore scorn 
The blush of morn, 
Since noon can boast no lovelier hues ? 


The blossom ne’er regains the bloom 
That envious summer robs it of ; 
Our hastening year hath only room 
For one short spring of hope and love : 
If Winter’s blight 
Must cloud its light, 
And wither all the charms it brings, 
Then why despise 
The flowers we prize, 
Since earth can yield no fairer things ! 


When pensive age hath dimmed our eyes 
To all but calmer faith and truth, 
We shall not mourn that brighter skies 
Once decked the sunrise of our youth : 
Then not with cold 
Disdain behold 
The bliss that youth so soon must lose : 
Ah! never scorn 
The blush of morn, 
Since noon can boast no lovelier hues ! 


TO-NIGHT. 
(From the Spanish of Francisco de la Torre.) 


How oft, O Night! my upward glance 
Is turned towards thy wide expanse ; 
Calmness and beauty round me shine, 
Yet tumult stirs this heart of mine ! 


Ye stars, who know my secret pain, 

Nor hear, unmoved, the mournful strain : 
The coldest heart on earth must gaze 
Enchanted on your beaming rays ! 


Yes; you can love, and you can know 
When tears from distant eyes shall flow ; 
And, hidden in your mantle, bear 

Those tears for me, their gricfs to share ! 


Thou with thy thousand eyes canst see, 
The griefs, the tears, I trust to thee: 
And though, alas! a useless freight, 
Bear to my love the gift, O Night! 
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WINDOW GARDENING, AND THE CULTIVATION OF 
PLANTS IN ROOMS. 


Tue heat of the sun now tempts us to 
throw our windows wide open, to let in 
the air already filled with a delightful 
though scarcely describable perfume from 
the distant fields. 

Having once opened our window, how- 
ever, we perceive that it is time to re- 
move the soot-blackened evergreens that 
have performed their task of simulating 
summer through the long dreary months 
of a London winter. They have braved 
both snow and smoke without flinching, 
and, like the advance guard of the great 
army of vegetation, have at last perished 
at their posts. Let us, therefore, remove 
them with all respect, while we make way 
for summer beauties. 

The receptacles of the balcony cleared 
of their wintry denizens, leave us an open 
field for new arrangements in accordance 
with the same form, or we can remodel 
the entire plan. The accompanying illus- 
tration exhibits a distribution of vessels 
or receptacles for plants, which is, in 
many respects, a very desirable one, and 
we will, therefore, describe it in some 
detail. 

In front, next to the iron-work of the 
balcony, a wire trellis is placed, low in the 
centre, so as not to impede the view, and 
high at the sides, in order to exhibit to 
advantage the climbing plants it is in- 
tended to suport, and, at the same time, 
impart a variety of elevation to the ar- 
rangement, which is a great advantage, 
pictorially ancy BR the flat con- 
formity of balcony decorations is generally 
their great and principal defect. The 

roposed arrangement of a trellis, rising 
in the form designed, has also another 
advantage: the trailing or climbing plants, 
such as tropeolum majus or tropeolum 
canariensis, if left to themselves, soon 
acquire a straggling untidiness of aspect, 
which ill accords with the architectural 
forms and lines with which they are in 
immediatecontact, while their symmetrical 
training into such a form as the one sug- 
gested, would, on the contrary, form a 
pleasing variety of line, yet sufficiently 
defined and regular to blend pleasingly 
with those of the balcony and general 
building. 

The long trough or vessel in the centre 
is, upon a similar principle, made to con- 
trast as strongly as possible with the high, 
square tubs at the sides, in order to avoid 


the flatness of effect before alluded ; 
These vessels may either be made, 
common deal by an ordinary carpenter, ¢ 
formed with the elegant encaustic ti; 
now so much in vogue for such purpose 
but when intended, as in the present ; 
stance, for external decoration, we pre: 
the simpler effect first named, and wov| 
colour r of one unbroken hue, accor! 
ing to the tone of the architecture wit 
which they have to correspond. With, 
brick building we have generally found; 
dark green produce the best effect, w 
less, indeed, the windows and other fe 
tures be dressed with architraves , 
cement or stone, in which case sto 
colour is sometimes best, as the additig 
of a third tint into the architectural cor 
bination might very seriously disturb th 
repose and continuity of its general aspec 
In the case of stuccoed houses, painte 
stone colour, we have almost invariab) 
found that not only any additions of th 
kind under discussion should receive: 
precisely similar tone of colour to that: 
the general building, but even the iro 
work of the balcony itself should partak 
of the same tint, although violating to: 
certain extent one of the best defin 
principles of art, which, however, in ti 
present instance, is not of so much in 
portance as the attamment of a general 
agreeable effect by the simplest possili 
means. 

A very pleasing addition to the pleasa 
and cheerful effect of a balcony may no 
be obtained in a very inexpensive manne! 
by covering the stone slab with a layer 
mosaic, as shown in the drawing. Thi 
not only spares the daily toil and sloveu| 
effect of the “hearthstone,” but impart 
a certain value and neatness to the who: 
arrangement, which is highly agreeablet 
the eye, while an occasional shower ¢ 
rain is all the cleansing process it evé 
requires. With regard to the flowers ¢ 
be placed in the receptacles just described 
the following arrangements must be 2 
tended to, in order to insure anytlut 
like a continuously pleasing effect. 
the first place, both the long trough 2 
upright square boxes, or tubs, must & 
considered as only external casings to th’ 
vessels which really contain the plants: 
for the beauty of any plant, howev! 
hardy, is but of comparatively short dt 
ration in London or the immedi’ 
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ps, and therefore a continued re- 
becomes absolutely necessary. ‘To 
this purpose most conveniently, two 
ree interior boxes, according to the 
h of the external receptacle, should 
ade to fit into the trough which forms 
entral portion of the design, and 
ld be made to rest upon some cross 
‘rising about three-quarters of an 


meh from the bottom, both to insure 


Good drain- 


ve and prevent decay. 


hould also be secured in the internal 
themselves, which may be effected 
ross layers of wood charcoal, a 
itance the presence of which stimu- 
advantageously the growth of the 


"De large tubs might be filled by five 


w square vessels of different sizes, 
rnished with wire handles to lift 
2 and out, which may be made so 
flat upon the soil when the boxes 
edto their places. It need scarcely 
erved, that the same precautions 
drainage should be taken in this 
ce as in that of the central com- 
nent. 
2 flowers which we have supposed to 
ed in the central compartment are 
y and purple crocuses, and between 
are clumps of either double red and 
e blue Hepatica, or of the Arabis 
with its dazzlingly white flowers, 
rofusion of which has obtained for 
e picturesque and poetical name, 
ntain Snow,” by which it is well 
m in most cottage gardens. We 
}supposed the ceutral compartments 
2 side tubs to be filled with a fine 
of the common Daphne mezerion, 
sso brilliantly in flower in every 
ry garden, the flowers of which pre- 
the foliage and clothe the stems pro- 
, and which emits.one of the mest 
Gious odours of the early spring, and 


he mtrance of which to our apartments 


g the bright hours of the morning, 
the windows are thrown open to 
it the sunshine, cannot fail to be de- 
ul. The side compartments of the 
receptacle we would have filled 
ely with Arabis verna, the mass of 
e lowers of which would form a very 
te and pleasing contrast to the deep 
of the mezerion. The plants de- 
bed might have been easily nethoved 
mce from the garden into the 
ptacles Prec ge without previous 
ration ; but it is of course more de- 
bie that they should have been pre- 
sly “established” in their temporary 


abode, so that no removal should be any 
check to their growth and development. 
To succeed the crocuses, mixed mig- 
nionette and Virginia stock or Nemophila 
insignis, which will last till the verbenas 
and other summer plants come in, should 
be already forward, in a set of successive 
boxes; while small bushes of Persian lilac 
should be in preparation to supersede the 
Daphne mezerion, till it is time to plant 
out the tropeolums, major convolvulus, 
cobcea scandens, and other climbing plants 
for the trellis. 

Winter gardening is a delightful re- 
creation, looked at from any point of 
view. Besides the adornment it sheds 
over our parlours, it cannot fail to im- 
prove the mind. Flowers always leave 
pure beautiful memories. True-hearted 
old Chaucer tells us, in his quaint rhymes, 
that as soon as the month of May came, 
with singing of birds and springing of 
flowers, he could not help laying aside 
book and business to see the daisies blow 
at sunrise. There is no day, he said, 

“ That I n’am up, and walking in the mede 
To see this flower against the sunne sprede, 
When it upriseth erly by the morowe : 

That blissful sight softenith all my sorowe, 


So glad am I, when that I have presence 
Of it, to doin it all reverence.” 


Chaucer was a wise man, he looked for 
the flowers; and why may not we look 
for flowers too? If we do not, we shall! 
perhaps find, on close examination, that 
our good opinion of the past arises out 
of an uneasy feeling that we are not 
making the best of the present. It is 
so much easier to find fault than to 
rectify; and so, instead of booking for 
flowers, we say there is nothing but weeds, 
and we about bewailing the evil 
days on which we have fallen. Shame on 
us! Look for the flowers. There they 
are, growing in thousands on thousands, 
of manifold form, and hue, and beauty, 
along every pathway, with something to 
eheer every eye that looks upon them. 
We think we havea right to be discontent 
or wretched, and to say, “It was better 
in the former days ;” when, if we would 
only shake the cobwebs out of our mind 
we should see that we lose years of 
happiness by not looking for flowers. 

rgue as we will, there is no denying 
the fact that there are flowers for every- 
body. We may pervert our will, and 
darken our judgment, but the fact is 
still true. We are not bound to see 
nothing but weeds, nor have we any 
warrant for wasting the present in useless 
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wishes for the impossible. The past is 
gone; the future is not yet; but the 
present is ours to work in withal. 

There are flowers for everybody. Truly, 
then, this is the time of all others which 
should be turned to account. Let us 
look at them. Up, with cheerful spirit ; 
open the shutters and let in the daylight. 
Sweep out the cobwebs of indolence, of 
vanity, of deceit, of dissipation, of envy, 
of strife, of avarice, and how radiant will 
be the chambers of the mind, how joyous 
the pulses of the heart. Weeds will be 


uprooted from the garden as if by magic, 
























































and flowers will bloom and _ bloy 
brightest hue and sweetest fragrance, 


“ Here we, earth’s wanderers, timid and by; 
Hasten with onward steps nearer the gray 
And in our pilgrimage should we not see 
All that is beautiful, lovesome, and free: 
Should we with mourning hearts sit , 

forlorn? 
Should we with sullen hand gather {4 
thorn ? 
Should we in rambling on over the mea; 
Look but for pestilent, poisonous weeds? 
Should not we manfully, hand locked ; 
hand, 
Press on unweariedly Hope's bravest ban! 
Locking for flowers ?” 











A LEAF 


ool wherein my line was dropped, 
the upland on either side, were gloomy 
Jark beneath a cloud, while behind 
e fields through which I had saun- 
and the stream upon whose sae | 
s my footsteps were sharply defined, 
bred in waves of sunlight. I could 
t think, with a melancholy pleasure, 
ike to this scene my life had been; 
from the sadness and weariness of 
ence, I had often looked back to 
through which I had passed, that 
mly and lovingly in the light of re- 
ered happiness. 
y is it, when our feet are upon the 
s of Life’s fairy land, and our lips 
st about to taste the cup that is filled 
Oras but once, that no unseen guardian 
elsus to tread slowly across the narrow 
aoe, and to waste not a drop in the 
goblet ? Else, in that dear time, 
not trampled with heedless step 
many a flower of tearful tenderness ; 
not so hastily drunk that magical 
tht; aud the sweetness of the odour 
the thrill of the libation had been 
er in my mind to-day. 
t, while I thus saidel the cloud crept 
e stream and along the fields. It 
ed as if the light pursued the shadow 
elentless hostility, driving it onward, 
d, until its dusky banner was torn 
ent amid the distant forest of pines. 
le cloud fled from my heart, pursued 
name that trembled on my lips, and 
mory that aroused itself in my heart ; 
he name and memory, Mary Linley, 
yours. 
b how, as I write, the army of ancient 
mbrances marches down the valley 
past, and encamps before my heart, 
geuring and besieging it! And eyes 
Kindly upon me, and hands put softly 
> the hair from my forehead, though 
f alas! sleep in the grave to-day. 
thad gone to my uncle’s to pass a 
ze vacation. Those were days in 
I date the birth of many new sen- 
bus, many gorgeous hopes. There are 
men whose hearts are so cold that 
remembrance of that golden age of 
will not warm into transient life. To 
it seems too full of delight ever to 
been real. Until the season of which 
te I had but rarely been thrown into 
society of women. The wild and 
ant associates of my college life had 


rto supplied all craving for com- 
fOL, I. NO. 1. 


OF LIFE. 


paniouship. The charm attendant upon 
familiar acquaintance and frequent inti- 
macy with women of refinement, of ele- 
gance and truth, was to a great degree 
unknown to me. I had no sisters, and my 
earlier life had been passed at school; so 
that, although I was fully eighteen, | 
blushed like a boy at the tone of woman's 
voice addressed to me, and my eye sank 
beneath the ray that quivered and glowed 
in hers. My words, which among my 
college friends had been loudest and 
boldest, were hushed into silence, or 
uttered with stammering awkwardness 1 
the presence of the most timid girl. Wo- 
man was to me aplanet, whose orbit mine 
might never cross. I invested her with 
unreal attributes and a visionary nature. 
I adored at a distance the image before 
whose shrine I did not dare to prostrate 
myself. Her delicate beauty and tender- 
ness of form seemed to me unfitted for 
contact with the coarser and less ethereal 
sex. When I was in her society I ad- 
mired as well as was awed, but found 
no language wherein to express either 
feeling. 

I dare say that many a man, in whom 
to-day the presence of the most beautiful, 
most gifted, most haughty lady of the 
land would only excite his most confiden‘ 
and successful endeavours to fascinate and 
charm, whose life has been a round of 
ever-shifting acquaintance, or perhaps a 
succession of passionate romances wit! 
the fairest and loveliest of earth, can reca! 
the time when his cheek grew as crimson 
at the glance or voice of woman, as, it 
may be, hers did, to whom he last spoke 
the words of devoted and deathless love. 

It was late at night when I reached my 
uncle’s residence. I had not visited him 
for years, and only did so at this time at 
the invitation of his son, who was to pass 
some time at home, having just returned 
from abroad. . John Guernsey, my cousin, 
was half-a-dozen years older than I. I 
remembered him as he looked years ago, 
when we played together at my father’s ; 
a bold, dark-eyed boy, with a complexion 
of the clearest olive. Iremembered how 
I followed him, though timidly, in his 
daring and active sports. I remembered 
how we parted, he to go to the East, 
where his father had procured for him a 
situation in a large mercantile house, and 
I to go to school. I remembered my 
grief (it was ny first) as he Jauched at my 
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tears at our parting, though I thought I 
saw his own eye dimmed. Since then we 
had met but once ; and now, two or three 
months after his return, he had written 
me, in the same frank, hearty style that 
characterized his boyhood, “ to come and 
see him, and to be boys together once 
more.” 

My uncle had gone to bed, but my 
cousin was sitting up awaitmg me. At 
his first warm, loving tone of greeting, I 
felt the years that had intervened since 
our boyish days melt away, and the true, 
honest love of boyhood was felt in the 
grasp of our hands. 

e sat down together in the old par- 
lour. Then it was that I first saw how 
much he had changed in form and face. 
The sun of the East had made his skin 
more swarthy, and the fire of his eye was 
tenfold more brilliant and piercing than 1 
had known it before. Yet the tone of his 
voice, and the ringing truth of his laugh, 
smote with old-time familiarity at the 
doors of my memory. 

“Hugh,” said he at last, after the 
chimes of “lang syne” had been run 
— and again, “you’ve not seen Rae 
of the world, I think, sinee I left you.” 

‘Yes, indeed, this is my third year of 
college.” 

7 a idea of life can that 
give you? Have you ever, after tossing 
for months upon the sea, found yourself 
thousands of miles from home in a strange 
land, amid strange faces and strange 
tongues? Did you ever feel that it was 
your own arm alone that must guard you, 
and your own quick thought that must 
find the path of success? Did you ever 
looked in eyes that blazed beneath another 
sky than this, and read the book of 
woman’s heart in different languages, 
and find that the sense was always the 
same ?” 

He smiled meaningly as he said it, and 
it was with some confusion that I an- 
swered, “I don’t know much about wo- 
men; for you know, John, I never met 
many.” 

* What,” said he, “haven’t you got any 
love-secrets to tell me? Is there not the 
image of some dear girl nestling close to 
your heart now ?” 

I indignantly repelled the charge which 
implied, as I thought, so much weak- 
ness, and assured him that I considered 
such avowals quite inconsistent with man- 
hood. 

“No, John,” said I; “ all this reads 
very well in novels, and that sort of thing, 


OF LIFE. 


but it won’t do, you know »”? T pause, 
for I saw him laugh again. 

Never mind, Hugh, Mary will 
you you are a fool.” 

“ Mary !” exclaimed 1; “ what Mary’ 

“Oh,” replied Joun, “I didn’t tell y 
that my father is guardian to the daugli, 
of his old friend Linley ? Mary was | 
an orphan at her father’s decease, 
Mr. Guernsey has adopted her. 
has been here ever since I have been; 
home.” 

If any thought came into my mind) 
was one of dissatisfaction, for 1 thou 
that her presence would interfere wi 
the execution of the various schemes; 
diversion and joviality which I had li 
out to accomplish with John. Solu 
said: “ How old is she?” 

* About as old as you, you anchori 
and with twice your knowledge, if jw 
are a bookworm.” I puffed my ag 
with an assumption of stoical indifferen: 
and said that all Marys were alike, I sy 
posed. 

“Of course they are,” said John,“ 
you, who know woman so well, say sv 
I felt that he was secretly laughing: 
me, and resolved that my indifference: 
Miss Linley should show him that Iv: 
not the unskilled boy he took me to be 

We spoke no longer of Mary, butj . 
short time parted for the night, with. 
fervent “God bless you!” on our |) 
and the love of boyhood warm in w 
hearts. Yes, John, I seem to see you nor 
as you stood at my chamber-door, smiliz 
kindly on me as you bade me good nigii 
and 1 thank God that I did not forget 1 
honest affection of that smile in an hot 
when evil passions would have made 
curse you. 

I met my uncle the next morning belo" 
breakfast. He was a mild, quiet-lookit 
man, and my heart warmed towards lu 
for his features were those of my moth 
John joined us soon with a fresh, frad 
“Good morning,” and we soon were buy 
in speaking of those who were dear to" 
all. I remember distinctly to-day in wl 
part of the breakfast-room 1 sat ; how ti 
delicious odour of honeysuckle came! 
at the open window; how the namel 
influence of the summer’s morning stl 
into my heart and softened it. 

We were waiting for Miss Linley. 7! 
door opened. I was looking out of t# 
window, and did not turn round for! 
moment or two. As I did so, I heard Jo! 
say, “Mary, this is my cousin, Hv 
Hatton,” 





tice of it. 
On was animated and lively, and I had 
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hink that there must be moments in 
; lives when they are controlled b 


va 
instantaneous and_ irresistible ; 


, by some strange chemistry, the 


nature of the heart is changed in 
le interval of its throbs; when a 
assion is given to them, the origin 

h is too mysterious to be solved. 

fore I turned from the window, I 
ever supposed myself capable of 
at all ; and before John had finished 
; words of introduction, the passion 
ife-time had been condensed and 


led into my heart. Yes, I loved that 


intensely when the last syllable of 
me died upon John’s lips, as I ever 
ereafter; and how earnest, how 
y that love has been I know, but 
tell! I hardly know now what I 


id. PIf my speech was confused and 
Sitating, they ascribed it only to bash- 


band timidity, and took no farther 


At the table their conversa- 


imple opportunity of gathering into my 


v3 
“ 
a 


Satt’s treasury her every feature, glance, 


ord. 


M1 recal her now, now when the ex- 
ace and lessons of life have left their 


upon my soul, I do not think it 


-have been her beauty solely that 


1 such a sudden growth of love. 
must have been some unexplained 
hy, some unappreciated affinity, 
woke and unveiled the slumbering 
of my soul. She might have 
ase-born, rude, unrefined, for aught 
, and yet a single glance unsealed 
antain whose flow has cut a chan- 
my heart that is deep, though dry 


mt my eyes now, and I sce her as 
ked then. Not very tall, but with 


® wherein every womanly grace was 


He in its most eloquent expression. 
r was brown (how often I foolishly 


fed that the hue of mine was like 
Of hers!) and put back in plain folds 
side her cheek; her eyes I thought 
st were blue, but really were of that 


that changes with every rising 


ht; but when at rest they wore a 
mful, tender look, that seemed to fa- 
the depths of my soul. Her face 


al, the mouth small, and the part- 


bf the rich red lips disclosed the 
parent and regular teeth. 
ber, as I gazed on her, that I thought 


I re- 


icture of the Madonna I had seen 
but a child. And thenceforth she 
heart was its Madonna. 
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That forenoon John rode to the neigh- 
bouring village for letters and papers. 
My uncle was reading im the library, and 
I was left with her alone. I think that 
she noticed my awkward manner and in- 
coherent conversation, for, with woman’s 
true tact, she strove to make me feel at 
my ease. She spoke of everything which: 
I might be supposed to be interested in, 
ar 4 might be familiar to me, of my 
studies, of my college life, of my uncle, 
of my future purposes. And when her 
kind intentions seemed to be baffled by tlc 
strange manner and repelling mien with 
which my madly-beating heart indued me, 
she said, with a smile, that she supposed 
I liked music; at any rate, she would try 
to teach me to, and so sat at the piano to 
sing. 

Has the echo of that song ever died ! 
will it ever die? Is it not burning in 
my brain? is it not ringing in the room 
to-night ? Never before had every fibre 
of my heart so thrilled; never before had 
the coldness and falsehood of my nature 
been fused by harmony. [I inhaled as it 
were every note; I prolonged with in- 
ward response every cadence. I though 
that the summit of earthly tame was to 
have written “Mary of Argyle;” the 
acmé of earthly happiness, to have heard 
as I did, Mary Linley sing it. When the 
last strain ceased I felt as if some portion 
of my very being had been annihilated! 
and stricken for ever away. 

When John returned, he asked Mary 
if she had not found me poor compaiy = 

“‘ No, indeed,” she replied, laughing ; 
“ Mr. Hatton is the best of companions. 
He isn’t so vain as you, you who waut 
to say and do everything yourself.” 

“Ah!” replied my cousin, “ you don’! 
know Hugh. He is artful; and this very 
modesty and silence is the key-note of his 
tactics. While he is hanging on your 
words, and dwelling on your glances, he 
is, in fact, studying the best access to 
your heart. So, take care, Mary.” 

I could have struck him, though I 
knew that he was but jesting; though | 
felt she knew it too; yet I could not bear 
that she should ever be told, even in jest, 
that I had wasted a thought, a word, a 
— on any woman in the wide world but 

er. 
_ Day after day passed. Though I was 
in her company constantly, I always was 
absorbed with bit one thought, that of 
concealing from her the love that was 
crushing my heart to death. I suppose 
that at times I must have seemed even 
F 2 
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morose and unkind in my endeavours to 
hide a passion as hopeless as it was ab- 
sorbing. For she,seemed so much above 
me, so far beyond my reach, so infinitel 
superior to my highest deservings, that 
sometimes wondered that I dared even to 
love her in secret. But though that 
stifled passion ate into my very heart- 
strings, I thank God that no moan or 
complaint of mine ever told my pain; 
that my fear repressed the utterance of 
my love. 

I noticed that her manner with me was 
different from what it was with John. 
With me she was always gay, lively; 
smiling at my shyness, laughing at my 
abrupt and unkind words, (oh, how bit- 
terly they belied my heart!) She was 
always ready to sing to me, always ready 
to walk or ride with me; and if 1 showed 
any rude disinclination to either, though 
at the time I would be dying to consent, 
she would compel me to yield to her will 
by a charming assumption of authority. 

But with my cousin she seemed entirely 
changed. She rarely, if ever, sought his 
side; her eyes were never fixed fully upon 
his, and her conversation with him, even 
upon the most trivial subjects, seemed 
constrained and suppressed. If he en- 
tered the room when she was alone, she 
would soon leave it, and in all our walks 
and drives she always seemed to choose 
my companionship rather than his. 

Let not the man who is deeply skilled 
in the mysteries of woman’s heart sneer 
at me because I only judged of things as 
they seemed. I had not been taught the 
lesson, that the noble delicacy of wo- 
man’s love trembles at any act which 
might be evincive of her partiality until 
the words which she longs, yet almost 
fears to hear, steal from the lips of the 
loved one: until from the strength of 
manhood’s passions are wrought out the 
syllables that burn like fire into her heart 
and memory, “I love you.” 

So our days went by. I was gradually 
losing my constraint, and found in my 
daily intimacy with her a charm that 
aroused new and undreamed-of powers. 
I no longer blushed when she spoke to 
me. I no longer avoided her glance, but 
would sit gazing into her eyes with such 
earnestness and devotion, that I wonder 
my secret was not revealed to her. I 
loved to hear her speak, and God only 
knows what gorgeous dreams of future 
happiness entranced me as [I listened, 
spell-bound, hour after hour, to her words. 
But chiefly I loved to hear her sing. I 
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would stand by the piano in those sy; 
summer evenings, while the stars yp 
up one by one into their places, and| 
tened with hushed pulse and tearful ¢ 
as she uttered those sounds that se. 
even now in the stillness of night, echo, 
from heaven, to float from angel-lips doy 
down through the illimitable ether ) - 
my ear. Oh! seasons of voiceless ; 
light, do you never return? Is there, 
melody left for me on earth, that 
revive you? Are the voices of sy 
singers and the chiming of liquid; 
lulling strains for ever to fall cold) 
my ear after that epoch of song ? 

I remember now, how as she wu 
sing some strain of passion, her yw 
would grow lower and fainter, and} 
hands pause listlessly on the keys of: 
instrument, and how I, looking into! 
eyes, could see the tears. Then w 
over mea strange feeling of happix 
for I thought—and I thank God for: 
bliss I felt in thinking so—that the s 
might have awakened in her bosom si 
answer to the silent love that was coi 
snake-like, round my heart. 

But your hands, dear Mary, hold’ 
night an angel’s lyre, and your voice fi 
through the arches of heaven. 

Oh! glorious visions, why did I ¢ 
awake ? Why did I not die then? | 
in the half-formed and timid hope, t 
on her heart’s tree, one bud of tender: 
and love was blossoming for me? I: 
thankful now that at those momen! 
resisted the mighty impulse that wu: 
have made me fall at her feet and w 
my broken tale of burning passion: 
am thankful that she never heard 
words that thronged in those moments 
my lips. 

Sometimes John would come soft! 
while she was singing, and stand sile! 
behind her. But when she was awatt 
his presence, she would rise and 
from the room; aud then I would‘ 
angry that he should step within * 
charmed circle of my happiness, and c* 
the beautiful spirit whose presence ¥ 
blessing me to vanish. | 

But for all that I was at times incl! 
to look upon my cousin coolly, both’ 
this account, and because I though!’ — 
was distasteful to Mary, and so sh — 
be disliked by me, I loved him more® © 
more every day. His manly heart,’ © 
unfeigned friendship, the countless = 
bitions of his affection for me, the ple 
remembrances of boyhood, all cons)" 
to link me to him with bonds tha‘! 
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has not broken and death has not 
ed. And if it be given to departed 

to revisit earth, to be at the side 
sad the heart of those they loved in 
ou know to-night, dear John, that 
memory is green and sacred in my 


month had passed, a month that was 
one waking trance of fierce delight. 
ibt if ever there had been a moment 
hat had been divided from her pos- 
n : sleeping or awake, in his presence 
of her sight, the seething billows 
ssion still beat on the sea-beach of 
e, with unchanging sound, with un- 
i crests. I began to indulge myself 
¢ and solitary walks, wherein I 
d and gloated over my new-found 
re, wherein I built up great arches 
Pie bridge of the future: and the key- 
one of them all was Mary Linley. 
The night—I never shall, I never can 
get that night—the twilight had just 
blended into the moonrise, and I had 
strolled across the fields and entered an 
pine-forest that was of no great extent, 
f which the trees were not so nume- 
fous as to impede one’s progress. Indeed, 
t Was pierced pwede 6 with many 
the work of art as well as nature, 
PwWaich one might walk with great com- 
fort ‘The delicious damp odour of the 
vergreeis ; the perpetual sighing of the 
asselled pines, the bars of moonlight 
la@day across my path, heightened the 
wished feeling that my thoughts had in- 
uced into a sense of delirious enjoyment 
fapture. 
fat down on a fallen pine, and looked 
Peirough the tree-tops into the sky. I 
ee felt so near it as I did then. I re- 
Wea that on the morrow I would con- 
id@¥0 Mary all the stormy thoughts that 
WEPe Deating fiercely at my lips for ex- 
oression: J would tell her all I had 
ered, all [ hoped; and I fancied that 
I could feel her soft arm round me, and 
Rerwarm lip quivering on mine, and could 
her half-hushed, but still most in- 
ely audible answer, “ Yours, dear 
eh, in life and death.” 
pwas seated out of the beaten path, 
} which I was separated by a thick 
th of young fir-trees. The path 
was bathed in light, while the shadow 
€ trees fell deeply upon me; I heard 
teps coming along the walk, and 
ved to sit in silence till they had 
_ They stopped, however, directly 
ww of me. I caught the gleam of a 
e's dress through the fir openings ; 
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I was about to start forward when I 
heard the voice of a man in earnest con- 
yersation with her. 

I solemnly declare that I had not heard 
a single syllable, I had not even seen the 
face of either, before an awful and name- 
less dread crept over me. What. it por- 
tended I knew not, but I felt a great 
agony sinking, and growing intenser as it 
sank, into the depths of my race. 
heart. I leaned forward wit strained 
eyes and in sickening suspense. It was 
my cousin and Mary! They stood side- 
long to me, and the moonlight was full 
upon their faces. Her hands were clasped 
in his, and her face was upturned to his 
own with an expression of angelic sweet- 
ness and trusting love. He was speaking. 
Was each eal a coal of fire, hot from 
the furnace, that it so scorched and burned 
into my soul? Was the air that 1 
breathed an atmosphere like that of the 
damned ? 

“Mary, dear, you know my heart now ; 
you trust in my love, don’t you ?” 

A smile of tenderness was the only 
reply. 
«Darling, I have dreamed of this for 
years!—of this very moment, when lL 
should look into your eyes and see there 
the wealth of your heart’s true love, 
glittering for me alone; of this very 
moment, when my passion and your reply 
should be sealed thus.” 

He stooped to kiss the lips that shrank 
not from him. 

‘“‘ Mary, I have never known before tlic 
secret of life. My feet have wandered to 
many a spot, my heart has beat to many 
a measure, but the spot where our feet 
stand now is to me, to both of us, the 
soil of Eden; and the throbbings of our 
hearts are laden with the fulness of a 
delight that must be lent us from Heaven. 
Here let me rest. Beyond the haven of 
your love let the bark of my passion 
never go; there let it furl its sails, and 
anchor for ever. Thither the storm and 
strife of life’s under-billows shall never 
reach; thither the sound of its tempests 
shall come but faintly and hushed. I am 
henceforth to own but one memory, one 
hope; the memory of to-night ; the hope 
that God will-give you to me on earth and 
in the grave !”? 

And she answered: “John, dear John! 
it was long ago I loved you; but I 
feared that you never would care for me, 
and I ‘nea and prayed that you might 
never know my love for you, if your own 
heart was cold. I am sure I prayed so, 
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and I prayed, too, that you might love me 
dearly ; that you might——” 

She said no more, for he had clasped 
her in his arms, and they were locked in 
ms long, lingering, passionate embrace of 
ove. 

In the open field, with my face on the 
eold damp ground; in the shadow of the 
pine forest, clutching the grass in my 
agony. How I came there I never knew. 

rere I lay, with a thousand thoughts 
rolling like fiery billows over my heart, 
and a thousand hideous shapes grinning 
and howling at me. In that fearful phan- 
tasmagoria of torment, I could not arrest 
a single thought or a single shape. They 
rolled and whirled by in endless succes- 
sion, but I felt, I knew that they were all 
alike. I sprang to my feet, as if to shake 
off with a vigorous effort these dreadful 
persecutors ; and as I looked out in the 
field beyond the black, evenly-defined 
shadow of the pine forest, I saw them in 
the shapes of John and Mary, walking 
slowly iene in the moonlight. The air 
about them appeared of a golden hue, and 
their steps seemed to be on beaten silver ; 
but I was standing in the blackness and 
gloom of the forest shadow, with a yet 
more rayless blackness and gloom upon 
my heart. 

How long I stood there I cannot think. 
I have thought since, that in that fearful 
season, all my powers of reason, reflection, 
and memory must have been swallowed 
up in the fearful vortex of passion that 
was hissing and boiling in my heart. 
When its waves grew calmer, and the 
fiery veil was drawn from my eyes, I 
walked hurriedly to the house. I paused 
in the flower-garden before it. The blinds 
of the parlour windows were closed, but 
the casement was up, and I heard her 
singing. I felt that John was beside her, 
leaning over her shoulder, his black curls 
mingling with her damp, soft brown hair. 
I could not see this, but a thousand 
daggers of conviction at my heart made 
me feel it. Presently the song ceased, 
and the low, earnest tones of impassioned 
words came on the still night air. I 
should have gone frantic to have waited 
there one instant longer. I opened the 
front door softly and stole to my chamber, 
entered it, and locked the door. 

I sat upon the side of my bed. For 
some time I did not think at all; the only 
things that filled my mind, were pictures 
of what 1 had seen, and echoes of what I 
had heard. At last the silence and calm 
of my room restored me, and I endea- 
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voured to give my wild and shapeless 
thoughts some form; and first of all 
eens, with stony, fearful, changeless, 
Sphynx-like gaze, theembodied conviction, 
“She does notlove you! She will never 
love you!” Then arose (forgive me, 
John; I cannot forgive myself!) a bitter, 
desperate, and demoniac hatred of my 
cousin. May such cursed impulses and 
black resolves as flapped their ominous 
wings above my tortured spirit in thai 
hour, never, never visit me again! | 
shudder when I think of them. But in 
the midst of the strife of my anguish, | 
lifted my eyes to the wall of my roon, 
and there, hanging in the moonlight, | 
saw the picture of John, painted years 
ago, when we played together. It 
seemed to look upon me with a look 
wherein the ancient love-light was blended 
with a mournful chiding. It aroused the 
recollections of our spring-time of life ; it 
leased with the hearty friendship of our 
ater days; recalled his last ‘‘God bless 
you, Hugh ! Good night !” 

I buried my face in the pillow and 
wept. Those tears were the gift of God; 
there flowed away with them all rancour, 
all malice, all loathsome revenge; and 
nothing, nothing was left behind but a 
great and deep sorrow, that they could 
not wash away. Are there not traces 
to-night where the lava and fire have 
been ? 

I arose with a calmer and a lighter 
heart. I thanked God that the affection 
of my heart for John had passed unmelted 
through the fiery furnace. 1 was thank- 
ful in being able to reflect, that neither 
of them suspected the secret of my heart, 
and that their love might never be em- 
bittered by the thought of the hopeless- 
ness of mine. 

What a long and terrible night that 
was! What years of pain were crowded 
into its weary watches! They say that 
intense fear or a night of great bodily 
anguish will sometimes turn the blackest 
hair to the silver hue of age. I know 
that in those fearful hours my heart grew 
very old. 

My purpose was fixed ; my plans were 
formed. i must leave the place the next 
day, and never, never see her again. 
packed my trunk, and as I finished my 
preparations for departure the morning was 
flushed and glorious. I softly stole down- 
stairs, and sent a servant over to the 
post-town to direct the stage to come for 
me. I picked a little bunch of roses from 


a bush I had seen her tend, and wandered 
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listlessly around the house in the apathy 
of despair. 

A sudden step in the gravel-walk and 
a ringing “Good morning, Hugh!” It 
was John. I grasped his hand with an 
iron grasp, as if thereby to wring out all 
remembrances of the evil thoughts of the 


night before. 


“Why, Hugh, where were you last 
night ? Mary and I hunted everywhere 


4 - for you. But my father said he heard 


you in your room, and going up I found 
7 you locked in. Were you sick ?” 
~~ #£«“Yes;,” ‘I answered; “I was taken 
~~ suddenly and violently ill, and laid down.” 
a “Poor fellow! you look dreadfully 
haggard and pale. But [have something 
to tell you which [ think will restore you 
_ to something like your wonted spirits.” 
~ I did not look him in the face ; I dared 
-~ not. He continued :— 
: “Perhaps you have suspected all alon 
_~ that I loved dear Mary. Last night i 
knew for the first time that she loved me. 
- [have seen my father this very morning, 
- and he tells me that I could not have 
__-chosen any one that could have been more 
pleasing to him.” 
— I could not speak. I feared least I 
could not control my words. 
' “We shall live here at the old home- 
_ stead, Hugh, and you must stay with us as 
~ much as youcan. Mary loves you almost 
enough for me to be jealous of her.” 
_ Another struggle to crush down the 
rising devil in my heart. Taking me by 
‘the arm, he continued :—“ Come into the 
house, dear Hugh, and wish us both joy.” 
'. My brain swam as I entered the break- 
fast-parlour, where my uncle and Mary 
‘were seated. Both looked cheerful, 
Joyous, and happy. I felt as a damned 
spirit might in gazing through the gates 
of Paradise. Ido not know what I said 
in relation to John and Mary’s engage- 
ment; I only know that as we rose from 
a the table I announced my intention of 
_-departure. I met all urging and solicita- 
~ tion to stay longer with the brief reply 
_ that my vacation was nearly over, and 
that I could not remain any longer. My 
trunks were brought to the door, and [ 
) sat in the room with John and Mary, 
awaiting the e It came rumbling 
© along the road. It stopped at the gate. 
i. I wrung the hands of my uncle and John, 
> and was about to leave Mary with hardly 
>>. word of farewell, when she laid her 
; > hand on my arm and said :— 


“TD : 
ies ear Hugh are you & 
ee gh, you going to leave 
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There were tears in her eyes as they 
looked up at me. IL stooped and pressed 
my lips to hers, and with the fire and 
madness of thattouch burning in my veins, 
I uttered a trembling “ God bless you !” 
and in a minute was whirling down thie 
road. 

I saw the group as the stage turned a 
corner of the lane. John was standing 
with his arm around Mary’s waist and 
her head upon his shoulder. My uncle 
was behind them. They were waving 
their hands toward me im token of a las‘ 
cood-bye. It was too much to bear. | 
sank back in the stage and wept as if my 
heart would break. 

The wound of that first anguish was 
yet green, though many a month had gone 
by. I had left college, and was about to 
leave the country. I had heard occa- 
sionally from John,. and sometimes from 
Mary. Their letters were like barbed 
arrows to my soul. They spoke of their 
mutual, trusting love, of their plans, of 
their sunny hopes. They were to be 
marriedinthe autumn, and after a pleasure 
journey, return to the old mansion, there 
to stay for life. I had determined to 
remain till after their marriage, and then 
go, I hardly knew whither ; but the foun- 
tain of Lethe flowed, I hoped, somewhere 
beyond the sea. 

* # % * % 

A letter from my uncle. I read anid 
re-read it, for I hardly thought it real. 
It spoke of a sudden, an unexplained, a 
mysterious quarrel between his son and 
Mary. John had suddenly departed for 
India, and Mary was lying at the brink 
of the grave. Weeks went on, and the 
crisis in her illness had passed and she 
was recovering. 

Everything still remained unexplained. 
Mary never spoke of the fatal word o 
act, whichever it might be, that had pro- 
duced this wretchedness, and no one hac 
the cruelty to probe the wound. All was 
conjecture, all was doubt. I had resolved, 
however, not to go away, but to stay a‘ 
home, in the hope that time would solve 
the mystery. I had not as yet seen hei 
since I left her that summer morning. 
when she stood by John’s side. But | 
was to see her once more. 

* * i %* * 

I have but barely touched on these oc- 
currences; they were so startling, so ui- 
expected, that they hardly seemed true. 
The quarrel, John’s departure, Mary’s 
illness and convalescence, all were to me 
as a painful dream, 
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At last a letter came from Mary her- 
self. They had just received intelligence 
that John was dead. He had fallen a 
victim to a fatal epidemic, and he was 
sleeping by the banks of the Ganges. Her 
letter was touching in the extreme. It 
told me of the sorrow that was preying 
upon her life; it asked me, for the sake 
of the old time, to come and see her once 
more before she died. 

Whirling down the green lane again; 
stopping at the old gate. I saw the 
house through the trees; I felt the gravel 
that I had so often trodden on grating 
under my feet. My hand was again on 
the latch of the door, my step was again 
in the hall. My uncle met me cordially 
and affectionately. He forestalled the 
question that was struggling to my lip. 

“She is sinking every day. She has 
been hoping to see you hourly.” 

** Where is she ?” 

* You must not see her to night. She 
is asleep, and I should fear to awaken her, 
To-morrow you shall see her, and I hope 
your presence may revive her. She has 
spoken much of you.” 

I slept that night in the same chamber 
wherein I had passed that other night 
that was branded upon my memory. But 
my feelings were changed. John, my 
noble cousin, was dead and resting be- 
neath a far-off sun; and she, the beauti- 
ful, was sinking to the grave. Where 
were their hopes of happiness? Into 
what realm of vanished loveliness had fled 
their tender dreams of bliss? Oh, the 
tears I shed that night were not those 
that fell in that season of crushed hope! 
I saw John’s portrait, hanging in the old 
place, and gazing at it, I prayed long and 
earnestly ; and rising, I felt a calm tran- 
quillity flowing into my heart, and the old 
love that had ruled me so long and so 
sternly seemed to have lost the cruel and 
me gaze that it wore in former hours, 
and looked on me with a tender glance, as 


of that of an angel. 
Linley was more like a sacred memory 
than a passion. Was she not dead to me 
—dead, and wrapped up in the shroud of 


My love for Mary 


John’s love? I slept calmly and peace- 
fully, for the spirit of one that had loved 
me faithfully in life floated through my 
dreams. 

The morning came. She was sitting in 
the parlour, propped up in a huge easy- 
chair with pillows. I entered the room 
oe and she did not hear me till I was 
kneeling at her side and sobbing in her 
lap. She put the hair back from my 
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forehead, and smiled faintly as she chided 
my emotion. I could not speak, I could 
not breathe, as I gazed in her face. 

The same, but still how altered! Every 
feature was attenuated to a transparent 
delicacy, through which the very veins 
were visible. Her eye was more brilliant 
than ever; the soul looked more brightly 
out of it as it drew near its home; the 
wealth and richness of her brown hair was 
thrown back negligently from her fore- 
head—the hair that in other days had 
been twined round my fingers. Her 
voice was very low, but of ineffable sweet- 
ness. 

“Hugh, dear Hugh, I feared that | 
should not see you again.” 

“T would have come to you from the 
dead.” 

“Hush,” she replied, “ you must not 
speak of the dead. Is not John among 
them, and he will not come back ?” 

I could not answer her, and she con- 
tinued :— 

“T killed him, Hugh. If it had not 
been for my wicked unkindness, he would 
never have left me, he would never have 
died away from home, away from me.” 

“The issues of life,” said I, “ are not 
with us; he might have died here, be- 
neath his own roof-tree. And Mary, 
wherever, however he died, I believe, 
with an unchangeable belief, that your 
name was last upon his tongue, and the 
thought of you was next to that of his 
God in his heart.” 

“Oh! if he had only come back !” she 
sobbed; ‘if he could only have heard me 
tell him that I loved him more fondly, 
more truly than ever; if I could have 
only felt his kiss upon my cheek, and have 
heard one syllable of forgiveness, I could 
die without a murmur. But he left me, 
Hugh, in anger! yes, it was I that killed 
him !” 

I strove to soothe her, but in vain. 
Fearing that my presence would excite 
her into a dangerous state, I soon left her, 
and went out with a sad and mournful 
heart. For she was dying. I saw where 
the unmistakeable traces of decay were 
left upon her face and form. Death was 
stealing his prize away none the less 
surely, because he had wreathed her brow 
with flowers. A little longer, a little 
longer, and this pure, noble, loving heart 
would throb on earth no more. ; 

It was inexpressibly touching to wit- 
ness the sweetness and gentleness of 
spirit which she manifested; there was 
no repining, no querulous complaining 
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her lot. The light and loveliness of earth 
had no charm for her to win her hopes 
from heaven. There, she would often say, 
was garnered up her heart; there she 
should meet again him, who could not 

come back to forgive her; there she 
should never hear the bitter word, or feel 

the unkind look ; there both their spirits 


© would dwell in an atmosphere of love that 
' would know ro change for ever. 


She often told me that John spoke of 
me in the days of their happy trustfulness 
with strong and manly affection. That in 
all their dreams of the future I was min- 
eled; that she was to be to me a sister, 


~ and he a brother; and I shed such tears 
'at her simple narration as I never can 


>) shed again. She never blamed my cousin ; 
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~~ A little lock of John’s hair was always 
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she never revealed the unhappy cause of 


their alienation, and whatever it was, the 


grave keeps the secret well; you may 


| listen to the waving of the tall grass that 


grows where she sleeps, but never a 
syllable comes thence. She had no love 
or ——— life, although she knew that 

rought her closer to the grave. 


_ in her hand, and she would keep 
1er eye fixed upon it, saying, as a pang 


"would rack her now feeble frame—*“ It 


‘is no matter, it brings me nearer to 


. a him.” 


I have seen in a lake the ice grow 


thinner and thinner beneath the waxing 


eat of the sun, dissolving every hour, 


wasting imperceptibly away into the 





“water, which bore it up, and of which it 
ad its birth. So, day after day, beneath 
he light and warmth which flowed upon 





“her from heaven, the earthly fetters of her 
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soul grew weaker and weaker, and we 
could see how her spirit was melting into 
the pure source which had so far sustained 
it, and from whence it sprung. 

One afternoon we were gathered round 
her, for we knew that death was very 
near to her; she had sunk very rapidly of 
late, and we felt that any moment might 
be her last. She was sitting in her easy- 
chair, looking out towards the sinking sun. 
I was kneeling near her, with her hands 
clasped in mine. 

“Hugh,” murmured she, “to-night I 
shall see John. Do you think he will 
forgive me?” 

What could I answer ? 

“ He will know me, and I shall know 
him, for I saw him last night as I shall 
see him again to-night. The light and 
glory of heaven was on his forehead like 
a crown.” 

The sobs of my uncle alone broke the 
stillness. 

“Come nearer, Hugh, dear, for I think 
I am dying. Kiss me,” she murmured 
very softly. 

I bent my lips to her cold pale brow. 
As I did so, I heard my cousin’s name 
trembling upon her tongue, and, with 
those dear syllables faintly uttered, she 
died—died with his name upon her lips, 
who was the first, it may be, to greet her 
as she entered the eternal gates. 

Few ever knew what beauty and loveli- 
ness faded away from earth that day. 
Few ever,stand where her weary heart is 
hushed for ever; but for me, the flight of 
that pure spirit left a void that time has 
never filled; for me earth has no spct 
so sacred as Mary Linley’s grave. 





































































GENIUS 


SoME common ideas are so nearly alike 
in their bolder outlines and grosser quali- 
ties, and at the same time so intangible 
and evanescent in their nicer shades of 
meaning, and, withal, each of them in 
itself so complex and multiform in cha- 
racter; and more baffling than all, so 
closely allied to cach other; that it isa 
severe task of discrimination to fix clearly 
in the mind distinct and separate notions 
of them. It is sometimes more difficult 
still to express, when so fixed, those dis- 
tinct notions in intelligible language. 
However, there is no safety, and but 
little profit either, in discussion or dis- 
sertation, unless you define before you 
begin: nay, not unfrequently, where 
definition begins difference and discussion 
end. Then “there is the rub;” how to 
define precisely; how to express that 
definition in such language as to exclude 
everything foreign, and yet to compre- 
hend with perspicacity everything cog- 
nate : in short, how to include everything 
proper, and yet include nothing too 
much. 

Purely intellectual ideas are never 
or defined. It is no light matter to 
avoid a confusion of such ideas with 
others closely resembling them, and to 
fix the particular notion singly before the 
mind. ‘Then, too, our conception of 
them takes much of its hue and shape 
from our individual organization. Be- 
sides, the stubbornness of language will 
not bend at choice to embrace exactly 
the nicer shades of meaning we would 
express, without the hazard of expressing 
too much. All who have attempted dis- 
cussion of subtle distinctions of this sort 
have painfully felt this embarrassment. 
Hence, definitions of such abstract ideas 
as Wit, Humour, Poetry, and the like, 
although exhibiting great intellectual 
acumen and power of thought, coupled 
with copiousness and felicity of phrase- 
ology, have generally been deemed 
unsatisfactory. 

Genius, as we understand it, is the result 
of a peculiar and felicitous combination of 
mental faculties, moral qualities and phy- 
sical organization. The combination is 
peculiar, inasmuch as it differs from every 
other known combination, in possessing 
some positive and subtle attributes that 
none other has, and it is felicitous, as it 
excels every other combination by its 
productions in a marvellous way. It is 
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not Taste, nor Wit, nor Humour. It is 
not Common Sense or Facility. Finally, 
it is not Talent. It may co-exist with 
each and all, or it may exist essentially 
independent: of either. Now we appre- 
hend there is but little practical danger 
of confounding either of these, except 
talent with genius. The difference he- 
tween them is comparatively easy of illus- 
tration, but they are hardly susceptible 
of separate definition. 

Genius may be said to be the ability to 
conceive, compreliend, and reproduce 
truth, beauty, and harmony : talent is the 
ability to explore, gather up, and re-con- 
struct truth, beauty, and harmouy. Ge- 
nius is creative ability: talent is executive 
ability. Genius, in its nature, growth, 
and power is “subjective:” talent, in 
its nature, growth, and power, is “ objec: 
tive’ Gemius is speculative and vision- 
ary : talent is practical and matter-of-fact. 
Genius revels in the ideal and possible: 
talent delves in the real and the actual. 
Genius conceives and invents: talent 
finds and remembers. Genius seeks by 
its own inward power to develope what it 
finds within itself: talent seeks foreign 
aid, and aims at a foreign object. To 
adopt a word, genius is iutransitive : 
talent is ¢ransitive. In their works, 

enius is easy and natural: talent is 
astidious and accurate. Genius, in its 
results, has a quality of unexpectedness, 
and produces wonder, as wit produces 
surprise : talent shows you its clue long 
before it attains the end. One might 
almost say genius is the ézstinct, talent 
the reason of the understanding. Genius 
substitutes intellectual vision for proof,” 
and has the “clear conception out-run- 
ning the deductions of logic:” talent 
moves by regular processes of thought. 
The operations of genius are @ priori, from 
cause to effect: the operations of talent 
are @ posteriori, from effect to cause. 
Talent 1s sagacious appreciation; genius 
is intuition. Talent ascends; genius 
transcends. Talent is empirical and ex- 
perimental; genius is transcendental and 
prophetic. ‘‘ Nothing can be proved to 
exist,” says Talent: “I know that I 
exist,” saysGenius. Thus Talent arrives 
at a conclusion: Genius has a revelation. 

The moral characteristics, if one may 
be pardoned the expression, in consider- 
ing this intricate subject, are broadly 
different in genius and talent. Gemus 
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GENIUS AND TALENT. 


has more enthusiasm and self-devotion ; 
talent has more zeal and energy. Genius 


| is melancholy; talent is sober. Genius 


is affected by sensibility; talent by the 
passions. Genius overstrained is more 
apt to burst into madness; talent over- 
tasked to lapse into idiocy. Genius 1s 
patient im conception, impatient in de- 
velopment; talent is impatient in con- 
ception, patient in development—each 
moving more freely where it feels its 
strength. Genius is moved by impulse, 
and is desultory; talent, chained to the 


' will as a motive power, is methodical and 


direct. Genius ezce/s unconsciously ; 


| talent is always aware when it produces 
an effect, and toils to reproduce it. 


Ge- 
nius has its “ end shaped” by a Divinity ; 
Genius 


and is but half-conscious of effect and 
external accomplishment: talent dies 
without appreciation, seeks the plaudits 
of the world, and knows marvellously 
well when it has made “a hit.” Genius 
“wakes up in the morning and finds 


- itself famous:” talent lies feverishly 
_ awake all night, and wonders wh 


that 
morning and its fame don’t hurry along. 
The growth of capacity and power in 


' genius is like the growth of a fruit, or a 


ea i 
Boe 
Rok 
me 


: tree ; 
~~ itself, yet indivisible and a unit, still hav- 


spontaneous, constantly adding to 


ing the same identity. The same growth 


in talent depends chiefly upon cultivation ; 
‘it is like the growth of a crystal (as 


Science reveals it), adding to itself, yet 


_ each addition separate, severable and ob- 
‘vious. The former grows by expansion 
from within ; the latter by accretion from 


Without. Genius seeks to discover the 


hidden providences of Gop, and the mys- 


tery of man’s nature, and, “ by wreaking 
its thoughts upon expression,” to ally 
itsclf nan nee with the great Gop- 
HEAD Himself: talent labours to apply 


_ truth practically to the immediate wants 
_ ofman. Genius penetrates far into depths 


~ unfathomable, led on amid the mazes and 


Ber 


windings of error, bearing a ¢orch in its 


hand, and, seeing what is good and what 


F. is worthless, gathers only that it seeks: 






talent gropes its way through the dark 


3 labyrinth, guided by a ciwe, gathering all 


it finds, and drags its indiscrimimate 
















a em into the daylight of other men’s 
> minds. 


Genius is conscious of itself, and 
heeds no circumstance to call it forth: 
talent often awaits the call of pride, 
ambition, or duty, and first discovers its 
power when passion has forced it into 
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exercise. Charles Lamb speaks of “ cry- 
ing halves to ideas” struck out, like 
sparks from the anvil, in the heat of con- 
versation. Some one, perhaps Dean 
Swift, describes himself as catching by 
stealth, in its transit, ‘an idea Heaven 
intended for some other man.” But the 
most honest expression I have ever met 
with on this head, is a line or two of 
Sydney Smith. There is so much com- 
fort to us slow mortals contained in it, 
that I shall be pardoned for repeating the 
whole passage. ‘The mind,” says he, 
quite as oracularly, if not quite as dog- 
matically, as myself: ‘“ the mind advances 
in its train of thought as a restive colt 
proceeds on the road in which you wish 
to guide him; he is always running to 
one side or the other, and deviating from 
the proper path, to which it is your 
affair to bring him back. I have,” says 
the Rev. Sydney, “asked several men 
what passed in their minds when they are 
thinking; and I never could find any 
man who could think for two minutes 
together. Everybody has seemed to 
admit that it was a perpetual deviation 
from a particular path, and a perpetual 
return to it; which, imperfect as the 
operation is, is the only method in which 
we can operate with our minds to carry 
on any process of thought.” Now, | 
suspect this may very well describe the 
mode of thinking by men of more talent 
than genius, but that the “ crying halves,” 
and intercepting “ideas imtended for 
other men,” better illustrates the process 
by which men of genius arrive at their 
ideas ; and I am the more inclined to this 
opinion, because of the quality of sudden- 
ness, without loss of harmony or beauty, 
often visible in the thoughts and ideas 
of genius; while those of talent are ob- 
viously slow and anticipated. 

“ By genius,” says Fuseli, “I mean 
that power which enlarges the circle of 
human knowledge; which discovers new 
materials of nature, or combines the 
known with novelty; while ¢alen¢ ar- 
ranges, cultivates, and polishes the dis- 
coveries of genius.” ‘That is to say, 
genius creates, while talent merely con- 
structs. Thus, in art and letters thie 
creations of genius are copious, vast, true, 
and in harmony with nature ; the produc- 
tions of mere talent are literal, hard, 
imitative and. prosaic, or grotesque and 
fantastical. With the first, everything 
revolves on the pivot of truth; with the 
other, this common centre is wanting, 
Genius is a law unto itself; talent must 









































































obey the law as it is written; and as it 
deviates, so it errs. 

Perhaps no man was so_ peculiarly 
qualified to expound these distinctions as 
S. T. Coleridge. Certainly, in a few words 
he has thrown a flood of light upon the 
matter. ‘‘ Genius,” says he, “ finds in its 
own wants and instincts an interest in 
truths for their TRuTH’s SAKE.” Again: 
**'To possess end in the means, as it 1s 
essential to morality in the moral world, 
and the contradistinction from mere pru- 
dence, so it is in the intellectual world 
the moral constituent of genius, and that 
by which true genius is contradistin- 
guished from mere talent.” Evenas the 
true moralist, ‘does right” not from the 
paltry and contemptible motive that 
“honesty is the best policy,” but simply 
because it és right, so the man of genius 
developes the great power within him 
from a law of i¢s being, and because he 
finds that power there. In another place 
he says: “ Genius is originality in itel- 
lectual construction ; talent is the com- 
parative facility of acquiring, arranging, 
and applying the stock furnished by others 
and already existing in books, and other 
conservatories of intellect.” And in still 
another place: ‘This is a good gauge of 
genius, whether it progresses and evolves 
or only spins upon itself.’ These are 
golden sands, scattered here and there in 
the bed where the mighty current of his 
intellect flowed. I do but gather them up ; 
Iam not worthy to fuse or fashion them. 

% . . . 

In the republic of the mind, genius is 
the source of power; talent is the ex- 
ecutive or ministerial faculty. Genius 
invents and developes; talent collates 
and executes. Genius must not be con- 
founded with tact, or even cleverness : 
these are but phases of talent, or its 
ready satellites, as imagination and sen- 
sibility are phases of genius. Genius is 

- vee on 
a “fiery particle,” deriving its light and 
colour from within itself, and, like a 
burning coal, shines in the dark talent ; 
borrows its lustre from without, and is 
seen only where there is light. Genius, 
too, leans to the poetical, and has a 
quality of femimineness, of which mere 
talent, hard and prosaic as it is, is de- 
ficient: indeed, genius is more common 
among women, while talent is more com- 
mon among men. 

In matters of judgment, I know uot 
whether genius or talent is the more 
reliable; either, taken separately, can 
scarcely be trusted. The ideas of men of 
genius do so come in flashes—the blaze 
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suddenly lighting up some part of a 
subject, like torchlight in a cavern, glar- 
ing with excess of light, thickening dark- 
ness as it repels it—that the understand- 
ing may be toad Hence may come 

artial views, eccentricity and sudden 
inconsistency, though with all real sin- 
cerity. Now, with men of talent the 
light is more steady, but there may be 
a deficiency of light. 

Genius is versatile, strikes out a new 
spark at every blow, is inexhaustible, 
and, like nature, never repeats itself. 
Talent elaborates, perfects, and polishes 
its ideas ; but they are finite, have “ iter- 
ation in them,” and bear a family re- 
semblance. Genius is the child of impulse; 
talent is born of the will. Genius is 
irregular, unsteady, and, “studious of 
new things ;” talent obeys an iron master, 
and its action wears and frets a channel 
in which it flows the more easily and 

owerfully, as it is sustained and assisted 
+ the momentum of adit. Genius has 
no habits. 

Genius without talent finds itself much 
at a loss how to get on in the world. Its 
peculiarities are oftentimes a bar to its 
progress. Talent without genius generally 
gets on bravely, and succeeds oftentimes 
from the absence rather than the presence 
of qualities; as a man with a conscience 
will starve sometimes, where a man 
without a conscience will thrive and 
fatten: nay, its very peculiarities, or 
rather want of peculiarities, remove 
many a stumbling-block from its path; 
for as we know, genius is full of tremu- 
lousness and sensibility, while talent is 
full of nerve and energy. Genius sces 
so much and feels so much, that without 
talent it is timid in action, and hesitates. 
It “considers too curiously.” To borrow 
from “Hamlet” the great dramatist’s 
type of genius, we may say it doubts by 

——"* Thinl:ing too precisely on the event; 
A thought which quartered, hath but one part 
wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward :” 
and finally puzzles itself into inaction. 
But, on the other hand, with talent, 
whatsoever its hands find to do, that does 
it, with all its might: nay, to give the 
whole picture, not unfrequently it “rushes 
in where angels fear to tread.” 

Besides, genius often derives more 
strength from the Aearé than the head. 
It is prone to be warm, tender, profuse, 
spontaneous, gushing, full of sympathy, 
and careless of itself and the morrow. It 
soothes and loves the weakness of humblet 
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minds, and by all these outlets is con- 
stantly diverted from its purpose, and its 
time wasted: the tide in its affairs 1s o¢ 
“taken at the flood,” and soperenes is 
lost. Talent borrows little of the heart : 
is cold, prone to formality and elaborate- 
ness: is calculating, burns steadily, nurses 
its reputation, husbands its resources, 
spreads every inch of canvas, makes 
everything “tell:” nay, more, is cutting, 
sarcastic, and hates cordially the weakness 
of feebler men, and spurns them. Genius 
is fitful and erratic ; talent is the essence 
of equanimity and imperturbableness. 
Moreover, genius groans at the curse of 
labour, and shudders at practical details ; 
while talent likes to work, and cheerfully 
masters all practical details. Then genius 
is proud in the simple consciousness of 
possession; but talent glories in the 
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manifestation of superiority. And, too, 
genius is full of doubleness anda riddle ; 
is mystic, and walks in a cloud; but 
talent is single in purpose, plain, practical, 
no greater or other than it appears. 
Genius is exclusive, and dreads lest its 
household gods should be jostled and 

rofaned by strangers and barbarians ; 
but talent Aas no household gods. In 
short, to sum up the whole matter, genius 
should have talent combined with it, and 
talent should have genius, to enable either 
to act with independence and compensat- 
ing energy and success in the affairs of 
life. ‘To quote from Coleridge : ‘‘ Genius 
must have talent as its complement and 
implement, pe as imagination must have 
fancy; in short, the higher intellectual 
powers act through a corresponding 
energy of the lower.” 








Ir is quite possible for a man, or woman 
either, to be too handsome. We do not 
pretend that it is an original remark, 
springing from our own brain, because 
our conscience forces us to acknowledge 
the working. Nevertheless, it is an ob- 
servation which few make, and fewer still 
will confess to be true. Therefore we 
‘intend to enter the lists in behalf of ugli- 
“ness. From this declaration, it will doubt- 
less be concluded that we are some old 


a 


Yhachelor, ugly enough to “frighten the 


5] 


‘crows,” as country children say; bui 

decidedly not the case. 

~ Having thus given out our thesis, it is 
‘our intention to illustrate it by a tale— 
‘an “ower true talc,” as the annuals 
would write ; and, moreover, we judge it 
best at once to acknowledge that it is a 
love-tale—nothing but a common-place 
love-tale ; no wonderful self-devotion, no 
“heroism in humble life,” will be found 


» therein; therefore, gentle reader, it is 


useless to seek it. And, after this exor- 
dium, we will begin. 
| Philip Heathcote lived in a country 
town, where he was the beau par excel- 
lence—the Adonis, Apollo, Narcissus, of 
almost every young lady from fifteen to 
fifty; and, to tell the truth, Philip was 
indeed very handsome.—We have no in- 
tention of describing categorically his 
| eyes, nose, and mouth, because beauty is 
entirely a personal matter. It is an 
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that two people agree on the subject. 
Each of them has his or her ideal of per- 
fection, and judges others to a certain 
extent as they approach to, or diverge 
from, this image, formed in each mind. 
Ugliness becomes beauty, and beauty 
ugliness, according to one’s own fancy. 
There is no glamour so complete as that of 
a loving eye. Therefore, let each fair one 
picture our young hero as resembling her 
own, and she will like Philip Heathcote 
all the better. 

Philip was one of those persons who 
seem born with talents for everything. 
His conversation was winning enough to 
“wile a bird off a bush;” he was a man 
of “infinite humour,” as Shakspeare has 
it, and possessed that ever-welcome 
quality of making the dullest party merry 
when he entered. Then he was the best 
dancer, the best singer, the best flute- 
player, for miles round; wrote poetry, 
composed songs, drew likenesses—in 
short, Philip was a pattern of perfection. 
His sons raug through the country 
round; none were insensible to it, save 
one, the very last he would have wished 
to be so—a. young girl, named Margaret 
Lester. 

With that peculiar contradiction which 
characterizes love, young Heathcote’s 
heart—if he had a heart, which some 
doubted—was given to one entirely the 
opposite of himself. Quiet, unassuming, 
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not beautiful, only interesting, with no 
accomplishment save a sweet voice, which 
could warble for ever, Margaret Lester 
had yet stolen away all the love which 
the showy, fascinating, dashy Philip could 
bestow; and wonderful to tell, was quite 
insensible to her prize. She was not im 
love with any one else, that was certain ; 
and that the sweet, gentle Margaret was 
heartless—oh ! that was quite impossible 
too; and yet she did not care for Philip 
in the least. She never asked for his 

oetry ; seldom sang with him ; was per- 
fectly happy to waltz with any one else ; 
would quietly, and without changin 
colour, acknowledge his personal sad 
mental qualities, and praise him with the 
greatest unconcern. So, for months and 
months, these two moved through the cir- 
cles of country gaiety, meeting constantly, 
and furnishing for some time a grand 
speculation. In worldly matters both 
were equal; neither very rich, nor poor 
—well matched, as the gossips said: but 
it was all useless; and Philip at last, 
mortified with the calm indifference which 
his homage won from the gentle girl, 
ceased all outward show of it; paid atten- 
tion equally to every new or pretty face, 
and seemed determined to dazzle or 
charm, without ever really loving or being 
loved. Margaret was as apparently un- 
moved by her lover’s dereliction as by 
his previous adoration. Her real thoughts 
on the subject were only expressed to her 
mother, who naturally wished to see her 
only child settled. 

“Why could you not like Philip Heath- 
cote ?” asked Mrs. Lester. ‘‘ You know, 
love, he has good prospects; every one 
admires him; he is very handsome, and is 
the life of all society wherever he goes.” 

“That is the very reason he did not 
please me, dear mamma,” answered Mar- 
garet. “IT should not wish my husband 
to be so fascinating; I want more than 
mere outside qualities ; and I should be 
inclined to distrust a man who was so 
very brilliant—he would never do for 
home. Don’t you remember Beatrice in 
Much Ado about Nothing, when Don 
Pedro asks if she will have him for her 
husband. ‘No,’ she says, ‘I should want 
another o’ week days ; your grace is too 
costly for every-day wear. And,” con- 
tinued Miss Lester, laughing cheerfully, 
**T think it is much the same with myself 
and young Heathcote—he is, in truth, 
too handsome for me.” 

Perhaps Margaret’s feeling was natural. 

ivery true-hearted woman likes to feel 
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proud of her lover, or rather to have one 
that she can rightly and justly feel proud 
of: there is no sensation more delicious 
or more unselfish than this. But we 
doubt very much if a woman, sincere, 
simple-hearted, and good, as we wish to 
paint our Margaret, would feel love fora 
Philip Heathcote : the idol of a ball-room, 
the admired and admirer of all the vain 
and frivolous. ‘That Philip had deeper 
qualities than these, was as yet unknown ; 
such was his apparent character ; and yet 
Margaret was right when she said, that he 
was too handsome and too fascinating for 
her. 

Mrs. Lester and her daughter sat one 
morning at their work, when there was 
announced that bore of bores, a morning 
visitor; and one, never particularly wel- 
come at any time—the news-retailer of 
the place—a sort of feminine Paul Pry. 
Country society, alas! has not the bless- 
ing of city visiting—no dropping the ac- 
quaintance of these human_barnacles. 
There was a suspicious twinkling in Mrs. 
Doddridge’s little black eyes, which 
showed she was brimming over with 
news ; and out the information came, at 
the earliest opportunity. 

“ Have ve of the fire?” 


“What fire?” asked the ever-sympa- 
thizing Mrs. Lester. 

“What! not about the fire at Farmer 
Western’s, and young Mr. Heathcote, 
‘and his accident?” cried the delighted 


gossip, 
Lester. 

“T am sorry for it,” said Margaret, 
quietly. “ What has happened to him ?” 

“T thought you must have known— 
but, no; I forgot. Well, he is not quite 
killed—almost.” 

Both the ladies started; and, to their 
inquiries, Mrs. Doddridge answered with 
a ine story, the substance of which, 
separating truth from fiction, we will tell 
in our own words. 

Philip, coming home from a country 
ball, had seen that most fearful of all 
sights, especially in a lonely country 
place, a house on fire. He spurred his 
horse to the spot, and reached it with 
assistance, but too late. The house was 
wrapped in flames ; and the farmer’s aged 
mother was withm—no one thought ol 
saving her. Heathcote, with a sudden 
and generous impulse, rushed into the 
burning mass, and they never thought to 
see him return, until he staggered forward, 
with his burden dead in his arms, and fell 
insensible on the ground. When he re- 
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turned to consciousness, he was found to 
be fearfully burnt, and one foot entirely 
crushed by a falling beam. The young, 


gay, handsome a who had danced so 
merrily a few hours before, and charmed 


~~ all, as was his wont, was taken home by 


the grey morning twilight, disfigured for 
life. 


Margaret Lester’s kind heart over- 


= flowed with mingled pity at hearing of 
this melancholy story of her former lover. 


She could not have believed him capable 
~ ofsuch a deed. Her tender conscience 
smote her for having misjudged him, and 


___ many a slight instance of his kindly feel- 


ing rose to her mind, which showed he 


~ wust have a higher and better character 
_ appeared.—There is nothing so sweet or 
so all-extenuating as the compassions of 
_ agentle-hearted woman, though exercised 
« — a rejected or even a faithless 
lover. 
: Many months did Philip lay on his 
 donely and desolate sick-bed, for he had 
no mother or sister to watch over him. 
_ Some few among those who had been so 
charmed with him, sent to inquire after 
the poor young man, for a little time. 
“But the interest and excitement of the 
event soon died away; and long before 
_ #@he invalid was able to crawl to the closed- 
 @p garden of the old manorhouse where he 
“@ved, all had forsaken him except one or 
‘two kind souls, who sent him a book now 
dthen out of charity. Among these 
Mrs. Lester; and when at last the 
ung man recovered, gratitude, or some- 
ing else, warmer still, led him thither 
e first day he left his home. 
» No one had seen him since his accident. 
s=Philip could not bear that his former 
fends should see how fearfully changed 
he was. His beautiful and classic features 
were scarcely recognisable for the deep 
Scars left on his face: and his finely 
“Moulded figure and elastic gait were 
~ Bhanged into incurable lameness. It was 
fearful shock ; such as none but a strong 
nind could bear. But Philip, through 
is long and solitary illness, had thought 
auch and deeply; and his external ap- 
bearance was scarcely more changed than 
bis mind. Nevertheless, with all his 
ourage he could not repress many a 
itter pang, as he waited alone in Mrs. 
esters drawing-room, and caught a 
limpse of himself in the mirror which 
ad so often beforetime reflected the 
raceful figure of the handsome Philip 
Heathcote, When the door opened and 


po beneath the one in which he publicly 
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Margaret entered, he could have shrunk 
anywhere from her view. 

A hue, very slight, was in Margaret’s 
usually colourless cheek ; she looked once 
at the young man, and then, advancing, 
took his hand in both hers, and said, in a 
frank, earnest, friendly tone, that went to 
Philip’s heart— 

" 4 am — glad indeed to see you here 
again, Mr. Heathcote.” 

There was no condolence, no allusion 
to his illness; she did not avoid looking 
at him, but spoke and smiled with true and 
kindly tact, as if nothing had happened : 
so that Philip’s dread and embarrassment 
wore off impereeptibly. Once only, when 
he was engaged talkmg to Mrs. Lester, 
he caught Margaret’s eye fixed upon his 
face, with a deep expression. He thought, 
though he was not sure, that those sweet 
blue orbs were moist with tears ; and thie 
young man would have parted almost! 
with life itself for one tear of affectionate 
pity from Margaret Lester. | 

He stayed a long time, and then went 
home, certainly happier than he had often 
been in the days of his bloom and gaiety. 
What Margaret thought of her old lover 
could not be known; she said very little ; 
but that very night she heard the old 
church-clock strike one before her eyes 
fairly closed in slumber. 

Philip Heathcote’s re-appearance in 
society caused the usual nine days’ won- 
der and excitement, and then all subsided. 
He was an altered man ; his abundant flow 
of spirits was no more ; he could no lon- 
ger join the dance in which he had shone 
brilliantly aforetime ; he was often silent 
in company, and the Jdel/es who had so 
often gazed delighted on his handsome 
face, now passed him by with a slight re- 
cognition, or an audible “ Poor fellow— 
how handsome he was once!” Philip 
had grown wiser through suffering ; but 
still no one is ever quite insensible to the 
loss of personal attractions ; and the “‘ has 
been” grated harshly on young Heath- 
cote’s feelings for a long time. He gra- 
dually withdrew from society in a great 
measure, pleading, as his reason, the ill- 
health which he really did labour under ; 
and at last his visits were entirely con. 
fined to Mrs. Lester’s, where he met no 
altered looks or obtrusive condolence. 

And now we must turn to Margaret. 
She, too, was changed; not outwardly, 
but in her own heart. Love, under the 
guise of pity, had stolen in there unawares. 
She had been perfectly indifferent to 
Philip in his days of triumph; but when 
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she saw him pale, feeble, thoughtful, with- 
out a single gay jest or sportive com- 
pliment to scatter round; treated with 
neglect, or else wounded by rude pity, 
Margaret’s woman’s heart gave way. She 
first felt sympathy, then interest, and so 
went through the regular gradations, until 
she loved Philip Heathcote with her whole 
soul. He, foolish man, humbled and self- 
distrusting as he was, never saw this ; 
yet he nourished his affection for Marga- 
ret in his heart’s core, never dreaming 
that it could ever be returned. 

“Tf she did not care for me in the old 
days,” he often thought, “surely it is 
hopeless to imagine she could love me now 
—a poor, sick, lame, ugly fellow like me.” 
And he would look at himself with dis- 
gust ; and turn away from the mirror with 
a bitter sigh. Ah! Philip Heathcote, 
with all his talent and brilliancy, still 
knew little of the depths of a woman’s 
heart. We have heard of a man who 
broke the plighted troth of years because 
a heavy aflliction—it was deprivation of 
hearing—fell upon the lovely girl he was 
to have married: and we have also heard 
others of his sex justify him in so doing. 
Such love is not like woman’s, she would 
ouly have clung the closer to her betrothed 
in his affliction. 

Philip, in spite of his conviction of the 
entire hopelessness of winning Margaret’s 
heart, still continued to hover about her 
unceasingly. He saw there was at least 
no other lover in the way, and that was 
one comfort. It was months before his 
eyes were opened to his error, and how 
that clearness of vision was effected, his- 
tory sayeth not. Very few lovers can 
tell the precise moment when the blessed 
truth rushed upon their hearts, flooding 
them with delicious joy. To what hope 
—to what a new and blessed existence 
did Philip awake when he knew that Mar- 
garet loved him? He counted all he had 
lost as nothing, in comparison to the prize 
which his sufferings Lad won for him. 
Much he wondered at the change, not 
knowing that it was due to his altered 
character, for men look at the outward 
form, while women judge of the heart. 
But wonder and doubt were absorbed in 


intense happiness, for Margaret—the 
timid, retirmg, but loving Margaret— 
was all his own. 

Once more the town’s talk was of Philip 
Heathcote and Margaret Lester. They 
were seen walking together ; one had met 
them in the fields ; another, coming home 
from church; Mr. Heathcote was daily 
at the house; surely they must be en. 
2 ieee this once the gossips were 
right—they were, indeed, affianced lovers. 
and in due time the old village church 
beheld them made husband and wife. A 
few years passed, and the old manor-house 
rang with childish voices through all its 
desolate nooks; and Margaret and her 
husband might be seen oftentimes slowly 
pacing the lock alleys of the garden, with 
a merry troop around them. Hand in 
hand, Philip and Margaret were gliding 
down life’s river, nor feared the coming 
of middle age, when each year brought 
new happiness. Had they altogether 
forgotten the days of their youth? Not 

uite ; for once, when they sat watching 
the sports of their eldest son, Margaret 
said, with a mother’s pride and fond. 
ness— 

“Ts not our boy handsome, Philip? 
He will grow up almost as handsome 
Q9 oon”? 

“As his father once used to be,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Heathcote, with a smile, 
not quite devoid of bitterness. ‘He was 
not perfect—the vain man.” | 

Margarate arose, clasped her arms 
around her husband’s neck, and kissed 
his white forehead and still beautiful 
eyes, with intense and wife-like affection. 

“You are always handsome to me, my 
own Philip—there is no one like you; and 
if I were foolish once——” 

“* When you said I was too handsome *” 
cried the happy husband. 

“There, do not remember those days; 
I did not love you then.” 

“ And now you do, my sweet Margaret, 
my dear wife,” said Philip Heathcote; 
“and sol do not care in the least for 
being as ugly as an old satyr, since Mar- 
caret Lester can never again say tha! 
: am a great deal ‘too handsome fo 
we 
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she saw him pale, feeble, thoughtful, with- 
out a single gay jest or sportive com- 
pliment to scatter round; treated with 
neglect, or else wounded by rude pity, 
Margaret’s woman’s heart gave way. She 
first felt sympathy, then interest, and so 
went through the regular gradations, until 
she loved Philip Heathcote with her whole 
soul. He, foolish man, humbled and self- 
distrusting as he was, never saw this; 
yet he nourished his affection for Marga- 
ret in his heart’s core, never dreaming 
that it could ever be returned. 

“Tf she did not care for me in the old 
days,” he often thought, “surely it is 
hopeless to imagine she could love me now 
—a poor, sick, lame, ugly fellow like me.” 
And he would look at himself with dis- 
gust ; and turn away from the mirror with 
a bitter sigh. Ah! Philip Heathcote, 
with all his talent and brilliancy, still 
knew little of the depths of a woman’s 
heart. We have heard of a man who 
broke the plighted troth of years because 
a heavy aflliction—it was deprivation of 
hearing—fell upon the lovely girl he was 
to have married: and we have also heard 
others of his sex justify him in so doing. 
Such love is not like woman’s, she would 
only have clung the closer to her betrothed 
in his affliction. 

Philip, in spite of his conviction of the 
entire hopelessness of winning Margaret’s 
heart, still continued to hover about her 
unceasingly. He saw there was at least 
no other lover in the way, and that was 
one comfort. It was months before his 
eyes were opened to his error, and how 
that clearness of vision was effected, his- 
tory sayeth not. Very few lovers can 
tell the precise moment when the blessed 
truth rushed upon their hearts, flooding 
them with delicious joy. To what hope 
—to what. a new and blessed existence 
did Philip awake when he knew that Mar- 
garet loved him? He counted all he had 
lost as nothing, in comparison to the prize 
which his sufferings Sail won for him. 
Much he wondered at the change, not 
knowing that it was due to his altered 
character, for men look at the outward 
form, while women judge of the heart. 
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timid, retirimg, but loving Margaret~ 
was all his own. 

Once more the town’s talk was of Philip 
Heathcote and Margaret Lester. They 
were seen walking together ; one had met 
them in the fields ; another, coming home 
from church; Mr. Heathcote was daily 
at the house; surely they must be en. 

ed!—and this once the gossips were 
right—they were, indeed, affianced lovers: 
and in due time the old village churc) 
beheld them made husband and wife. A 
few years passed, and the old manor-house 
rang with childish voices through all its 
desolate nooks; and Margaret and her 
husband might be seen oftentimes slowly 
pacing the ask alleys of the garden, with 
a merry troop around them. Hand in 
hand, Philip and Margaret were gliding 
down life’s river, nor feared the coming 
of middle age, when each year brought 
new happiness. Had they altogether 
forgotten the days of their youth? Not 
uite ; for once, when they sat watching 
the sports of their eldest son, Margaret 
said, with a mother’s pride and fond. 
ness— 

“Ts not our boy handsome, Philip? 
He will grow up almost as handsome 
as——’ 

*‘As his father once used to be,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Heathcote, with a smile, 
not quite devoid of bitterness. “He was 
not perfect—the vain man.” 

Margarate arose, clasped her arms 
around her husband’s neck, and kissed 
his white forehead and still beautiful 
eyes, with intense and wife-like affection. 

“You are always handsome to me, my 
own Philip—there is no one like you; and 
if I were foolish once——” 

“* When you said I was too handsome *” 
cried the happy husband. 

“ There, do not remember those days; 
I did not love you then.” 

“ And now you do, my sweet Margaret, 
my dear wife,” said Philip Heathcote; 
“and sol do not care in the least for 
being as ugly as an old satyr, since Mar- 
caret Lester can never again say that 
I am a great deal ‘too handsome for 
her,’ ” 
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WE commence our description of the 
denizens of the sea, with the gigantic pose to descend the ladder of oceanic 
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creation, step by step, to the smallest and 
simplest types of existence. We regret 
that we shall have to pass by many of 
them in silence, or only devote a few 
lines to them; as in such an enormous 
field, where thousands on thousands of 
new and rare forms present themselves, 
only those which stand out prominently 
attract the attention of the easual obser- 
ver. But if we can succeed in drawing 
our readers’ notice to some marvels of the 
world of waters, hitherto unknown to 
them, or slightly lift the veil which conceals 
the mysteries of the deep, our object will 
be attained; and we trust that we shall 
have performed a meritorious task. 

Of all the creatures that populate the 
mighty ocean, the Cetacea are the most 
perfect. ‘Through their internal con- 
struction, they approximate in many re- 
spects to human beings, and their behaviour 
displays traces of a higher feeling; for 
the mother loves her cub, defends it in 
the hour of danger, and is apt to forget 
her own peril in her passionate attempts 
to protect it. Like ourselves, ‘they re- 
spire through lungs, and:possess.a double 
(venous and arterial) heart, through 
which streams of warm red blood con- 
stantly flows. ‘Lhe anatomical structure 
of the pestoral: fins:‘hears a remarkable 
reseinblance: to: ‘the amman arm, as its 
skeletonase J of.a shoulder- 
blade, avm;..a ‘twebened fore-arm, andi 
five parted: fingers: But the upper ex- 
tremity, wiigh; mm us, moves freely, is, in 
the Cetzeeay. firmly attached:tothe bod 
down toithe wrist; and theifingeredjhan 
which petforms such. wonttweus: deeds 
under the guidance:of*thedamman. will, is,, 
in the case:ef the: 
thick skim, and becomes: a. ‘brendj, um-. 
divided fim Wet ibisdesij a SGIe 
higher famotion than. mexe:-steering;, Tor 


with its agstntumec-the- meatier purides 
ant 
the 


protects her-ouk:. ‘Wie: 
found in a rudimentary: and! * 
lower extremities fail entirely. “Their 
place is supplied by the powerful hori- 
zontal tail, 4“ means of which the animal 
moves so rapidly through the water. 

The Cetacea are also distinguished from 
fishes by being viviparous, by a much 
larger quantity of blood, by a smooth 
skin (not covered with scales, as in the 
former), beneath which is ‘a thick layer of 
fat; but, above all, by having a single or 
double breathing-holeor blower on the up- 
per portion of the head, which, though re- 
mses, nostrils of other animals,isnot 
employed torsmell, butsolely forrespiration. 
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The natural history of the Cetacea is 
still very defective ; and we need not feel 
surprised at it, when we reflect that these 
animals are generally met with in the 
most inaccessible seas, where the scien- 
tifie inquirer can rarely approach them ; 
while the rapidity of their movements only 
permits a transient glance at their exter- 
nal form. Since but little is known of 
their habits and mode of life, and while 
many a species is still utterly unknown, 
it may often happen that the same variety 
is decntileed-aaiiie different names, thus 
causing great confusion. 

It would be beyond our scope and limits 
to point out such errors, or write a more 
detailed monogram on the Cetaeea; we 
will, therefore, content ourselves with 
enumerating the most interesting facts 
known about the predominant varieties of 
the family. 

The Cetacea are subdivided into the 
“toothless” and the “toothed.” The 
former, or baleen whales, have two 
blowers on the head, running longitudi- 
nally; but in the toothed Cetacea (Sper- 
maceti,. Narwhal, Dolphin) the orifice is 
single;.and across the head. As they do 
not ‘breatlie, they have no voice; though 
the puffing of the larger whales sounds, 
atthe distance of a mile, like the murmur 
ofthe wind:through an organ-pipe. 

The-halsen whales are again subdivided 
imte theameeth-backs (Balana), and the 
Rorquals (Bulenoptera), winch Thave a 
dorsal fm-.on the lower part-ef ‘thie back. 
To: the: former belongs the Greenland 
whale: (iB: DMysticetus), the largest of 
ye kn and: most valuable to man 
of 


f allitilieCetacea: Tits extreme length, 
‘Steresby, ts:stxty to seventy 

feats. : ‘at therthickest:part of the body, 
ikshind the fins, 1¢ has-a circum- 
feronceaf thintty tte: forty feet: As it is 
of ‘thesame specific gravity 


as water, its weiglit can be determined 


pee war eet earn Scoresby esti- 
ale 


mates the weight of a whale that measured 
sixty feet at a hundred tons. 

Other naturalists give it still larger 
dimensions ; and it is possible that, m 
former times, ere man pursued whales 
with such pertinacity, they may have 
attained a length of one hundred feet, 
with acorresponding circumference. But 
whales of three hundred feet in length, 
such as Tilesius describes, must have been 
seen through the magnifying-glass of 4 
luxuriant fancy, and ‘belong to the same 
race as Pliny’s three hundred feet saw- 
fish, which, .as he: tells-us (Hist. Mad., lib. 
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ix. 2), inhabit the Indian waters. This 
clumsy animal’s organism is In every re- 
spect disproportionate. While the tail, 
which is twenty-four feet wide, covers a 
space of from eighty to a hundred square 
feet, the pectoral fins are only about six 
feet inlength. ‘The monstrous head takes 
up one-third of the body, and is provided 
with such av enormous mouth, that, when 
‘open, it forms a cavity as large as a ship’s 
hold. The monsters of terra firma—the 
‘elephant, rhinoceros, hippopgtamus—are 
® gifted with claws and teeth corresponding 
with their size, which can uproot trees, 





. WHALEBONE. 
“and crush the scale-plated crocodile: but 
“it is very different with the giant of the 
ocean, whose masticating instruments are 


“pearcely able to chew a paltry herring. 
its tremendous throat, some five hun- 
 @red triangular horny plates, hanging from 
~ the palate, and arranged in the manner of 
oon supply the place of teeth. The 
Targest lamine, which hang on the sides 
of the mouth, attain a length of fifteen 
feet, and a width of twelve to fifteen 
ches: before and behind they are much 
On the palate there are also 
@se layers, of a quadrangular shape, 
pout the thickness of a quill, and about 
r inches in length. Thus the mouth 
Of the whale resembles a hide covered 
with thick hair, beneath which lies the 
monstrous tongue, ten feet broad, and 
nineteen long. 
- This peculiar arrangement of the mouth 
“suits the requirements of the whale admi- 
ably, as its food does not consist, as 
Might be assumed, of the larger sea deni- 
_ ens, but of the small creatures (Meduse, 
)®rustaceans, Clio Borealis, and other soft 
SBumals) with which the northern seas, 
specially between the parallels of 74° 
nd 80°, are crowded. Inorder to obtain 
8 food, the whale swims rapidly, with 
pen jaws, along the surface of the water. 
hen it shuts its mouth, and expels the 
vallowed stream through the whaleboue 
finge, thousands of these small animals 
© caught in the forest of fibres as ina 
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net, and are rubbed off and swallowed by 
the aid of the tongue. What a quantity 
of these creatures is needed to support a 
colossus weighing a hundred tons! The 
back of the whale is of a handsome black, 
with white stripes; the belly and lower 
jaw are bright white. The skin is about 
an inch thick, and covers a layer of fat of 
fifteen inches in thickness, which, though 
a famous protection to the animal from 
cold, attracts the death-dealing harpoon. 

‘The Whale usually proceeds at the rate 
of four miles an hour, but its speed is 
marvellously increased when terror or 
pain drives it through the waves. At 
times it rises to the surface with such 
violence, that it leaps quite out of the 
water, as if in sport. Whenit falls back, 
the shock creates a miniature storm, 
which ean be felt for some distance; or 
at times it lifts its enormous head per- 
pendicularly out of the water, so that the 
deceived sailor fancies it is but a rock 
after all. Suddenly the supposed rock 
heaves over, and the enormous fin begins 
lashing the water with such fury, that the 
sound rolls over the solitudes of the 
Arctic Ocean like the thunder of cannon. 
The utter want of pluck the whale shows 
is in great contradiction to its strength ; 
for even a bird, if it sit on the whale’s back, 
causes the latter great restlessness and ter- 
ror. Besides men, whose pursuit we will 
presently describe, a number of enemies 
—great and small—constantly follow the 
whale, and embitter its life. The Sword- 
fish (Xyphias gladius) and the Thresher 
(Carcharias vulpes) often attack it in 
alliance. So soon as its back appears 
above the water, the threshers spring 
several yards into the air, and, in falling, 
give the whale the most tremendous 
blows with their long tails. At the same 
time, the sword-fish are boring and wound- 
ing it beneath; and thus, after an en- 
gagement of several hours, the poor 
bleeding, persecuted animal, yields to the 
attacks of its raging foes. The Green- 
land shark, again (Sgualus borealis), is 
one of the whale’s most bitter enemies, 
and tears pieces out of its body as large 
as a man’s head. 

This Shark, according to Captain W. 
Scoresby’s report, is so greedy and insen- 
sible to pain, that even after it has been, 
stabbed by the flencers who are cutting 
up a dead whale, it will return in a short 
time, and continue its interrupted meal. 
At the same time, it is so tenacious of 
life, that its heart, when cut out, beats 
for several hours after death, and the 
G 2 
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body, if cut up, displays similar signs of 
life. Hence it is very difficult to kill; 
and it is even said to be dangerous to 
place your hand in the mouth of a head 
recently cut from the body. Strangely 
enough, it never attacks human beings; 
for though the flencers frequently fall 
into the water at a time when the sharks 
collect by hundreds, Scoresby cannot 
mention a single instance in which any 
one was ever bitten or wounded. ‘The 
polar bear also pursues the whale, when 
it finds a chance, in the gulfs of the 
Arctic Sea; but the enmity of the Nar- 
whal is erroneous, for they have often been 
seen living together on amicable terms. 

In addition to these dangerous attacks, 
the giant of the ocean is exposed to the 
torments of many tiny animals, which 
seem to take revenge for the wholesale 
slaughter of their brethren. The whale- 
louse burrows into its back, and devours 
it so greedily, that you fancy some beast 
of prey has torn off large lumps. In 
summer, when the plague 1s at its height, 
swarms of gulls may be seenaccompanying 
the whale; and so soon as it rises to the 
surface, they settle upon it, to devour 
these disgusting parasites. By this they 
doubtlessly do the whale a great service, 
though the pecking of their beaks in the 
wounded skin may not produce an agree- 
able feeling. Barnacles, too, cover the 
whale in such quantities, that its black 
back appears to be spotted white; and at 
times its mighty head is overgrown with 
sea-weeds, which have taken root in this 
moving soil, and remind the spectator of 
Birnam Wood. 

The habitat of the Greenland whale, as 
its name indicates, is in the Arctic seas 
of North America, Davis’ Strait, Baffin’s 
and Hudson’s Bays, and it is also found 
in large numbers along some parts of the 
northern coasts of Asia and America. It 
never finds its way into the Baltic, and 
is rarely seen within two hundred miles 
of the British coast. 

The Rorqual (Rorgualus borealis), 
although longerthan the Greenland whale, 
is far inferior to it in bulk, for it has a 
tapering head. The whalebone it pro- 
duces is smaller and stronger than that 
of its smooth-backed congener, and hence 
it is not so good for the purpose of 
catching food. But this variety of whale 
feeds on herrings and mackerel, whose 
shoals it follows. Like the Greenland 
whale, it is black on top, and white 
below ; but is distinguished from it by 
numerous deep furrows, of a blood-red 
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hue, which run beneath the throat and 
breast to the middle of the belly. It 
also inhabits high northern latitudes, and 
is frequently seen on the skirts of the 
ice-fields between Bear Island and Jan 
Mayen; but at times it visits lower lati- 
tudes, and is often stranded on the Baltic 
coast. 

Confining our attention exclusively to 
Ostend, we find, not only in the olden 
chronicles, but in present history, more 
than one instance preserved. Thus, in 
November, 1402, a storm cast eight 
rorquals ashore close to the port. The 
largest was seventy feet in length; and 
they yielded, on an average, twenty-four 
poor of oil. 

On the 20th January, 1762, a rorqual, 
fifty feet long and forty round, was 
found on the coast between Blankenbergh 
and Ostend. It was sold by auction for 
192 florins, which went to the crown. 

The most celebrated Rorqual, however, 
known to history, except the one which 
swallowed Jonah, was found by a fishing 
boat, floating dead in the Baltic, on 
November 3, 1827, and the next day 
towed to the mouth of Ostend harbour. 
Here, however, the ropes broke, and the 
giant corpse drifted ashore, about a 
hundred yards from the port. There was 
an enormous rush to see this distinguished 
visitor. From all parts of the country 
crowds came in; and, of a surety, Gul- 
liver did not create a greater sensation 
in Lilliput, than this enormous eighty- 
four-footer did through Flanders and Bra- 
bant. Generally, such valuable “ finds” 
are lost to science through the ignorance 
of the fishermen; but fortunately there 
were two men present who knew how to 
obtain advantage from it, though m 
different ways: one, a speculator, who, 
seeing an opportunity to make money, 
bought the whale on the spot for 3000 
florins ; the other, Dr. Paret, who under- 
took the difficult task of separating the 
skeleton from the festering mass, and 
putting it together in a right order. _ 

As it was feared the next spring-tides 
might carry off the body, sixty-two work- 
men were employed day and night m™ 
flencing it. The valuable fat was col- 
lected in barrels, the meat and entrails 
buried in the sand, and by the 19th No- 
vember, the bones were perfectly freed. 
On this occasion, the purchaser instituted 
a remarkable festivity: sixteen persons 
danced a quadrille in the lower-jaw, a0 
a hundred and thirty-four men drank, ® 
the same time, the king’s health. It may 
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ve supposed that it was no trifle to carry 
the tail fins, nineteen feet long and nine 
broad, which had been preserved in spirits 


oe of wine, into the town: special vehicles 


had to be built to remove the gigantic 
cases. At length, all was brought to- 

ether in the Hotel de Commerce: and 
ory assisted by ten intelligent work- 
men, began binding the skeleton together 
artistically, so that it might be easily 
taken to pieces and put together again. 
No anatomist had ever had such a gigantic 
experiment, and Paret gained the applause 


~ of all men of science by the manner in 


which he solved the problem. 
In the meanwhile, an elegant trans- 


ms portable pavilion had been got ready, in 
_ which the monster would be shown to the 
~ astounded world. On the 30th April, 


1828, it began its tour, which extended 
to Petersburg, and thence to America, 


_ where the skeleton is still preserved in a 
- museum. 


In the antarctic hemisphere, the south- 


_ ern whale (B. orctica), by its abundance 
of oil, supplies the place of the Greenland 
~ -whale. It keeps along the coasts in the 
_ temperate latitudes, and in those positions 
_-of the adjoining seas where the varying 
colour of the water shows that immense 
~+qjuantities of Medusz and Molluscs are 


present. It is never seen, however, in 


sthe central parts of the Pacific. In 


+ Spring it seeks the bays on the steep west 
_ coast of South America, where quiet water 
esupplies it with abundance of food, and 
‘gives birth to its cub. At this period, 
season,” the 
halers cast anchor in the Gulfs of Chiloe, 







#Talcahuano, Conception, St. Vincent, &c., 


end often reap a rich harvest. At the 
Psouthern extremity of Africa, as well as 
won the coasts of Brazil, Australia, New 
‘Zealand, Kerguelen’s-land, &c., this va- 
*ricty of whale is also frequently found. 
‘In the higher southern latitudes the 


ae hump-back, and nearer to the pole the 
a? razor-back, are visible, but they are not 
~ nearly so valuable to the whaler. 


When 
Dumont d’Orville, after the southern ex- 


— in which he discovered Terre 
ouis Philippe, put into Taleahuano, in 
May, 1838, and told the whalers of the 
€normous quantities of Cetacea he had 
seen in the high Polar Seas, their eyes 
sparkled with delight ; but when he added 
they were chiefly hump-backs and razor. 
backs, they were greatly disappointed. 
The hump-back is lean, and yields but 
little oil: while the razor-back dives with 
Such rapidity, that it often breaks the 





cord to which the harpoon is attached, or 
pulls the boat down after it. Still it is 
sometimes chased by Americans, in those 
shallow parts of the sea, where it is forced 
to return to the surface soon. 

While the smooth-backs bleed to death 
by thousands for the sake of their oil and 
whalebone, the spermaceti, or cachalot 
(Physeter macrocephalus), arouses avarice 
by its peculiar tallowy fat, which does not 
form a thick stratum beneath the skin, 
but is found mainly in the upper portion 
of the gigantic head. Ambergris, which 
is rarely met with, is a production of the 
sperm whale. This odorous waxy sub- 
stance is found in lumps, weighing several 
pounds, floating in the sea, or hanging 
from the rocks. It is sold for a guinea 
an ounce in London, but is, after all, 
only an unhealthy secretion. 

The sperm attains the size of a mode- 
rate whale: one stranded on the coast of 
Brittany, in 1784, was forty-four feet 
long, and had a circumference of thirty- 
four feet at the thickest part. The tail 
is small in proportion to the size; the 
layer of fat under the skin is about six 
feet thick on the back, but thinner on the 
belly. The colour of the back is slatish 
grey with white spots; the belly is white. 
The want of beard, and the presence of 
sharp teeth in the lower-jaw, prove to us 
that the food of the cachalot is very dif- 
ferent from that of the true whale. It 
lives principally on cuttlefish and other 
polypods, which attain an extraordinary 
size in the southern waters. It also 
swallows small fish, but does not go out 
of its way to catch them. 

The central bottomless deserts of the 
ocean, or the vicinity of the most preci- 
pitous rocks, are its usual habitat, and it 
is rarely found in shallow water. Its 
geographical extension occupies an extra- 
ordinary space; for, with the exception 
of the Polar Seas, it leaves no portion of 
the ocean entirely unvisited. From the 
southern hemisphere, which is its prin- 
cipal abode, it wanders up to the northern 
Polar Seas. ibinasevtlelsisocegasioes, 
and generally swims in company with a 
band of brothers. Large parties of forty 
or fifty are called by the whalers “‘schools,”’ 
smaller ones, “ pods.” If a sperm be 
seen alone, it is generally an elderly or 
philosophic animal, which has either ‘Be 
expelled from society because of its mo- 
roseness, or else in the evening of its life 
it devotes itself to solitude. The sperm 
whale does not throw a jet of water into 
the air through its blower, but only a 


































































dense column of steam, which rises several 
yards, like smoke from a chimney. At 
least, excellent authorities maintain this ; 
among others, the cireumnavigator Liitke 
and Scoresby, who killed four hundred 
and ninety-eight whales in twenty-eight 
voyages. The noise made by the sperm 
whale in blowing off the steam is so great, 
that the practised whaler ean detect its 
presence in the neighbourhood by the 
ear. The sperm whale is very rarely 
found covered with barnacles and sea- 
weed; this is explained by the fact, that 
it inhabits deeper water, and moves about 
with great rapidity, while the other variety 
stays principally in shallow water, and is 
slow in its movements. 

The Narwhal, or Uniecorn-fish, attains 
a length of twenty to twenty-five feet. 
It is of a greyish-white colour, with nu- 
merous white spots, which apparently 
penetrate the skin; and as its head is in 
correct proportion to the body (one- 
seventh of the length), it is justly con- 
sidered one of the handsomest of the 
Cetacea. It is distinguished from all the 
other meinbers of the family by its power- 
ful horizontal horn, nearly ten feet long, 
which grows out of the point of the 
upper jaw. This tremendous weapon, 
whose use no one can exactly explain, for 
At is absent in the females, formerly pro- 
duced enormous sums; for it was as- 
cribed to the fabulous unicorn. Even 
now it is valued on account of the excel- 
lent ivory, which is harder, heavier, and 
less liable to turn yellow than that of the 
elephant. Hence the whalers are always 
very glad to harpoon anarwhal; but they 
only succeed in doing so in the narrowest 
bays, for it is a first-rate swimmer, and 
has a watchful eye. In spite of its me- 
nacing appearance, the narwhal is a harm- 
less, social animal. They are frequently 
seen sporting together, crossing their 
horns, or striking them together, as if 
fencing. The opening of the mouth is 
proportionately so small that it hardly 
admits a man’s hand. Scoresby found in 
the belly of a narwhal the arm of a cuttle- 
fish, which appears to be its staple food, 
as well as pieces of plaice and skate. The 
narwhal mhabits the Polar Sea, is found 
in large numbers in Davis’ Straits and 
near Disco, but never in the Pacitic. It 
very rarely goes further south, though, 
in 1800, one was captured at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, and, in 1736, two were 
killed on the German coast. 

The Dolphins are distinguished from 
the Sperm-whale by the more correct pro- 
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portion of the head, from the Narwhal by 
the absence of the horn. They usually 
have sharp teeth in both jaws, all of one 
shape. The number of varieties, all of 
which are not yet known, appears to be 
very considerable. Linné distinguishes 
four varieties of Sperm, and three of 
Dolphims ; but now only one spermaceti 
whale is allowed to exist, while the dol- 
phin family has increased to more than 
thirty varieties. They are divided into 
Caing whales (Delphinus melas) whose 
forehead descends almost in a straight 
line to the end of the snout ; Grampuses 
(Orcini), which are distinguished by a 
tall dorsal fin; and Porpoises (Phocene), 
which, though of smaller size, are pro- 
vided with a larger number of teeth. 
Among the latter, the classic Dolphin 
of the ancients (Delphinus delphis), which 
is very prosaically known as the “com- 
mon,” is the most remarkable. It attains 
a length of nine to ten feet, and, accord- 
ing to Pliny, is the swiftest of all animals, 
pees the waves more quickly than the 
ird flies through the air. The sportive 
schools follow ships for days, and relieve 
the monotony of a long voyage by their 
extraordinary vivacity. As if mocking 
the swiftest sailing-vessel, they shoot so 
far a-head of it, that they disappear from 
sight, and then return with equal speed 
to repeat the same joke. Often, too, in 
their high spirits, they will leap clean out 
of the water. 
Fables have been invented about no 
animal so much as this. What reader is 
ignorant of Arion’s history, who, when 
the piratical boatmen forced him to leap 
overboard, continued his voyage comfor- 
tably to Tenara on the back of a dol- 
phin, which he had enchanted by his 
glorious song and lute? Pliny tells an 
even more extraordinary story of a boy at 
Baie, who, by frequently feeding a dol- 
phin with bread, rendered it so attached 
to him, that it carried him daily for 
several years across the bay to school at 
Puteoli, and brought him home at night- 
fall. When the boy dicd, the dolphin 
still returned to the accustomed spot, and 
radually pined away at the loss of its 
favourite. We also read in the pages of 
the same classic author, that the dolphins 
of the coast of Narbonne helped the 
fishermen in capturing mullet, and were 
rewarded for their services not merely 
with a portion of the haul, but with bread 
dipped in wine. Once, when a king of 
Caria chained up a captured dolphin 2 
the harbour, a large number of these 
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animals made their appearance, apparently 
imploring, with manifest signs of priel, 
the release of their comrade, until the 
king granted their prayer. We also find 
in Pliny, that the younger dolphins are 
always accompanied by their elders or 
guardians. Dolphins have been seen re- 
moving a dead one, for fear of it being 
lacerated by other fish. 

Our ineredulous age shakes its head at 
these and other equally wondrous stories 
of the wisdom of the dolphin, the truth of 
which was not doubted by the greatest 
naturalists of antiquity. They are as little 
true as the portrait which artists usually 
draw of the dolphin resembles reality. It 
has no more sense than the other Cetacea ; 
its feeling for music is so slightly deve- 
loped, that it could not distmguish 
*Kemo kimo” from one of Beethoven’s 
symphonies ; and if it accompanies vessels 
itis not through any desire for human 
society, but for the sake of the pieces of 
meat that are thrown overboard. 

The Porpoise (Phocexa communis) is 
often confounded with the Dolphin: it 
is generally from five to six feet long, and 
seems the smallest of aquatic mammals. 
It is found through the whole of the 
North Atlantic, and in the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas. While the Dolphin 
generally prefers blue water, and is more 
rarely seen on the coasts, the Porpoise 
likes quiet bays, and a shore protected by 
rocks ; and it often swims a long distance 
up rivers, so that it has been seen at Paris 
and Dessau. 

The Porpoise is also an_ excellent 
swimmer and its speed is estimated by 
Lesson (Voyage de la Vénus) at six leagues 
an hour. It chases the smaller fish, 
which rarely escape its sharp teeth. When 
it rises to the surface to breathe, it only 


raises its back out of the water to the 
blowing-hole, but the head and tail remain 


hidden. ‘The peculiar undulating move- 
ment of the porpoise, and its curious 
bounds, are the pleasantest sights on 
board a ship. 

The Grampus, or Sword-whale (Pio- 
cena grampus, D. orca of Lacepéde), at- 
tains a length of twenty-five feet, and a 
circumference of twenty-four. One 
twenty-four feet long was caught olf 
Sheerness in 1759. The upper part of 
the back is black, the belly white. ‘The 
dorsal fin is of a conical form. According 
to Tilesius, they swim at great speed, side 
by side, in columns of five, like a squa- 
dron of Hussars, with head and tail bent 
downwards, and raise their back, with its 
black sabre, from the water simulta- 
neously. ‘Fhis is ‘the most notorious of 
the Dolphin family for its piratical way of 
living. Its usual food consists of seals 
and a variety of flat-fish ; but it also hunts 
the porpoise, and the whale would pro- 
bably regard it as its most dangerous 
enemy, were there no men. We find in 
Pliny a masterly description of the com- 
bat between these aquatic monsters. At 
the season when the whale visits the bays 
for the purpose of giving birth, it is at- 
tacked by the grampus, which lacerates 
it with its fearful teeth, and runs with the 
strength of a battering-ram against its 
sides. The startled whale can only save 
itself from this furious attack by trying 
to put an entire ocean between itself and 
its foe. But the latter, active and watch- 
ful, drives it further and further inland, 
till it is stranded or driven on the rocks, 
and never quits it till the victory is 
entirely gained. During such a contest, 
the sea appears enraged with itself; for 
even if no wind is blowing, waves, such as 





THE PORPOISE. 


a storm hardly produces, rise beneath the 
blows of the snorting monsters. 

When the Emperor Claudius was en- 
gaged in making the port of Ostium, a 
gtampus was stranded there. The back 
projected above the surface of the water, 
and resembled an overturned boat. The 


emperor ordered large nets to be drawn 
across the mouth of the harbour, to cut 
off the animal’s retreat, and then attacked 
it at the head of his Preetorians. The 
soldiers who surrounded the monster, and 
threw javelins at it, afforded the Roman 
people a most amusing spectacle. One 
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of the boats was upset and sunk by the 
violent lashing of the furious animal. 

It is one of the most brilliant triumphs 
of man’s courage and skill, that he dares 
to seek the hugest monster of the deep 
behind floating icebergs and amid the im- 
penetrable fogs of the polar seas, and 
nearly always succeeds in conquering it. 

The breast of the first sailor, Horace 
says, was girt with triple brass; of what 
stuff must the hunter have been formed, 
who with a firm hand hurled the first 
harpoon at the girantic whale ? 

Richey has not preserved his name, as 
is the case with many another hero: he 
fared like those brave men who lived be- 
fore Agamemnon, and descended to Orcus 
without leaving a trace, because no 
Homer as yet lived to immortalize their 
deeds. But history indicates the Basques 
as the first civilized race that equipped 
vessels for a whaling expedition ; although 
long before them, Icelanders and Nor- 
mans, as well as many wild races of the 
north—Eskimos, Kuriles, and Aleutians 
—may have pursued the giants of ocean, 
though, perhaps, not so scientifically. 

At first, the Basques contented them- 
selves with seeking in the adjoining seas 
the whales (probably Rorquals), which at 
that time were frequently seen in the Bay 
of Biscay ; but as the persecuted animals 
soon began to grow scarcer, the boldest 
of the whalers steered north and sought 
them in their own icy home, where the 
capture of the rich smooth-back amply re- 
warded them, Their success naturally 
aroused the zeal and avarice of the other 
sea-faring nations, and thus, by the end 
of the sixteenth century, we find first the 
English, and then the Dutch, steering 
north. In 1598, Hull equipped the first 
vessel for the Greenland whale fishery. 
In 1611, a society was formed at Amster- 
dam to commence whaling on the coasts 
of Novaia Zemlia and Spitzbergen; and 
as both nations carried on the new trade 
most eagerly, not ouly for the profit made 
by the oil, but because it was regarded as 
an excellent training school for the 
sailors, it was soon largely developed. 
In the year 1661, the Dutch sent out 133 
whalers; and between 1676 and 1722, 
5886 vessels left their ports, which cap- 
tured during that period 32,907 whales, 
whose value may be estimated at least at 
one hundred million dollars. 

In 1788, 222 English vessels were en- 
Faged in the northern whaling trade. 

or were Germany, Sweden, and Den- 
mark long behind. In 1703, the Ham- 
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burg Greenland fleet consisted of sixty. 
five sail. Frederick the Great, whose 
attention nothing escaped, ordered whal. 
ing ships to be equipped at Emden in 
1768. In 1774, the Swedish govern. 
ment gave a company, started at Gothen. 
burg, an exclusive privilege for twenty 
years ; and in 1770, Denmark at length 
decided on appropriating a portion of the 
profits which other nations, gifted with 
reater enterprise and activity, had so 
ong acquired on the coasts of the Danish 
possessions. 

The Biscayans (Bayonne) had, in the 
meanwhile, fallen greatly astern: in 1735, 
they only sent out ten or twelve vessels; 
and in 1744 gave up a branch of com- 
merce which they had been the first to 
open up with such admirable perseve- 
rance. 

At the time when Napoleon I. con- 
manded the entire continent, while Bri- 
tain was the mistress of the seas, the 
rivalry of the Dutch and Hanse Towns 
naturally ceased; but the English found 
more + Rooms opponents in North 
America. At the present moment, no 
nation carries on the whaling trade with 
greater zeal and luck than the Americans. 
According to Dekay, 650 sail and 13,500 
men were employed in 1841, solely in the 
southern fisheries. 

In the year 1848, the American whaler 
*‘ Superior,” Captain Roys, was the first 
to penetrate through Behring’s Straits 
into the Arctic Ocean, and had a very 
successful season. The next year, no less 
than 154 vessels followed his example, 
and the same number in 1850 and 1851. 
The icy sea in that part has already pro- 
duced millions in oil and whalebone. 

Wherever in the whole immeasurable 
southern ocean the Sperm Whale shows 
itself, from Chili and Patagonia to the 
north-eastern coast of Japan, everywhere 
the Americans are on its track, and prove 
that in this branch they will, ere long, 
share the supremacy of the ocean with the 
English. Whaling charts were first pub- 
lished by them, in which the captain finds 
marked in what parts, and at what sea- 
sons, the most Cetacea can be found. 
These charts are, however, not merely @ 
useful direction for the whaler, but they 
also promise science several explanations 
about the not yet settled question of the 
migrations of the whale. While, namely, 
some writers assert, that the Cetacea art 
retiring further and further from the pul 
suit of man, and quitting their usu 
habitats to fly to still more inaccessible 
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seas, others, like Jacquinot “(Zoologie, 
| Voyage de V Astrolabe et de la Zélée) are 
of opinion, that though the whalers are 
continually compelled to seek their prey 
in new waters, it is not because the whales 
have migrated, but that they have been 
almost entirely extirpated in some parts, 
and hardly at all disturbed in others. 
- The Greenland whaling was formerly 
~ confined to the sea between Spitzbergen 
and Greenland ; nor was it till the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century that Davis’ 
Straits began to be visited. At a later 
date, the explorations of Ross and Parry 
~~ acquainted the whalers with new produc- 
tive stations at the other end of Davis’ 
> Straits, and in the higher latitudes of 
~ Baflin’s Bay. The ships intended to fish 
+ there leave England in March, and first 
* visit the coast of Labrador and the en- 
_ trance of Cumberland Straits, where they 
"carry on what is called the south-west 
+ fishery. Remaining there till the begin- 
“+ ning of May, they cross to the eastern 
‘shore, and fish upwards along the coast, 
especially in South-East Bay, North-East 
» Bay, Hingston Bay, and Horn Sound. In 
“? July, they usually sail across Baffin’s Bay 
to Lancaster Sound, into which they at 
“* times steer, but frequently advance some 
~Fhundred miles into Barrow Straits. On 
' their return, they fish along the western 
oast, where Pond’s Bay, Agnes’ Monu- 
*ment, and Home Bay, are their principal 
“stations. 
* In September, the Arctic Ocean is 
generally deserted by the whalers, though 
“some of them remain till October. The 
osses are always very considerable. In 
819, ten ships out of sixty-three were 
st ; in 1821], eleven out of seventy-nine ; 
Mut 1830 wasa specially unfortunate year, 
‘for, out of eighty ships, no less than 
ny oee were crushed by the ice. The 
“shipwrecks take place, for the most part, 
‘on the passage from the east coast of 
*Baffin’s Bay to Lancaster Sound, in the 
‘attempts to pierce the great ice-bank which 
“#almost entirely fills this enormous lake, 
~ Sand opposes an impenetrable wall to the 
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ships till the end of summer. If, during 
“this narrow and difficult passage, the 
# vessel is driven by the drift-ice against 
~ #the compact pack-ice, its loss is inevitable, 
# with the exception of the rare chance that 
it is lifted by the pressure out of the 
> Water, and sinks again into the sea on the 
pPreaking up of the ice. Fortunately, in 
BEuch shipwrecks lives are rarely lost, for 
he sea is almost always calm, and the 
rews have time to save themselyes on 
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board other vessels. Whaling is, how- 
ever, not only a very dangerous and weary- 
ing task, but it is also a regular lottery. 
Sometimes a ship is loaded with oil and 
whalebone in a very short time, through 
which the owner of course makes a 
splendid profit, and the crew are hand- 
somely rewarded; but, at other times, 
not a single fish has been caught by the 
end of the voyage, and then the crew, 
whose wages are paid out of a portion of 
the haul, have had all their toil for nothing, 
while the owner is considerably poorer. 
How greatly whaling depends on chance, 
is clearly seen from the following state- 
ment, which we take from an official table. 
In 1718, the 108 ships of the Dutch 
Greenland fleet captured 1291 fish, worth 
about 4,000,000 dollars, or an average to 
each ship of 36,000 dollars; while, in 
1610, 137 vessels only captured sixty-two 
fish. The next year, probably owing to 
this ill-success, ‘~~! 117 vessels were 
equipped, which, however, killed 631 
whales, and thus repaid the owners in 
part for the loss of the previous year. 
Unequal meteorological conditions, winds, 
temperature, the character of the summer 
and preceding winter—probably these are 
the causes of such varying results. 

But the South Sea is not a whit in- 
ferior to the northern in its freaks. Thus, 
Dumont d’Urville found in the Bay of 
Talcahuano several whalers, one of which 
had procured half a cargo in ashort time, 
while the others had not killed a single 
whale during twelve to fifteen months. In 
such cases, the unlucky captains have the 
greatest difficulty in keeping their crews 
together, for, deceived in their expecta- 
tions, they embrace the earliest oppor- 
tunity for deserting. 

The whale fishery has been so often 
described, that we can confine ourselves 
to a very cursory account. As soon as a 
whale is sighted, the boats are lowered 
very hastily, and the men pull as noise- 
lessly as possible toward the monster. 
One of them—the man with the sure eye 
and nervous arm—stands up in the boat, 
harpoon in hand, and when the right mo- 
ment has arrived, hurls the javelin with 
all his strength into the animal’s sides. 
The wounded whale dives with the speed 
of lightning, dragging after it the rope 
attached to the harpoon; but the necessity 
of breathing soon forces it again to the 
surface, when a second harpoon is cast at 
it, followed by a third and fourth on each 
fresh appearance. Maddened with pain, 
it makes incredible exertions to free it- 
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self from the javelins that are lacerating 
its flesh; but it is allin vain. From the 
gaping wounds, “though they may not 
be so deep as a well, or so wide asa barn- 
door,” sufficient blood flows to exhaust 
even a whale. Its movements grow 
gradually more powerless and slow, its 
panting and snorting more timid; a few 
convulsive spasms agitate the giant mass 
—then it drifis senseless and motionless 
on the water, and the ship is some two 
hundred pounds richer. If quite con- 
vinced of the whale’s death—for up to 
the last moment, a blow of its tail would 
crush any boat that came too near—it is 
towed. to the side of the vessel, and 
fastened by chains. The sailors, dressed 
in leather, and with ice-cramps on their 
boots, to prevent them slipping off the 
smooth slimy skin, then get on the cap- 
tured animal, and cut off the fat in long 
strips with large axes. After the whale- 


bone, or, in the case of the cachalot, the 
spermaceti, has been collected, the worth- 
less carcase is left to the current, and a 
glorious feast is provided for the sea-birds 
and fishes. 

Swarms of arctic petrels and varieties 
of gulls croak round the bleeding giant ; 


but their pleasure—so rare is_ perfect 
fortune on earth—is too frequently in- 
terrupted by their troublesome cousin 
and fellow-diner, the Skua, or great gull 
(Lestris catarrhactes), which, equal to 
them in voracity, and superior in strength, 
forces them to give up the most damty 
morsels. Albatrosses and sea-swallows 
fly up in flocks; while sharks and saw- 
fishes, and all the other brutes that have 
sharp teeth and impudence enough not to 
shun the contact of such companions, 
dive below the water-line. 

But the chase does not always end so 
fortunately as we have described. At 
times, the whale, in coming to the surface, 
hurls the pursuing boat into the air, and 
upsets it; or it succeeds in giving it a 
hard blow, or else it loosens itself from 
the rope, and escapes. 

Among the Sperm Whales there are 
some martial gentry, who do not wait to be 
attacked ; but, before the harpoon is cast, 
rush furiously on the pursuing boats. 
Dumont (Whaling Voyage round the 
Globe) observed one of these dangerous 
fellows in the South Seas. Swimming up 
at full speed, the whale first attempted to 
sink a boat by a blow ofits clumsy head ; 
but a clever move of the rudder turned it 
on one side, and the monster shot past. 
Turning back again quickly, it attempted 
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to crush the boat between its jaws; but | a 


did not succeed, owing to its unfavourable 
position. The whale, however, renewed 
the attack with considerable cleverness, 
it threw itself on its back when a few 
yards from the boat, and snapped at it with 
widely-extended jaws. A powerful stab 
compelled it to close the awful abyss ; but 
it flew against the boat with such force, 
that the latter was all but upset. Finally, 
it turned once again on its back, and 
drove its lower jaw through the boards, 
Luckily, several well-aimed harpoons put 
an end to its tricks before it could do 
more mischief. It was sixty feet long, | 
and full of spermaceti. 

Although vessels are only equipped to 
chase the larger Cetacea, men do not 
despise the various sorts of Dolphins 
when they come too near land, and give 
themselves up. ‘The news that a School 
of Caing Whales (Delphinus melas) has 
mg on the coast, electrifies a whole 
village in the Ferroe Islands. Old and 
young run straight to the shore, anda 
squadron of boats soon puts off to cut off 
the animals from the open sea. They are 
slowly driven into a bay, the net draws 
them closer together, and, frightened by 
stones and blows, they at length rm 
ashore. In this manuer, a large number 
is often captured in a single day. 

Their visits to the coast are, however, 
very irregular. From 1754 to 1776, 
not a single one was seen; but on the 
16th August of the latter year, sucha 
blessing (as the islanders rightly call it) 
was bestowed, that their want was con- 
verted into superabundance, as nearly $00 
were driven ashore. During the four 
months Langbye spent on the Ferroes, 2 
the summer of 1817, 623 were killed. 
The inhabitants paid for half the corn im- 
ported with the oil. Langbye was present 
on one occasion, when forty-six dolphins 
were killed, each thirty feet long. 

The division of the booty takes place 
in the presence of the bailiff, after the old 
patriarchal fashion. Each fish is measured, 
and its size written on its skin in Romal 
characters. Then the fishes are laid 0 
one side; the largest fish belongs to the 
boat which first discovered the school; 
others are bestowed on the poor and the 
clergy; while the rest is equitably divided 
between the owners of the coast and the 
men engaged in the capture. ‘The fles) 
is eaten either fresh, or hung up to dry 
in strips; the fat is converted into oil by 
boiling down, or salted and smoked to b 
eaten as bacon. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
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> In tae centre of the Rue de l'Université, 
~ in Paris, there are four mansions, which 
) may be reckoned as among the hand- 


» ssomest even in that city of palaces. Itis 


in one of these, belonging to the Baron de 


Sanglié, and joining the corner of the Rue 


de Bellechasse, that our story opens. 
















It is certainly a house of very stately 
"aspect. The gate opens on a courtyard 


~ ,covered with the finest sand, and sur- 


"rounded by evergreens. ‘The porter’s 
“Hodge is to the left, hidden beneath a thick 
8 rellis of ivy, where the sparrows and the 
_ porter try to outvie each other in gossip- 
“ang. The ground and first floors of the 
"mansion are occupied by the Baron him- 
> self ; ~~ look out on a large garden 
“peopled by tom-tits, blackbirds, and 
Bsquirrels, which visit each other at perfect 
weasc, just as if they were the denizens of 
‘@ wood, and not citizens of Paris. 
“™ The arms of the Sanglié family are 
gpainted on the panels along the Hall. 
wthey consist of sey or, on a field gules. 
Fhe shield is supported by two grey- 
wpounds, while underneath runs the motto, 
BANG LIE AU ROL.* 
_, Half-a-dozenlivinggreyhounds, grouped 
according to their fancy, are biting at the 
eronicas blossoming in china vases, or 
ing on the matting, with their snake- 
mike heads resting on their paws. The 
#0otmen, lounging about on the benches, 
Bave their arms solemnly crossed, as befits 
People attached toa noble family. 
_9,0n the Ist January, 1853, at about 
Me in the morning, all the servants of 
fhe house were holding a noisy congress 
4m the hall, for the Baron’s steward, M. 
natole, had just given them their New 
ear’s Gifts:f The head cook received 
wenty pounds, the valet ten pounds. 
ven the least favoured of all, the scullery 
Poy, looked with inexpressible tenderness 


* “Blood allied tothe King.” It is a pun 
n the word “ Sanglier,” or boar, which cannot 
e rendered in English. Hence we pray our 
eaders to pardon the enforced Gallicism. 

. t In France it is the custom for every body 
» Bive everybody presents on New Year’s day, 
hd servants look for a species of bounty, vary- 
SM amount with the position of the family 


ey serve, and their own status in the domestic 
Merarchy, 
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on two bran new Louis-d’or. There might 
be jealousy among them, but no dissatis- 
faction, and each said in his own peculiar 
language that it was a pleasure to serve 
a master at once so rich and so generous. 

These gentry formed rather a pic- 
turesque group round the stove. The 
earliest risers among them were dressed 
in full livery, while others still wore the 
sleeved waistcoat, or undress uniform of 
servants. The valet was dressed all in 
black, with list slippers; the gardener 
resembled a villagerin his Sunday clothes; 
the coachman had on a striped waistcoat, 
and his gold-bound three-cornered hat ; 
while the porter wore his golden aiguil- 
lettes and wooden. shoes. 

As the master usually slept till mid- 
day, after spending the night at his club, 
there was plenty of time for them to go 
to work. Each was spending his money 
beforehand, and the castles in the air had 
reached the seventh story. After all, 
every man, great or small, has some of the 
Alnaschar blood in his. veins. 

“ With that, and what I have already 
saved,” the steward said, ‘I shall have a 
very tidy annuity. Thank Heaven! there 
is bread on the shelf, and I shall not want 
for anything in my old days.” 

“Hang it,” the valet remarked, “you’re 
a bachelor, and have only yourself to think 
of. But I’ve gota family. So Pll give 
my money to a young man I know on the 
ee Uxchange, and he’ll turn it over 
well.” 

“That’s a good idea, Mr. Ferdinand,” 
the scullery boy said, ‘so pray take my 
forty francs too, when you go.” 

The valet replied in a protecting tone, 
“How green he is! What can be done 
with forty francs on the Exchange ?” 

“Well, then,” the young man said, 
stifling a sigh, “I will place them in the 
savings-bank.” 

The coachman uttered a loud laugh, aad 
struck his stomach as he said, “That’s 
my savings-bank, I always put my money 
there, and never was the worse for it. 
Don’t you think so, Master Altroff ?” 

Altroff, porter by profession, Alsacian 
by birth—tall, vigorous, bony, with wide 
shoulders and enormous head, and as 
rubicund as a young hippopotamus, per- 
pees a wink and gave a “cl’c” with 
lis tongue worth a long phrase. 
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The gardener, a true Norman, fingered 
the money in his hand, and remarked, 
‘Ah! bah! money drunk is money sunk. 
There is no investment like a hiding-place, 
in an old wall or a hollow tree. Hide your 

elf, you'll enjoy it yourself. He who 
ends loses his friends. Money in your 
purse, let the old one do his worst.” 

All present protested against such 
simplicity as burying money instead of 
letting it turn over. Some twenty ex- 
clamations were heard simultaneously. 
Each revealed his secret, and betrayed 
his weakness. Each tapped his pocket 
and enjoyed his certain hopes—the clear 
and liquid happiness he had pouched that 
morning. Gold mingled its shrill weak 
voice with their conceited, vulgar passions, 
and the clinking of the Napoleons, more 
heady than the odour of wine, or the 
smell of gunpowder, turned their poor 
brains and heightened the beating of their 
coarse hearts. 

At the height of the tumult a small 
door opened on the staircase, about half 
way up. A woman dressed in black rags, 
camedownthe steps hurriedly, crossed the 
hall, opened the glass door, and disap- 
peared in the court-yard. 

It was the affair of a moment; yet this 
gloomy apparition destroyed all the hap- 
piness of the servants. They rose as she 

assed with marks of profound respect. 

he shouts were arrested in their throats. 
The gold no longer rung in their pockets. 
The poor woman left behind her, as it 
were, an exhalation of silence and stupor. 
The valet, as a strong-minded man, was 
the first to recover. 

“Confuse it,” said he, “I really 
fancied I saw Misery in person pass. My 
New Year’s Day is spoiled. You'll see 
that I shall succeed in nothing till next 
New Year’s Eve. Bru! I’m cold all up 
the back.” 

“Poor woman!” the steward said; 
“‘she has had her thousands and her 
hundreds, and now see! Who'd believe 
she was a duchess ?” 

“ Her rogue of a husband spent it all.” 

“A gambler !” 

** A glutton !” 

**An old scamp, who runs after all the 
petticoats from morning till night.” 

“T don’t feel any sympathy with him; 
he’s only got his deserts.” 

“Does any one know how little Ger- 
maine is P” 

“Their negress told me she is at the 
last stage. She spits blood by the hand- 
kerchief-full.” 
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“ And hasn’t even acarpet in her room, |) ~ 


That poor child could only recover in q 
warm country—at Florence, or in Italy.” 
‘She'll become an angel in heaven.” 

“Those who remain behind are most to 
be pitied.” 

*T don’t know how the Duchess can 
get on much longer. They’ve run up bills | 
with every tradesman, and the baker js 
talking of stopping their credit.” 

“What's their rent ?” 

* Hight hundred francs. But I should 
be surprised if master ever saw the colou 
of their money.” 

“Tf I were he, I would sooner hare 
the rooms empty than keep people who 
disgrace the house.” 

“ What an ass youare! I suppose the 
Duke de la Tour and his family are to 
to the workhouse.—No, no; we have al 
an interest in keeping the matter fron 
becoming public.” 

“But why don’t they work?” the 
scullery-boy said. ‘Dukes are men lik 
others.” 

“Boy,” the steward said, seriously 
“we are talking of things you do no 
understand. The proof that they are no 
like other men is, that I, your superior, 
shall never be a baron, even for an how 
in my life. Besides, the Duchess is : 
glorious lady, and does things of whicl 
neither you nor I would be capable 
Would you like to eat stewed beef fo 
every meal through the year?” 

“Hang it! stewed beef ain’t particu 
larly jolly! ” 

“Well! the Duchess only puts the po! 
on to stew every other day, because he 
husband is not fond of broth. He has: 
rich tapioca soup, a beef-steak, or ‘ 
couple of chops for his dinner, while th: 
poor dear lady eats the shreds of meat ¢ 
which the soup was made. What do yo! 
say to that?” 

The scullery-boy was touched to tl’ 
heart,—*‘ My good M. Tournoy,”’ he si! 
to the steward, “they are really interest 
ing people; could we not send thet 
something nice, by coming to an unde 
standing with their negress ?” 

“Qh, no: she is as proud as they a: 
she wouldn’t have anything to do wl 
us, and yet it’s my belief she don’t, brea 
fast every day.” ; 

This conversation would have laste! 
longer, had not M. Anatole come to” 
terrupt it; he arrived just at the mome 
to stop the porter, who was opening ™ 
mouth for the first time. The meet!” 
dispersed with all speed; each or” 
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search of a penny. 
Duke of Brittany, wife of an ex-governor 





carried off the implements of work, and 
he hall was deserted. ; 

In the meanwhile, Marguerite de 
Brisson, Duchess de la Tour d’Embleuse, 
was walking with hasty steps in the direc- 
ion of the Rue Jacob. The passers by, 
who elbowed her as they hastened to give 
or receive their New Year’s gifts, found 





4 her like those wretched Irish girls who 


wander about the streets of London in 
Daughter of the 









“%f Senegal, the Duchess wore a black 
traw bonnet, the edge of which was in 
“Fags; her veil was torn in five or six 
places, and hardly concealed her face. 
“An old China crape shawl, rusty and 
“Yweather-worn, hung from her shoulders, 
“Bhe ragged fringe trailing in the snow; 
“the dress under it was so worn that the 
“Material could not be recognised; it 
would have required a very close examina- 
“Bion to see that it was a moire unmoired, 
“muddy, cut in the folds, worn out at the 
“Bottom, and corroded by the mud of Paris 
“streets. No linen was to be seen at the 
“heck or cuffs. As she crossed a gutter, 
“Bhe would lift her dress, and you might 
‘Observe a grey worsted stocking, and a 
‘plain black mohair petticoat. The Duchess’ 
Mands, stung by the piercing cold, were 
“@oncealed in her shawl, and she dragged 
Mer feet after her as she walked—not 
Hom any bad habit, but simply through 
‘Fear of losing her slippers. 

~ And yet by a contrast you may have 
mOticed sometimes, the Duchess was 
“Meither thin nor pale, nor in any way dis- 
figured by wretchedness. She had 
‘Feceived from her ancestors one of those 
‘Febellious beauties which resist every- 
@Ainmg—even hunger. Prisoners have 
een known before now to grow fat in 
their dungeons to the day of their death. 
MG the age of forty-seven the Duchess re- 
tained the greater portion of her beauty. 
er hair was black, and she had two-and- 
‘thirty teeth, 5 gy to pound the 
“Rardest crust. er health was less 
rishing than her face, but that was a 
ret between herself and her physician. 
te Duchess wasapproaching a dangerous 
iod of life, i had received several 
rious warnings. Dr. le Bris, a young 
ysician and old friend, recommended 
gentle course of life, without fatigue or 
hotion. But how could she endure 
h harsh trials without giving way to 
hotions ? 
Duke Cesar de la Tour d’Embleuse, 
b of one of the émigrés most faithful 
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to the king, and most vindictive agains 
his country, was magnificently rewarded 
for his father’s services. In 1827, Charles. 
X. appointed him Governor-General of 
the French possessions in Western Africa. 
He was hardly forty years of age. 
During his eighteen months’ stay in the 
colony he made head against the Moors. 
and the yellow fever, and then requested 
leave to come to Paris to be married. 
He was rich, thanks to the indemnity, 
and he doubled his fortune by marrying 
the lovely Marguerite de Brisson, who 
had an estate bringing in 2500/. a-year. 
The King signed his marriage contract on 
the same day as the Ordinances, and the 
Duke saw himself married, and discharged 
from office at one blow. The new Power 
would gladly have welcomed him among 
the turncoats, and it was rumoured that 
Louis Philippe’s Ministry made some ad- 
vances to him. But he despised all 
offices, in the first place, through pride, 
and then, through his invincible sloth. 
Whether it was that he had expended in 
three years his entire stock of energy, or 
that the facile loves of Paris held him by 
an irresistible attraction, his only labour, 
during ten years, was parading his horses 
in the Park, and showing his yellow kid 
gloves at the opera. Paris had been 
hitherto a ¢erra incognita to him, for he 
had lived in the country under the in- 
flexible ferule of his father until the day 
that he started for Senegal. He enjoyed 
every pleasure so late in life that he had 
not time to outgrow many of them. 

All pleased hin—the enjoyments of the 
table—the satisfaction of his vanity—the 
emotions of gambling, and even the placid 
joys of domestic life. He displayed at 

1ome the attentions of a young husband; 
and abroad the impetuosity of a youth 
just of age. His wife was the happiest. 
in France, but she was not the only 
woman whose happiness he promoted. 
He wept tears of joy on the birth of his 
daughter in the summer of 1835. Inthe 
excess of his delight he bought a country 
villa for an opera dancer with whom he 
was madly in love. The dinners he gave 
at home were unrivalled, save by the 
suppers he gave at his mistress’. The 
world, which is always indulgent to men, 
ardoned him for thus squandering his 
ife and his fortune. He was considered 
to act as a gentleman, because his 
pleasures Bt i awoke no painful echo 
at home. Looking at it in the right light, 
ought he to be reproached for spreading 
around him the superabundance of his 
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urse and his heart? Not a woman 
pitied the Duchess, and, in fact, there was 
no reason to pity her. He carefully 
avoided compromising himself; he never 
appeared in public with any lady but his 
wife, and would sooner have missed a 
rendezvous than allow her to go to a ball 
by herself. 

This double life, and the decent veil a 
gentleman always seeks to throw around 
his pleasures, soon encroached on his 
capital. Nothing costs so much at Paris 
as obscurity and discretion. ‘The Duke 
was too great a gentleman to bargain 
with anybody; he could never refuse 
anything to his own. wife, or another 
person’s. You must not suppose that he 
was ignorant of the enormous breaches 
he was making in his fortune; but he 
calculated on play to repair them all. 
Men to whom fortune has come in their 
sleep, accustom themselves to place un- 
limited confidence in destiny. ‘The Duke 
was as lucky as every man who takes to 
cards for the first time. It was supposed 
that his gains in 1841 more than doubled 
his income. But nothing is permanent 
in this world, not even luck in play, and 
he speedily discovered this fact. ‘The 


Revolution of 1848, which exposed so 
much misery, taught him that he was 


irretrievably ruined. He saw a bottom- 
less abyss yawning before him, but where 
another man would have lost his senses, 
he did not even lose hope: he went 
straight to his wife, and said, gaily, “ My 
dear Marguerite, this unlucky revolution 
has stripped us of everything. We have 
not fifty pounds left.” 

The Duchess did not expect such a 

iece of news; she thought of her 
ughter, and wept bitterly. 

“Do not be afraid,” he said; “it is 
only a passing storm. ‘Trust to me, and 
trust to accident. People say I am a 
light-minded man: all the better—I shall 
not sink.” 

The poor lady wiped away her tears, 
and aid to him,— 

*{ suppose, my love, you will take 
office ?” 

“T—fie! I will await fortune; she is 
a coquette, but she is too fond of me to 
think of leaving me without some inten- 
tion of returning.” 

The Duke waited for her coming eight 
years ina small set of rooms, over the 
stables at the Baron de Sanglié’s. His old 
friends, so soon as they had time to look 
round, helped him with their purses and 
their credit. He borrowed without 
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scruple, like a man who had lent much 
without any acknowledgment. He was 
offered several appointments, all honour. 
able; an agricultural company proposed 
to place him on the direction with a hand. 
some salary. He refused, through fear 
of lowering himself: ‘I do not mind 
selling my time,” he said, * but I cannot 
consent to Jend my name.” ‘Thus he 
descended, one by one, all the rungs of 
misery’s ladder, wearing out his friends, 
exhausting the patience of his creditors, 
causing every door to be closed against 
him, staining the honour he would not 
compromise, but never thinking of the 
threadbare coat in which he promenaded 
the streets, or the fireless grate at home. 

On the first of Jannary, 1853, the 
Duchess was carrying to the government 
pawnbroker’s her wedding-ring. 

A person must be totally destitute of 
all human help to pledge an article of 
such slight value as a wedding-ring. But 
the Duchess had not a farthing in the 
house ; and it is not possible to live with- 
out money, although confidence is the 
mainspring of commerce in Paris. Many 
things may be obtained without payment 
if you can throw on the counter a card 
bearing a high name and an imposing 
address. You can furnish your house, fil 
your cellar, and cram your wardrobe with- 
out letting your tradespeople see the 
colour of your money. But there are a 
thousind daily expenses which can only 
be defrayed purse in- hand. A coat may 
be got on credit, but mending a rent costs 
ready-money. It is at times easier to buy 
a watch than a cabbage. The Duchess 
had a remnant of eredit with some trades- 
people, which she managed with religious 
care; but as for money, she knew not 
where to turn for it. The Duke had no 
friends left: he had expended them like 
the remains of his fortune. One college 
friend is fond of us up to fifty pounds; 
an acquaintance may be the man to lend 
us a twenty-pound note; or a charitable 
neighbour may represent the value of a 
dinner. Beyond a certain figure, the 
lender-is liberated from all the duties of 
friendship ;—he has no reason to reproach 
himself; he has behaved well; he owes 
you nothing more, and has the right to 
turn his head away when he meets you, 
or to be “not at home” when you call. 
The Duchess’ lady-friends had withdraw? 
from her one by one. The friendship of 
women is assuredly more chivalrous that 
that of men; but in both sexes affection 
is only lasting among equals. A delicate 
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fast 
pledged everything under the eyes of the 


pleasure is felt in climbing a difficult 
flicht of stairs two or three times, and 
sitting down in full-dress by the side of 
a truckle-bed; but there are few souls 
sufliciently heroic to live on familiar terms 
with the misfortunes of others. The poor 
woman’s dearest friends, those who ad- 
dressed her by her Christian name, felt 
their hearts chilled in this room, without 
carpet or fire—but they did not come 
again. When the Duchess’ name was 
mentioned, they spoke highly of her, sin- 
cerely pitied her, and said, “ We still love 
her dearly, but we hardly ever see her. 
It is her hnsband’s fault.” 

In this lamentable state of desertion, 
ithe Duchess had recourse to the last 


friend of the wretched—the creditor who 
lends at high interest, but without re- 
proach or objection. 
~ took care of her jewellery, furs, and the 


The pawnbroker 


est of her linen and wardrobe, and the 
mattrass on her bed. She had 


ld Duke, who saw article on article of his 
furniture disappear, and gaily wished them 
- ——— trip. This incomprehensible 
®ld man lived in her house, as Louis XIV. 
id in his kingdom, without care for the 
ture, while saying, ‘After me, the 
luge!” He rose late, breakfasted with 
“SB good appetite; passed an hour at his 
“‘Poilet-table, curled his hair, plastered his 
inkles, put on some rouge, polished 
Ms nails, and promenaded his graces 
about Paris until the dinner hour. He 
did not feel surprised at seeing a good 
Mieal on the table, and was too discreet to 
lis wife where she obtained it. If 
fare were meagre, he only smiled at 
ill-luck. When Germaine began 
ghing, he made some agreeable jokes 
mt this bad habit. He was a long 
before he saw that she was pining 
; and on the day he perceived it, he 
rienced considerable annoyance. 
"When the doctor told him that the 
or gir! could only be saved by a miraele, 
fe called him Dr. Croaker, and said, as 
BB rubbed his hands, “Pooh, pooh! it 
be nothing!” He did not really 
ow whether he assumed this jaunty air 
reassure his family, or if his natural 
ity prevented him from experiencing 
ef. His wife and daughter aie him, 
h ashe was. He treated the Duchess 
h the same attention as on the day 
er their marriage, and jumped Germaine 
his knee. The Duchess never sus- 
ted that he had been the cause of her 
mn; she had seen in him, for three-and- 
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twenty years, a perfect man; she con- 
sidered his indifference to be courage and 
firmness; she hoped in him, spite of all, 
and believed him capable of raising her 
family again by a stroke of fortune. 

According to Dr. Le Bris’ opinion, 
Germaine had still four months to live. 
She would die at the beginning of spring, 
and the white lilies would have time to 
blossom over her tomb. She foresaw her 
fate, and judged of her condition with a 
degree of clairvoyance very rare among 
consumptive persons. Perhaps, too, she 
suspected the evil that was undermining 
her mother’s health. She slept by the 
side of the Duchess, and in her long nights 
of watchfulness she was at times alarmed 
by the panting sleep of her dear nurse. 
‘When I am dead,” she thought, 
“mamma will soon follow me; we shall 
not be separated for long—but what will 
become of papa?” 

Every possible anxiety, privation, 
physical and moral pain, mhabited this 
nook of Sanglié House; and in Paris, so 
pregnant with wretchedness, there was 
not, probably, a family more thoroughly 
wretched than that of the La Tour 
d’Embleuse’s, whose last resource was a 
wedding-ring. 

The Duchess first hurried to a branch 
pawnbroker’s office, but found it closed, 
for was it not a holiday? Then she tried 
another—also closed! Her resources 
were exhausted, for there are few such 
establishments in an aristocratic quarter 
like St. Germain. Still; as the Duke 
could not begin the year: by fasting, she 
went into a small jeweller’s shop, where 
she sold her ring for eleven franes. ‘The 
tradesman promised to keep it for three 
months, in case she would like to re- 
purchase it. 

She tied up the money in the corner of 
her handkerchief, and walked, without 
stopping, to the Rue des Lombards. She 
went into a chemist’s, bought a bottle of 
cod-liver oil for Germaine, erossed the 
market, purchased a lobster and a‘part- 
ridge, and returned, muddy up to her 
knees, to her apartments. 

She found in the ante-chamber her ouly 
servant, old Semiramis, weeping silently 
over a piece of paper. 

“What have you there?” she asked 
rer. 

“Tt is all, madam, the baker has 
brought us; we cannot have any more 
bread unless we pay him.” 

The Duchess took the bill ; it amounted 
to twenty-four pounds. “ Don’t cry,” 
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she said, “here is some change, and run 
to the nearest baker’s; you will get a 
roll for your master, and some household 
bread for us. Carry that into the kitchen, 
it is your master’s breakfast. Is your 
young mistress awake yet ?” 

“Yes, m’m. The doctor saw her at 
ten o’clock ; he is still in master’s room.” 

Semiramis went out, and the duchess 
proceeded to her husband’s room. On 
opening the door, she heard the duke say- 
ing, in a clear and resonant voice— 

“Two thousand a year! I knew that 
luck was changing !” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


Dr. Cuartes LE Bris is one of the men 
most liked in Paris. The great city has 
its spoiled children in every art, but I do 
not know one she treats with greater 
tenderness. He was born at a pretty 
little town in Champagne, but he studied 
at the Henri IV. College. One of his 
relations, who is a surgeon in the country, 
destined him from an early hour for the 
pee The young man walked the 
1ospitals—passed his examination, and 
gained certain medals, which are the 
ornament of his study. His sole ambition 
was to succeed his uncle, and finish the 
atients the good old gentleman had 
egun. But when he appeared, armed 
with his successes, and doctor to the 
teeth, the health inspectors of the town, 
and his uncle, who was not much better 
than they, asked him why he had not 
remained in Paris. He was so good 
looking and so clever that they felt sure 
success awaited him there. His venerable 
relation considered himself much too 
young to think of retiring, and the rivalry 
of his nephew restored him his long-lost 
legs. In short, the poor fellow was so 
badly received, and so many obstacles 
were placed in his path, that, in his 
despair, he returned to Paris. His old 
masters had such a high opinion of him 
that they soon got him a practice. Great 
men are rich enough not to be jealous. 
Thanks to their generosity, the doctor’s 
reputation was made in five or six years. 
Some people like him as a clever man, 
others as an excellent dancer; but all 
because he isa gentleman. He is igno- 
rant of the first principles of charlatanism 
—speaks very little of his success, and 
leaves to his patients the care of stating 
who has cured them, He lives in a most 
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unfashionable part of the town, on the 
third floor; but the poor people in his 
quarter have no reason to complain of 
his being among them; for he attends to 
them with so much application that he 
sometimes forgets his purse at their 
bedside. 

M. Le Bris had been for more than 
three years Mademoiselle de la Tour’s 
physician. He had watched the progress 
of the disease without being able to do 
anything to check it. It was not that 
Germaine was one of those children con. 
demned at their birth, who have within 
them the germ of an hereditary death, 
Her constitution was robust—her chest 
wide, and her mother had never coughed. 
A neglected cold, a freezing room, and 
want of actual necessaries had caused the 
whole evil. Gradually, in spite of the 
doctor’s attention, the poor girl had 
grown pallid as a statue of wax; her 
appetite, gaiety, breath, and delight in 
life, all failed her. Six months before 
this history begins, M. Le Bris had called 
in two celebrated physicians to her ; they 
gave their opinion that she could still be 
saved. One lung was left her, and nature 


is contented with that. But she must | 


be taken without delay to Egypt or Italy. 

“Yes,” the young doctor said, “the 
only prescription is a villa on the banks 
of the Arno, a quiet life, and an income. 
But look !” 

He pointed to the torn curtains, the 
straw chairs, and the naked floor. 

“These condemn her to death.” 

In the month of January the other 
lung was attacked: the sacrifice was 
being consummated. The doctor trans- 
ferred his care to the Duchess, and his 
last hope was to lull the daughter geutly 
to sleep and save the mother. 

He paid his visit to Germaine, felt her 
pee as a matter of form, offered her a 

ox of sugar-plums, kissed her fraternally 
on the forehead, and went into the Duke’s 
room. 

The Duke was still in bed ; his face was 
not made up, and he showed all his three- 
and-sixty years. 

“ Well, my good doctor,” he said, with 
a hearty laugh, “what sort of a year do 
you brmg us? Is fortune still angty 
with me? Ah, you coquette. If evel 
I get hold of you! You are witness, 
doctor, that I am waiting for her in bed. 

“My Lord Duke,” the doctor replied, 
‘as we are alone, we can talk on serious 
matters. I have not concealed from yo 
your daughter’s state.” 
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The Duke gave a little sentimental 
out, and said, 

“ Really, doctor, is there no hope left ? 
Come, do not indulge in false modesty ; 
you are capable of a miracle.” 

“ M. le Bris shook his head sadly. “ All 
that is in my power,” he replied, “1s to 
assuage her sufferings.” 

“Poor little one. Just imagine, my 
dear doctor, that she wakes me up every 
night with her coughing. She must suffer 
fearfully, though she denies it. If there is 
no hope left, her last hourwill be a mercy.” 

«That is not all I had to say to you; 
still, pray pardon me if I begin the year 
with evil tidings.” 

The Duke sat up inbed. “ What is it ? 
sou alarm me.” 

* “The Duchess has caused me great 
anxiety for the last few months.” 

“Now, really, doctor, you are trying 
sour evil omens again. The Duchess, 
thank Heaven, is‘in good health—I only 
wish I was as well.” 

The doctor entered into certain details 
which shook the old man’s frivolity tre- 
mendously. He fancied himself alone in 
the world, and he was seized with a fit 
of shuddering. His voice was lowered a 
tone, and he clung to the doctor’s hand 
as the drowning man does to the last 
branch. “My dear friend,” he said to 
him, “save me! I mean, save the 
Duchess! I have only her left in the 
world. What would become of me? She 
is an angel—my guardianangel. ‘Tell me 
what I must do to save her, and I will go 
by you like a slave.”’ 

“ My lord Duke, the Duchess requires 
a calin and easy life, free from emotions 
and special privations; a careful dietary, 
nourishing food, a comfortable house, and 
a carriage.”’ 

“And the moon, I suppose!” the 
Duke exclaimed, impatiently. “I thought 


‘you had more sense, doctor, and better 


eyesight. Carriage, house, good food ? 
Go and find them for me, if you wish me 
to give them to her.” ; 

The doctor replied without the slightest 
trace of irritation: “I bring them to 


~ you, your grace, and you have only to 
» take them.” 


The old man’s eyes sparkled like those 


> of a cat suddenly going into a dark room, 









“Speak!” he shouted; “you are tortur- 


ing me alive.” 


__ “Before telling you anything, I think 
1t necessary to remind you that I have 


i been the nearest friend of your family 
' for the last three years 2” 
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“You may say the only one; nobody 
will contradict you.” 

“The honour of your name is as dear 
to me as to yourself, and if—” 

“That willdo; that will do!” 

“Do not forget that the life of the 
Duchess is in danger; that I promise to 
save her, provided that you supply me 
with the money.” 

« Hang it all! you must find it for me: 
to the point, doctor, to the point.” 

“T have come to it. Have you ever 
met in Paris the Count de Villanera ?” 

«The black horses ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

* The handsomest turn-out in Paris.” 

‘Don Diego Gomez de Villanera is the 
last scion of a great Neapolitan family 
that was transplanted to Spain in the 
reign of Charles I. His fortune is the 
largest in the whole Peninsula. If he 
cultivated his estates, and worked his 
mines, he would have at least a hundred 
thousand pounds a year. As it is, he has 
half that amount: he is thirty-two years 
of age, is good-looking, perfectly edu- 
cated, possesses a most honourable cha- 
racter—” 

“You can add—and Madame Cher- 
midy.” 

“As you are aware of. that fact, I can 
shorten my story. The Count, for reasons 
too long to explain here, wishes to leave 
Madame Chermidy, and marry into one 
of the most illustrious families in Paris. 
So little does he seek fortune, that he 
will settle on his father-in-law two thou- 
sand poundsa year. The father-in-law 
he desires is yourself; and he has charged 
me to find out your views. If you assent, 
he will come this very day to ask your 
daughter’s hand, and the marriage cere- 
mony will be performed in a fortnight.” 

The Duke bounded to the foot of the 
om and looked the doctor fixedly in the 
ace, 

“You are not mad?” he said, “you 
are not playing with me? You cannot 
forget that Iam the Duke de la Tour, 
and twice your age? Are you really 
speaking the truth ?” 

“On my honour !” 

My he does not know that Germaine 
Is 111 P” 

™ a knows it.” 

€¢ ing ~~ 

" Tis 1 

* Given up ?” 

“He knows that, too.” 

A cloud passed across the old Duke’s 
face. He sat down by the side of the 
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empty fireplace, not noticing he was 
alinost naked. Ile leant his elbows on 
his knees, and pressed his head between 
his hands. 

“Tt is not natural!” he went on. 
“You have not told me all; and the 
Count must have some secret motive for 
asking the hand of a girl who may be re- 
garded as dead.” 

“It is true,” said the doctor; “ but 
pray return to your bed. I have a long 
story to tell you.” 

The Duke returned to his blankets. His 
teeth rattled with cold and impatience, 
and he fixed his eyes on the doctor with 
the restless curiosity of a child watching 
a box of sugarplums being opened. M. 
le Bris did not keep him waiting 
long. 

“You are aware,” he said, “of his 
position with Madame Chermidy ?” 

“The easily consoled widow of a 
husband who was never seen.” 

“*T met Monsieur Chermidy three years 
back, and can guarantee that his wife is 
not a widow.” 

“All the better for him! hang it! 
husband of Madame Chermidy; that’s a 
sinceure which must produce a handsome 
income.” 

“How easily rash judgments are 
formed! Monsicur Chermidy is an 
honourable man, and an officer, indeed, 
of some distinction; I do not think he 
comes from any high family; at the age 
of thirty-three, he was still captain of a 
West India trader. He entered the 
Royal Navy as quarter-master, and in two 
years obtained his commission as officer. 
Tn 1838 he laid his heart and his epau- 
lette at the foot of Honorine Lavinaze ;— 
all her fortune consisted in her fine eyes, 
her eighteen years, a showy little cap, and 
an unbounded ambition. She was not 
nearly so good looking as she 1s at pre- 
sent ;—J know from her own lips that she 
was as dry as a stick and as black as a 
young daw; but she was open to public 
view and universally Pecwie i she was in 
a tobacconist’s shop; and from the port- 
admiral down to the youngest middy, the 
whole naval aristocracy of Toulon came 
to smoke and sigh round her. But 
nothing could turn her strong head— 
neither the incense of flattery nor the 
smoke of the cigars. She had taken a 
vow to resist temptation until she had 
found a husband—and no seduction 
availed. The officers christened her the 
‘Cracker,’ on account of her hardness ; 
while the townspeople called her ‘ Ulloa,’ 
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because she was besieged by the French 
navy. 

“There was no lack of honest offers— 
any quantity of them are to be found in 
a scaport. On returning from a 
lengthened cruise, a young officer has 
more illusion, more simplicity and youth, 
than on the day of his departure; the 
first woman that comes across him appears 
to him as fair and holy as the France he 
has returned to—it is his country ina 
silk gown. My good fellow Chermidy, as 
simple as a round of beef, was preferred 
for his candour, and he snatched up this 
eoy lamb from the teeth of his rivals. 

“This piece of good fortune, which 
might have made him enemies, in no way 
injured his prospects. Though he lived 
retired with his wife in the country, he 
was appointed to a ship without asking 
for it. From that period he has only re- 
turned to France at lengthened intervals ; 
always at sea, he saved up his pay for his 
wife, who, for her part, economized for 
him. Honorine, improved by dress, by 
ease, and the filling up of angles, was 
queen of the province for ten years. The 
only events that signalized her reign were 
the bankruptcy of a coal contractor, and 
the cashiermg of two paymasters. In 
consequence of a disgraceful trial, in 
which her name was not mentioned, she 
thought it advisable to appear on a larger 
stage, and she took the apartments she 
now occupies in Paris. Her husband 
was stecring for the banks of Newfound- 
land, while she was coming up here. You 
vere witness of her first performance, I 
suppose P” 

“ By Jove, yes; and I'll venture to say 
that no woman ever played her cards 
better. It is nothing to be pretty and 
witty; the great art consists In a woman 
passing for a fortune, and then thousands 
ure offered her.” 

“She arrived here with some ter 
thousand pounds raised from the Govern- 
ment oflices. She made such a dust in 
the city that you would have said the 
Queen of Sheba had first landed in Paris. 
In less than a year she made _ people talk 
of her horses, her dress, and her furnmi- 
ture, while nothing positive could be said 
about her behaviour. I attended on her 
for eighteen months without getting hold 
of the right elue. I should have gone on 
in my delusion had not her husband come 
across me. He tumbled in upon her with 
his carpet bag one day when I was visit- 
ing her. It was at the beginning of 1859, 
three years back. The poor fellow had 
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just arrived from Newfoundland, and 
was going off in a month for a five years 
cruise on the China station, and it was 
quite natural he should come and see his 
wife between whiles. The livery of Acs 
servants made his eyes twinkle: he was 
dazzled by the splendour of A7s furniture. 
But, when he saw his dear Honorine ap- 
pear in a morning costume which repre- 
sented two or three years of his pay, he 
forgot to fall intoher arms, tacked without 
saying a word, and started off for the 
Lyons station. In this way M. Chermidy 
let me into Madame’s confidence, but I 
learned a good deal more from the Count 
de Villanera.” 

“Are we coming to the point?” the 


oe 

“ea 

~ Duke asked. 

« A moment’s patience. Madame Cher- 


midy had noticed Don Diego some time 
before her husband’s arrival. His box 
at the opera was next to hers, and she 
contrived to look at him in such a way 
that he procured an introduction to her. 
Any man you ask will tell you that her 
drawing-room is one of the most agreeable 
in Paris, though no other woman than 
the mistress of the house is met there. 
But she is a host in herself. The Count 
grew passionately attached to her, 
_ through the same spirit of rivalry which 
_ had ruined poor Chermidy. He loved 
_ her the more blindly because she seemed 
_to yield to an irresistible fancy that 
forced her to give way. The cleverest 
man can be caught by such a bait, and 
there is no scepticism which can hold out 
against the force of real love. Don 
Diego is no simpleton. If he had 
guessed an interested motive, or sur- 
mised a calculated movement, he would 
have put himself on his guard, and all 
would have been lost. But the clever 
Woman carried her skill to a degree of 
heroism. She exhausted all her re- 
sources, and spent her last shilling in 
grea the Count that she loved him 
for himself alone. She even risked her 
‘Peputation, of which she had taken such 
"Care, and would have madly compromised 
Herself, had he not prevented it. His 
mother, a most respectable lady, sancti- 
fied by her age an stiffness, and like a 









picture of Velasquez just stepped from 





Ee ats frame, soon heard of her son’s amour, 
and had nothing to say against it. She 
Preferred to see him attached to a 












woman of the world than giving way to 


; ebasing excesses. 
“The delicacy of Madame Chermidy 
aS so ticklish, that Don Diego could 
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never make her a present of the slightest 
thing. ‘The first thing she accepted from 
him was the settlement of one thousand 
five hundred pounds a-year upon her. 
She was confined of a son in November, 
1850. And now, my lord Duke, we have 
reached the heart of the question. 

‘Madame Chermidy was confined at a 
village near St. Germain, and I was 
present. Don Diego, ignorant of our laws, 
and believing that everything was permis- 
sible to persons of his condition, wished 
to recognise the child. ‘The oldest son of 
the Villanera family bears the title of 
Marquis de los Montes de Hierro. I 
proved to him that his son must be called 
Chermidy, or have no name at all, and 
the commander had passed through Paris 
in January, just in time to save ap- 
pearances. We consulted by the lady’s 
bedside. She declared that her husband 
would certainly kill her if she tried to 
impose on him this legal paternity. The 
Count added that the Marquis de Hierro 
would never consent to sign himself 
Chermidy. In short, I registered the 
infant by the name of Gomez, born of 
parents unknown. 

“The young father, at once happy and 
unfortunate, told the circumstances to 
the old countess. She desired to see the 
child, and she has since brought it up in 
her own house. He is now two years of 
age, im excellent health, and bearing a 
decided resemblance to the twenty-four 
generations of the Villaneras. Don Diego 
adores his son, and is inconsolable at 
secing in him only a nameless child. 
Madame Chermidy is the woman to over- 
throw mountains to assure her heir the 
name and fortune of the Villaneras. But 
the person most to be pitied is the poor 
dowager. She foresees that Don Diego 
will never marry for fear of disinheriting 
his beloved son; he will sell the family 
estates to settle the money on him, and 
of this great name and magniticent pro- 
perty not a trace will be found fifty years 
hence. 

“In this extremity, Madame Chermidy 
has discovered astroke of genius. ‘Marry,’ 
she said to her lover; ‘ seek a wife among 
the highest families of France, and obtain 
that in the marriage contract she recog- 
nise — child as hers. By this condi- 
tion, little Gomez will be your legitimate 
son, noble on both sides, and heir of all 
your estates in Spain. Do not think of 
me ; I am ready to sacrifice myself.” 

The Count submitted this scheme to 
his mother, and she is delighted at: it. 
H 2 
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She has lost her illusions as to Madame 
Chermidy, who has cost Don Diego some- 
thing like 150,000/, and who talks of 
retiring to a hovel to lament her past 
a while thinking of her son! M. 
de Villanera is the dupe of this false 
resignation, and would fancy he was 
committing a crime by abandoning this 
heroine of maternal love. At last, to 
satisfy his scruples, Madame whispered in 
his ears, ‘Make a true marriage. The 
doctor will find you a wife among his 
patients.’ I thought of your daughter, 
and have laid the matter before you, 
your grace. ‘This marriage, though it 
appears so strange at first sight, and 
though it gives you a grandson not of 
your blood, insures little Germaine a 
tranquil end, perhaps a prolonged exis- 
tence; it saves the Paahuers ‘life, and 
lastly ——” 

“It gives me 2000/. a-year, eh! doctor? 
Well, 1am much obliged to you. You 
ean tell the Count I am his obedient 
servant, but though my daughter is 
perhaps to be buried, she is not for sale.”’ 

“ My lord, it is true I offer you a bar- 
gain, but if I believed it unworthy a 
gentleman, believe me, I would not mix 
myself up with it.” 

“Hang it! doctor, every one regards 
honour in his own fashion. There is the 
soldier’s honour, the tradesman’s honour, 
and the honour of the gentleman, which 
will not allow me to become godfather of 
the little Chermidy. 2000/. a-year! Why, 
I had 50002, sir, without doing anything, 
either good or bad.. I will not derogate 
from the traditions of my ancestry to gain 
such asum as that.” 

“T would remind you, my lord Duke, 
that the Villanera family is worthy of an 
alliance with yours. The world could say 
nothing.” 

“Upon my soul, I really believe you 
will offer me presently a tradesman as 
son-in-law! I confess that, under any 
other circumstances, I should be well 
satisfied with Don Diego. He is of good 
birth, and I have heard his family and 
person praised. But, confound it all, I 
should not like it to be said, ‘ Mdlle. de 
la Tour had a son two years of age on the 
day of her marriage.’ ” 

“No one can say so, for nothing will 
be known. The recognition will be secret, 
and suppose people did talk of it? 
Neither the law nor society makes any 
distinction between a child legitimized and 
a legitimate child.” 

“TT fancy I see Germaine at the altar, 
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with M. de Villanera on her right hand, 
Madame Chermidy at his left, a child of 
two years in her arms, and the old scythe- 
bearer behind her. Oh, it is simply abo- 
minable, my poor doctor. Do not talk 
about it further. Is the ceremony of 
recognition very complicated ?” 

“ There is no ceremony at all. A sen- 
tence in the marriage contract, and all is 
settled.” 

“Ah! that is a sentence too many. 
Drop the subject. You will promise not 
to say a word to the Duchess.” 

“1 promise.” 

* Now, really, and is the poor Duchess 
so ill? But she runs about as if only 
fifteen.” 

“Her condition is very serious.” 

** And you believe, on your word, that 
money would save her?” 

“1 would answer for her life, if I 
could obtain from you—” 

* You will obtain nothing at all. I am 
true to my race. And you will allow 
{liere is some merit in my refusal when I 
tell you I dare say we have not ten pounds 
in the house. On my word as a gentle- 
man, I really believe, if any one were to 
die here, we should not know where to 
get the money for the burial. All the 
worse! Nobility obliges! The Duke 
de la Tour does nof take in little children 
to wean; above all, not Madame Cher- 
midy’s child. I would sooner die in a 
workhouse. Doctor, I do not feel at all 
angry with you for tempting me. A man 
never knows himself thoroughly; and l 
was not quite sure how I should look in 
og oe of two thousand pounds a year. 

‘ou have tried the pulse of my honour, 
and it is quite healthy. By the way, does 
the Count offer the principal, or merely 
the interest ?” 

“ Whichever you please.” 

“And I have chosen poverty! Did 
I not tell you Fortune was a 
coquette ? I have known her for a long 
period. We have been off and on with 
each other. Now she is making advances 
to me, but it will not do. Good-bye, 
doctor !” 

The doctor rose, but the Duke still held 
him by the hand. “Do you not think I 
am performing an heroic action? You do 
not play ?” 

“JT hike a game at whist.” 

“Ah, then you are not a gambler! 
Learn, my friend, that if you once let the 
vein pass, it never returns. In refusing 
your offer, I renounce every prospect, ! 
condemn myself to perpetual poverty.” 
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THE ROUND 


« Accept, then, my lord Duke, and do 
not defy ill-fortune. What! I place in 
your hands the health of the Duchess, ease 
for yourself, a quiet and calm end for the 
poor girl, who is wasting away under 
privations of every description; I raise 
once more your family, which was sinking 
in the dust. I give you a grandson ready 
made, a magnificent child, who will ally 
your name to that of lis father—and what 
is the price of all this? <A sentence of 
two lines inserted in a marriage contract ; 
and you repulse meas the suggester of a 
disgraceful deed! You would sooner 
condemn your daughter, wife, and your- 
self, than lend your name to a strange 
child! You believe that you would sully 
the memory of your ancestors; but surely 
you know at what price nobility was kept 
up in France, especially during the Cru- 
sades? You must allow State reasons! 
How many names were saved by miracle 
or skill? How many genealogical trees 
revived by a plebeian grafting !” 

“Why, nearly all, my dear doctor; I 
could mention twenty and not leave this 
street. Besides, an alliance with the 
Villaneras is quite permissible ; the only 
condition is that it should take place 
openly, without hypocrisy. My daughter 
can recognise a stranger’s child to sup- 
port the interests of two great French 
and Spanish families. If any one ask 
why, we can reply, for State reasons. 
And you will save the Duchess ?” 

“1 pledge my word.” 

“You will save my daughter, too ?” 

“The doctor shook his head sadly. 
The old gentleman went on in a tone of 
resignation,— 

“Well, we cannot have everything. 
Poor child! we would gladly have shared 
our comforts with her. Two thousand 
pounds a year! I knew that my luck 
was returning.” 

The Duchess entered as these words 
were uttered, and her husband repeated 
to her the doctor’s proposals with child- 
ish wonder. The doctor had risen to 
offer his chair to the poor lady, who had 
been running about without resting ever 
since she rose. She leant on the bed 
and listened with closed eyes to all that 
was said. The old gentleman, fickle as a 
man whose brain is not quite stable, had 
forgotten his own objections. He ‘only 
saw one thing in the world, two thousand 

ounds a year. He was evenso thought- 
ess as to tell the duchess of the dangers 
to which she was exposed, and that her 
life could only be saved in this way. But 
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this revelation produced no effect on 
her. 

She opened her eyes again, and turned 
them sorrowfully on the doctor. 

“Then,” she said, ‘‘ Germaine is hope- 
lessly condemned, as this woman wishes 
her lover to marry her.” 

The doctor tried to persuade her that 
all hope was not lost, but she stopped 
him by a sign, and said,— 

“ Do not disgrace yourself by a false- 
hood. ‘These people have placed confi- 
dence in you; they have asked you to 
select a girl so ill, and in such a despe- 
rate state, that there is no fear of her 
recovery. If by any accident she were 
to live, and some day interposed between 
the two, to claim her rights, and expel 
the mistress, M. de Villanera would re- 
une you with having deceived him. 

‘ou have run the risk of that.” 

M. le Bris could not help blushing, for 
the Duchess spoke the truth; but he 
escaped the danger by praising Don 
Diego. He painted him as a man of 
noble heart, a chevalier of the olden 
days. “ Believe me, madame,” hie said to 
the Duchess, “ that if our beloved patient 
can be saved, she will be so by her hus- 
band. He does not know her; has never 
seen her; he loves another, and it is 
through a very sorrowful hope that he 
decides to place a wife between himself 
and his mistress. But the more interest 
he has to expect the day of his widow- 
hood, the more he will deem it his duty 
to delay it. Not only will he surround 
his wife with all the attentions her con- 
dition demands, but he is capable of 
making himself her nurse, and watching 
her night and day. I promise you that 
he_will regard marriage as seriously as all 
the other duties of life. He is a Spaniard, 
and incapable of trifling with the Sacra- 
ments; he adores his mother, and is pas- 
sionately fond of his child. Be assured 
that from the day you give him the hand 
of your daughter, he will have nothing 
in common with Madame Chermidy. 
He will take his wife to Italy; I shall 
accompany them and you too, and if it 
please God to perform a miracle, we 
shall be there to help.” 

“By Jove!” the Duke added, ‘‘ every- 
thing is possible; who would have told 
me this morning that I should inherit 
two thousand a year ?” 

At the word “inherit,” the Duchess 
checked a flood of tears just rising to 
her eyes. 

My love,” she said, “it isa mournful 
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thing when parents inherit from their 
children. If it please God to call to 
Him my poor Germaine, I shall bless His 
rigorous hand in my tears, and await by 
your side the moment that will re-unite 
us. But I wish that the memory of my 
oor beloved angel shall be as pure as 
- life. 1 have kept for more than 
twenty years au old bouquet of orange- 
flowers, faded like my happiness, my 
youth; I should like to be able to place 
thiem in her coffin.” 

“Tal ta! ta!’ the Duke exclaimed ; 
“that is the way of women. You are 
ill, and orange-flowers will not cure you.” 

“As for me!” she said—her glance 
completed the sentence, and the Duke 
even understood it. 

“That is it!” he said; ‘‘ you will die 
together, { suppose. And pray, what will 
become of me ?” 

You shall be rich, dear pana,” Ger- 
maine said, as she opened the door of the 
sitting-room. 

The Duchess rose with a bound, and 
ran to her daughter; but Germaine did 
not require any support; she kissed her 
mother and walked up to her father’s 
bed with the firm and resolute step of a 
martyr. 

She was dressed all inwhite. A sickly 
ray of the January sun fell on her face, 
and formed a sort of halo. Ler face was 
colourless, and two large black eyes were 
the only signs of animation. A mass of 
golden hair, fine and curly, fell around 
her head. Beautiful hair is the last orna- 
ment of consumptive persons—they keep 
it to the end, and it is buried with them. 
Her trausparent hands hung by her side, 
amid the folds of her dress. So thin was 
she, that she resembled one of those 
celestial creatures who possess none of 
the beauties or imperfections of woman. 

She sat down familiarly on the bed- 
side, passed one arm round her father’s 
neck, held out her left hand to her 
mother, and gently drew her towards her. 
Then she motioned M. le Bris to the 
chair, and said,— 

“Sit down there, doctor, so that the 
family party may be complete. I do not 
repent having listened at the door. I was 
afraid | was not good for much, but your 
discussion has taught me I can do some 
little benefit here below. You are wit- 
nesses that I did not regret life, and 
went into mourning for it more than six 
months ago. ‘This world is a very 
wretched residence for those who cannot 
breathe without suffering. My only re- 
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gret was leaving my parents to a future 
of sorrow and want; but lam now calm. 
I will marry the Count de Villanera, and 
adopt that lady’s child. ‘Thanks to you, 
docior, we are all saved. The misconduct 
of those persons will restore comfort to 
my dear father, and life to that sainted 
woman. I shall not die quite uselessly. 
All that was left me was the remem- 
brance of a pure life, a simple unstained 
name, like the veil of a preparing nun. 
I surrender to my parents. Mamma, I 
must beg you not to shake your head; 
sick persons must not be thwarted—must 
they, doctor ?” 

“Germaine,” he said, as he offered his 
hand, ‘ you are an angel!” 

“Yes; 1 am expected above ; my niche 
is all ready. I will pray for you, my 
worthy friend, who never pray.” 

The Duchess shuddered as she listened 
to her; she feared lest her daughter’s 
soul was about to take flight like a bird 
whose cage has been lett open. She 
pressed Germaine to her breast, and 
said— 

‘No, you shall not leave us! we will 
all go to Italy, and the sun will cure you. 
M. de Villanera is a generous man.” 

The patient shrugged her shoulders 
slightly, and replied, “The gentleman of 
whom you speak would do much better 
by remaining in Paris, where he finds his 
pleasures, and leaving me to pay my debt 
quietly. I know to what I pledge myself 
In assuming his name. What would they 
say were I to play them the trick of grow- 
ing well? Madame Chermidy would 
appeal to the laws to expel me from 
this world. Doctor, shall I be obliged 
to see M. de Villanera ?” 

The doctor replied by a little affirma- 
tive sign. 

“Well, then,”’ she said, “I will re- 
ceive him with a pleasant face. As for 
the child, I shall be delighted to see it, 
for I always loved children dearly.” 

The Duchess looked up to heaven, as 
a shipwrecked man to the distant shore. 

“Tf God is just,” she said, ‘ He will 
not separate us; He will take us all 
together.” 

“No, dearest mamma, you will live 
for my father. You, papa, will live for 
yourself.” 

“‘] promise it you,” the old gentleman 
answered, simply. Neither mother nor 
daughter suspected the monstrous ego- 
tism concealed beneath this reply; they 
were moved by it to tears, and the physi- 
clan was the only one who smiled. 
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Semiramis came to announce that the 
Duke’s breakfast was on the table. 

“Good-bye, ladies,” said the doctor. 
‘‘T am going to carry the grand secret to 
the Count. You will possibly receive a 
visit from him this day.” 


“So soon ?” the Duchess asked. 

““ We have no time to lose,” said Ger- 
maine. 

“In the meanwhile,” the Duke inter- 
posed, ‘‘let us proceed to the most press- 
ing matter. We will breakfast.” 


(To be continued,) 





OYSTERS: THEIR NUTRITIVE QUALITIES. 


VoLTatreE, in one of his letters, declares 
that his life had been solely prolonged by 
the employment of those articles of diet 
which served as remedies; and the more 
we reflect on it, the more we shall find that 
this passing observation may be useful and 
fruitful in good results. Certain it is that, 
in general, delicate stomachs, feeble con- 
stitutions, the weakly, and the sick, are 
well-nigh deprived of gastronomic plea- 
sures. We boast with reason of the pro- 
gress of culinary art, and proclaim the 
beneficial results ; but it is sad to find that 
this progress is definitely reserved only for 
iron frames, and for stomachs that are 
proof against everything. You give a 
sumptuous dinner to twenty persons, and 


- your artist has surpassed himself, every- 


thing being excellent and perfect; yet 
among your guests there will be many who 
are obliged to restrain and mortify them- 
selves by reason of their internal enemy— 
the stomach. The beauty and elegance of 
theservice, the delicious perfumes exhaling 
on all sides, and some ideas chosen with 
extreme reserve, constitute the sole enjoy- 
ments; for dear would be the penalty of 
allowing themselves to be led away 
by these seductive temptations. ‘The 
punishment of Tantalus was nought com- 

ared tosuch torment. The guests, it may 

e said, can make their selection; but a 
choice is not so easily made. A thousand 
difficulties present themselves, for indiges- 
tion always remains hidden and menacing 
under these masterpieces of a succulent 
cookery. 

It is desirable, then, in imitation of Vol- 
taire, to establish a culinary code for weak 
stomachs. A nice dish would no longer 
be forbidden fruit; and grateful, indeed, 
would they be to him who offered to them 
the gates of this Elysium—a well-served 
table. More than this, it is very possible 
that we may in this way discover excellent 
Curative agents. Human nature is con- 
stantly imploring at the hands of medi- 
cine remedies less nauseous, and we may 


well judge what would happen if they 
could be rendered agreeable. ‘The pro- 
blem is to cure while pleasing, and to 
remove evils while multiplying enjoy- 
ments. There are few objects more 
capable of stimulating the genius of the 
princes of the kitchen and of medicine. 
We are convinced that a very efficacious 
treatment of disease may be derived from 
diet alone; and that the principles of gas- 
tronomic therapeutics have their founda- 
tion on the laws of life and on experience. 
The basis has only to be laid, the series 
of alimentary substances to be established, 
and then the individual applications to be 
determined. Among these alimentary 
substances a choice must be made, for on 
this success is dependent. In aid of this 
we have to guide us a fundamental prin- 
ciple easy of recognition— digestibility. 
If we set out from this point, we shall 
achieve the happiest results. It is for 
this reason we place the oyster in the 
first rank, milk itself not approaching it, 
for this will not agree with all stomachs. 
The ostrea edulis may then be considered 
the digestible aliment par excellence, and 
forms the base of the substances capable 
of nourishing and curing without fatigue 
tothe stomach. It is the first stage in 
the scale of the pleasures of the table 
reserved by Providence for weak stomachs, 
the sick, and the convalescent. Expe- 
rience has so well shown this to be the 
case, that there is no festivity or repast, 
worthy of the connoisseur, in which the 
oyster does not figure with honour, and in 
the first line. It prepares the passages, 
and gently stimulates them, and issues its 
command to the stomach to prepare for the 
sublime function of digestion. Ina word, 
it is the golden key of that paradise termed 
the appetite. 

It must not be supposed that this is a 
mere fashion that will pass away like so 
many others. It is a firm and stable usage 
founded on an experience which has never 
been at fault. The Romans, our masters 
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in the science of the stomach, according to 
Rabelais, sought for this mollusk with 
eculiar care. ‘Too much cannot be 
said,” says Pliny, “of the oysters held in 
such estimation at the tables of the rich.” 
It must not be supposed that the epicures 
of Rome were content with the oysters 
fished by chance on the shores of Italy. 
They desired them, as ourselves, fat, fresh, 
and of exquisite flavour. Pliny, that en- 
cyclopedist of antiquity, observes, “ Ser- 
mius Orata was the first who established 
beds of oysters in the environs of Baia, in 
the time of the orator L. Crassus; and 
it was not epicurism, but an interested 
speculation, that led to his doing this. It 
was the same Sergius Orata who conferred 
upon the oysters of Lake Lucrinum their 
reputation for delicious flavour.” 

Thus, at that period, as at the present 
day, traders speculated in human weak- 
nesses and epicurism. But whether this 
lake was, as we believe, only a vivarium, 
or whether its oysters possessed a 
naturally exquisite flavour, if we inquire 
about it at the present day, we find all 
has disappeared. ‘That ingenious and 
caustic traveller, the President des 
Brosses, was very desirous of seeing this 
celebrated lake ; and this is what he says 
about it :—‘‘ Nothing remains but a dirty 
pond. Those precious oysters of Catiline’s 
grandfather, which mitigate in our eyes 
somewhat the crimes of the grandson, are 
metamorphosed into wretched eels, crawl- 
ing in the mud. A large, horrible moun- 
tain of cinders, coal, and pumice-stone, 
which, in 1538, took it into its head to 
spring out of the earth during a night, 
ike a mushroom, reduced the poor lake 
to the sad condition.” Our traveller adds, 
*‘ Pliny was no fool, when he said that 
the oysters of this lake only acquired their 
reputation because those of England were 
not known. But where did he eat them?” 
We may ask in our turn where the Presi- 
dent read in Pliny that he had eaten 
English oysters. It is true they were 
-much esteemed at Rome; but especially, 
as at the present day, were those from the 
coast of Britanny. Thus we find in 
Ausonius :— 


“Sunt et Armorici qui laudent ostrea ponti.” 


Certain it is, that from the most ancient 
times to our own days, this delicious 
mollusk has enjoyed a reputation which 
it has maintained through centuries, 
revolutions, and the fall of empires. Time 
has not been able to destroy it, because 
that which is really useful to mankind 
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will be always admired. Franklin, with 
whom utility was all and all, much pre- 
ferred the turkey to tlie eagle ; and surely 
no one will venture to blame him for it. 

The oyster is an aliment that combines 
the most precious qualities for nutrition. 
Its flesh is sweet and delicate, possessing 
a sufficient taste to please the palate, 
without enough to excite and satiate it, 
or to induce that fearful climax in gastro- 
nomy—too much. It also favours, by 
reason of a quality which scems special 
to itself, the secretion of the gastric and 
intestinal juices. Mingling easily with 
other aliments, and assimilating readily 
with the juices of the stomach, it aids and 
favours the digestive functions. ‘There 
is no other alimentary substance, without 
even excepting bread, which, under some 
circumstances, does not produce indiges- 
tion. It is but the homage that is due 
to the oyster to state that this is never 
the case with that mollusk, We may eat 
of it to-day, to-morrow, always, and even 
in profusion, and yet indigestion is not 
to be dreaded. Never has a physiciaa 
been called to a case thus produced; and 
if it is true that the celebrated Dr. 
Hacquet blessed the cooks from gratitude, 
it certainly was not for their oysters. It 
is to be understood, however, that we 
except cooked oysters; but this is an ex- 
ception that only confirms our rule, for 
where is the barbarian who eats cooked 
oysters ? 

In all times the ¢ruffe has been highly 


praised. I forget which English poet 
characterizes it as the subterraneax 
empress, while an _ illustrious French 


gastronomist terms it the diamond of the 
kitchen. Far be it from me to deny the 
eminent properties of this precious 
fungus; and a _ thousand voices of 
epicures would arise to contradict me. 
And yet who would wish or dare to con- 
tinually eat truffles, and who does not 
soon become satiated withthem? If we 
persevere too long, the stomach rebels, 
and is irritated ; the blood becomes heated 
and fever arises. Nothing of the kind 
results from the oyster. Digestion is im- 

roved, and the blood rendered more 
dennis fresh, and nutritive. Scarcely 
is its presence perceived, and yet it 
satisfies the taste, appeases the stomach, 
and calms that nervous internal impa 
tience which assails every hungry man. 
This is why oysters are everywhere well 
received, and are alike found at the table 
of the wealthy and the poor. It is the 
grata ingluvies of Horace in all its sublime 
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modesty, leaving behind it neither regret, 
satiety, remorse, or colic. When Mal- 
herbes declares that he knows nothing 
better than women and melons, one 
cannot conceive how this Norman poetic 
humorist could forget the oyster. We 
will say more: we meet with persons 
who do not always agree with women, 
and with stomachs that cannot digest 
melons ; but where are the persons whio 
can refuse oysters ? Some few barbarians, 
perhaps, who are not to be counted, and 
who must be regarded, to use the expres- 
sion of Bayle, as the paradoxical indivi- 
duals of the human race. 

It is scarcely credible that this deli- 
cious and beneficent ¢esfacea, this sove- 
reign of the empire of the kitchen, should 
be spoken of as degraded to the lowest 
degree in the domain of intelligence, and 

resented to us as the representative of 
ineptitude, and the prototype of igno- 
rance. Are we always thus to go on in- 
sulting that which we take with so much 
relish, which administers to our enjoy- 
ments, and assuages our sufferings ? 
“ Stupid as an oyster,” says the proverb ; 
ungrateful as man, say we—an assertion 
certainly truer than the other. Prejudice, 
that silly thing, which, according to La 
Bruyére, governs the world, teaches that 
nothing is lower than the oyster in intel- 
ligence, as if it had not sufficient for its 
wants and existence. The oyster is, just 
as much as man, one of the wheels of the 
machine of the world, having its proper 
rank and place in the scale. Were the 
oyster missing, the universe would not 
be so comfortable as it is. Do not our 
passions and follies give a formal denial 
to these pretensions? The oyster lives 
and dies like ourselves at its proper time, 
and accomplishes its destiny, whatever 
this may be; and is it not a strange thing 
to see it thus insulted by that singular 
and proud being who anticipates durable 
power, the constancy of fortune, eternal 
Biory, and a life without trouble? Nature 
1as not disinherited this happy mollusk 
from its favours. If we had a more ex- 
act knowledge of it, we should find that 
its physical and moral constitution were 
not unworthy of careful study. Lyonnet 
has given us the wonderful history of the 
willow-caterpillar; and Strauss has 
counted 306 hard parts, 494 muscles, and 
twenty-four pair of nerves to animate 
them, in the cockchafer—a wretched 
beetle as mischievous as stupid. What, 
then, might not be discovered in the 
oyster? Its organization is admirably 





adapted to the medium in which it exists ; 
and the smallness of its intelligence by no 
means implies an utter privation of this. 
The oyster possesses a nervous system 
which receives impressions, and executes 
its volitions. It employs it in opening 
and closing its shell, at the apex of 
which is a ligament, serving it as an arm 
for the execution of this office (of such 
immense utility to it for the absorption of 
the water which nourishes it), and of 
others of which we are ignorant. “ The 
oyster,’ says a philosopher of the last 
century, “may be placed on a shore or 
rock, which the sea alternately covers and 
leaves dry. If it opens its shell while the 
sea is low, it loses its water, and some- 
times perishes a victim to its imprudence. 
Those who escape comprehend that it is 
not proper to open during low water; 
and by this employment of their intelli- 
gence they preserve their health, 
strengthen their constitution, and pro- 
long their life.’ In truth, the oyster 
does not possess the secret of his organi- 
zation any more than that of his destiny ; 
but how imperfectly are we acquainted 
with ourselves? Shall we then continue 
to exclaim, “stupid as an oyster’ ?—an 
anathema that can only be fulminated with 
the greatest inconsistency, or the most 
black ingratitude; for, be it observed, 
that, independently of their delicate and 
nutritious flesh, it was oysters that fur- 
nished the purple to the ancients ; and it 
is still they that produce those pearls 
sought for with such care and peril, and 
which so appropriately adorn grace and 
beauty. 

A contempt for the intelligence of the 
oyster is very thoughtless; and more than 
that, the suitable employment of this pre- 
cious mollusk aids our own _ intellect. 
When a man becomes exhausted by excess 
of head-work, his stomach being weak, 
oysters form a more suitable nutriment 
than anything more solid. Introduce a 
few dozen of these stupid things into the 
stomach, and presently the intellect re- 
vives and becomes strengthened, because 
the stomach, satisfied and yet not over- 
loaded, exerts a favourable influence on 
the brain. So that oysters, in certain 
cases, excite the intellectual powers, sti- 
mulate the imagination, and strengthen 
the judgment, precisely in Np ating to 
the sense of calmness and well-being that, 
is induced. The germ of many an idea 
lies in an oyster. 

If the preceding considerations seem 
exaggerated, we have only to examine 
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the amount of oysters consumed. As 
everything now is looked at from an uti- 
litarian point of view, the necessity for 
this alimentary substance must indeed be 
reat to induce such a demand. At 
Paris, so great is the sale, that the muni- 
cipal authorities have constructed a 
market-place expressly to carry it on— 
the oyster palace, as the common people 
call it. It is calculated that the port of 
Granville also supplics twenty millions 
per annum. A hundred and fifty years 
ago the price was 14 frane per 1000; 
some years since it was raised to 12 or 
14 francs, and now it ranges from 20 to 
22 francs. What this becomes for dis- 
tant exports may be learned from what 
‘has recently been published in the news- 
papers of a general at Warsaw, who had 
acquired an illustrious reputation as an 
Amphitryon, chiefly by means of oysters, 
which were furnislied in profusion, each 
fish costing 15 sous. 

The value of oysters is such that 
Governments even jealously dispute for 
beds situated at more or less distance 
from their coasts. Long and difficult 
negotiations have been required, so that 
oysters truly play an important part 
among the corps diplomatique. More 
than once war has been on the point of 
breaking out between France and England 
concerning a bed of these mollusks, the 
right of possession of which was not 
clearly determined. Now, a war between 
these two powers is a war of the entire 
globe; so much weight do oysters, in- 
sulted in proverbs, but sought for with 
such eagerness, exert in the political 
balance. It is, in fact, that our enjoy- 
ments, health, and comfort are at stake. 
The health of the stomach, szprema lex 
esto. 

Thus far we have only considered the 
employment of oysters by persons in the 
full enjoyment of their gastric faculties ; 
and we have now to sce what good may 
be made of them for weak and delicate 
stomachs, for the sick and the convales- 
cent—in a word, the part of mankind 
most to be pitied, either not digesting, 
or digesting badly. Their use has also 
to be adapted to the conditions of the 
digestive powers, so variable in different 
persons. There are, indeed, robust 
stomachs that can receive enormous 
quantities of oysters; but, to speak 
strictly, they are not digested in such 
stomachs, but are dissolved or liquefied 
as rapidly as they enter the organ. Dr. 
Gastaldy, formerly President of the 


Tasting Committee — who died as 
strangely as he had lived, since he was 
seized at table with apoplexy, while 
holding in his hand a portion of the liver 
of the famous Strasbourg goose—swal- 
lowed with ease thirty or forty dozen 
oysters. An entire bed would have 
found its place. Few stomachs, however, 
are endowed with so brilliant a preroga- 
tive; and some are enabled to support 
but a very moderate quantity of these 
zoophytes. Persons who digest with 
difficulty can only take a small amount 
of alimentary substances, and oysters 
form no exception. It is also most im- 
portant to bear m mind that a weak 
stomach is an irritable one; and when it 
is hoped to fortify it by stimulating 
liquors, we only irritate without strength- 
ening it. 

Another observation, not less oppor- 
tune, is, that of all the viscera of the 
economy the stomach is, beyond contra- 
diction, the most irregular in its fune- 
tions and instincts. Its fancies and ca- 
srices are endless, and yet all require to 
ie known for the accomplishment of the 
all-important act, a perfect digestion. 
The numerous sympathies it establishes 
with the other parts of the economy, and 
especially the brain, are well known to 
every physiologist. To ea¢ is one 
thing, to digest is another, and woe 
to him in whom these two func- 
tions do not harmonize; for the stomach 
is the protector or destroyer of health, 
accordingly as there may or may not 
exist a concordance in these two actions. 
With an enfcebled and dilapidated sto- 
mach, to seek for the pleasures of gastro- 
nomy would be a most dangerous folly, 
and should, like all follies, be of short 
duration. Yet the unfortunates who 
digest ill must not despair, for they will 
find in oysters the manna of consolation, 
a precious resource for the support of the 
stomach, and the excitement of its powers 
ina suitable degree. Oysters are light, 
nutritious, and eminently digestible ; and 
where shall we find more fortunate condi- 
tions, and a more suitable aliment for 
feeble, inert, or irritated stomachs, and 
those hypochondriacs whose attention is 
perpetually concentrated upon their diges- 
tion, because they digest with much diffi- 
culty? If special remedies are not 
exactly indicated, oysters, given abun- 
dantly, several times a day, succeed 
admirably. It must be admitted that 


remedies are present evils, accepted with 
a somewhat vague view towards a future 
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good; and fortunate it is when we can 
replace them by food that is pleasant to 
the taste. 

It is especially in these irregular, in- 
supportable, nervous affections, when 
everything is repugnant, and when the 
mere sight of food, however daintily 
yrepared, rouses the stomach to rebel- 
ca that oysters, administered with dis- 
cernment, produce such excellent effects. 

‘here is one condition of the economy 
that imperiously exacts reserve in regi- 
men, viz., during convalescence. Aftera 
serious disease the stomach becomes so 
shattered by the double suffering from 
abstinence and remedies, that it does not 
retain even the feeling of hunger, The 
lightest and most carefully-prepared food 
is either refused or induces an ingsupport- 
able sense of weight ; but let afew oysters 
be given, and the patient feels himself a 
new person. At a later period, when the 
appetite becomes keen and tormenting, 
out of all proportion to the strength of 
the stomach, if too substantial food be 
given, indigestion is to be feared; but 
this is not the case if we give oysters, 
which satisfy hunger without causing 
satiety. 

There is a natural product of the oyster 
not to be disdained, viz., the water which 
it contains. ‘This fluid arises from the 
sea-water which it has sucked in, but 
which, having been digested, does not 
retain the bitterness and acidity peculiar 
to it. It is tolerably limpid, and of a 
slightish salt taste, which is very agrec- 
able to many persons. Far from being 
purgative, like sea-water, it assists and 
favours digestion. This animal-mineral 
water, as it has been called, has by many 
persons had attributed to it extraordinary 
medicinal powers, which there is no 

reason whatever to suppose it pos- 
sesses. 

As with all other remedies so with this 
one, their choice and mode of administra- 
tion adds much to their efficacy. Oysters 
assume their best perfection in beds pre- 
pared for that purpose, and hence the 
varieties of this mollusk, although essen- 
tially they are all the same. With all of 
them, however, there is one urgent and 
indispensable condition to be observed, 
viz., that they be eaten fresh, animated, if 
possible, with their full and entire vitality. 
Those finished epicures, the ancients, did 
not forget this condition, opening them 
at table like ourselves at the commence- 
ment of the repast. Yes, if we are desi- 
rous of receiving the full enjoyment and 





benefit from oysters, we must swallow 
them quite living. 

What are we to say of condiments ? 
The gastronomists and true amateurs 
swallow oysters as nature furnishes them 
to us, fearing the loss of their own ex- 


quisite flavour. There are persons, liow- 
ever, who prefer a little pepper, or lemon 
juice, whether to develop the flavour 
or to prevent their producing a 
purgative effect, as happens in cer- 
tain persons whose digestive systein 
is very susceptible. But is milk thie 
digester par excellence of oysters, as is 
generally believed? This is probably a 
prejudice: but at least it is a harmless 
one, which cannot be said of all prejudices. 
As to the question whether wine should 
be taken with oysters, and whetlier this 
should be white or red, it, like other 
great questions in politics and philosophy, 
is undecided, though it has been debated in 
scholastic gymnasia and medical facul- 
ties. In 1785, a learned doctor de- 
fended a thesis, the conclusion from 
which was, that wine should zof be 
drank with oysters. Corvisari, who after- 
wards became first physician to Napo- 
leon, entered upon the scene of discussion 
with a bumper of excellent chablis in his 
hand, and drinking it off at a draught, 
exclaimed, “ Thus do I reply to the conclu- 
sion,” convulsing the learned assembly 
with laughter. 

The great interest that has always been 
taken in such questions, shows how much 
importance socicty has attached to oysters; 
without them, in fact, there would be a 
ereat void in the kitchen, a diminution in 
the pleasures of the gastronomist, cruel 
privations for the stomach, and a resource 
the less for the suffering and the delicate. 
Thus one was struck with stupefaction 
recently, when a learned man, and probably 
a consummate ostreophite, announced to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, that 
oysters were diminishing fast, the beds 
having become exhausted, or to be found 
only at such a depth as to render their 
fishing impossible. Is such a calamity 
really to be feared? We have only one 
objection to offer. The ancients preferred 
the oysters of Brittany to all others, and 
sent for them at great cost ; and from such 
remote times to our own epoch these 
eoasts have never failed in furnishing a 
supply. J.et us hope, then, that with a 
little prudence, and judicious police regu- 
lations, oysters will not pass one day into 
a fabulous condition, and only be spoken 
of as antediluvian. 

















SUMMER IN THE WOODS. 


————— 


‘* There in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day’s garish eye, 
While the bee, with honeyed thigh, 
That at her flowery work doth sing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With such concert as they keep, 
Entice the dewy feathered sleep.” 

MILTON. 


SumMMER in the woods! there is a music 
in the words—a rustling of green boughs, 


hanging their gorgeous garlandry over 
our heads—a humming of bees, who have 
known no other dwelling than the wild 
solitude of a flowery forest—a lisping of 
waters, welling away in sunshine and in 
shadow—and a thousand voices, all blend- 
ing into one rich harmony, reach our ears 
in the beautiful name of Summer! The 
young Spring has mellowed into the full 
maturity of her beauty, and the last finish- 
ing touch has been given to the landscape. 
The sky is of a deeper and a darker blue ; 
there is a richer flush on the cheek of the 
wild rose; and a lighting up of a newer 
joy on the countenance of every flower, as 
if Morning had left a warmer blush to 
settle down upon the scene, and mantle it 
in one fond embrace. 

How delightful it is to get into the 
woods at the first dawn of day! and, 
before we reach those realms of holy 
repose, watch the many bright things 
which have come forth to look upon the 
summer. See the butterfly roaming 
abroad on gorgeous wings ; and hear the 


rejoicing voice of the skylark, as he 
droppeth wild notes from a higher region, 
and wonder how that small and insignifi- 
cant speck, which we can only just dis- 
tinguish, outlined dark amid the surround- 
ing blue, can fill so large a space with his 
immeasurable joy! We will wander 
from glade to glade, and thicket to thicket, 
until we reach the innermost recesses of 
the woods, where old twisted trees, of 
every imaginable form, stand closely 
together, making a dim twilight beneath 
them. And there we shall think of many 
a pleasant ramble we have enjoyed, with 
some lovedcompanion, summers ago; while 
the very odour of the turf, and the fresh 
woody smell which meets us in every wind 
that blows, come like kind awakeners of 
sunshiny hours. Here is a little outlet 
similar to that through which we passed 
when so many clusters of ripe brown nuts 
were hooked down and gathered; and we 
went on, and threaded together many an 
intricate maze, till we came to a little 
nook, silent and green, and there we talked 
of poetry—pictured the solitary Macbeth 
standing gloomily, while he listened to the 
secrets of his yet hidden destiny, in the 
precincts of the lonely cavern; and then, 
in a lighter mood, as some sweet strain 0} 
music came upon our ears, imagined the 
merry voice of Ariel warbling amidst the 
flowers—it was but a throstle, who had 
alighted on a neighbouring bough to sing. 
This is the very spot where we cauglit 
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sight of the wild thyme purpling the 
sround, and scattering abroad its aromatic 
fragrance, which we had distinguished 
long before. 

Here we lose all traces of the ancient 
pathway, amongst the variegated tints of 
the liverworts and mosses, which spread 
their rich carpeting over the ground, with 
fungi of every hue and size, shining in red, 
and brown, and grey, and scarlet, beneath 
the bronzy gold of the prickly furze, and 
the paler yellow of the broom. Every here 
and there, too, we find some exquisite 





THE PATIL IN THE WOODS. 


little flower: the centuary, with its small 
pink, starlike bloom, or a cluster of 
crimson heathbells. The stately foxglove 
rears its long stem, hung with a profusion 
of pink, pendent flowers ; while the velvet- 
looking leaves of the coltsfoot appear in 
the distance, like broad patches of sun- 


shine; and the bright green of the 
spreading fern adds to the beauty and 
picturesqueness of the scene. ‘These are 
overtopped by crabtrees and _ bushes, 
running ragged and wild, and hung with 
the glowing fruits of the forest, on which 
the birds will feed during the dark months 
of winter, when the insects have betaken 
themselves to their hiding places, and 
sunk into their long sleep, from which 
they will not awaken until the warm 
breath of spring is again abroad, Look 
upward, amid this land of leaves ; see how 
the wedded boughs 


‘*¢ Make network of the dark blue light of day.” 


So closely are they woven above our heads, 
that we can scarcely discern the form of a 
cloud, or obtain a glimpse of the stainless 
blue, sparkling in the glow of the sunshine. 
What an awful stillness rests around us! 
as if Nature sat alone, absorbed in solemn 
contemplation, as she looked upon the 
work she had perfected, and remembered 
that the leafy majesty of her trees must 
soon fade, and all she had created die 
away. Thena gentle wind stirs amid the 
branches, sounding sweet, and low, and 
solemn, like whisperings from another 
land. Here might Meditation sit, weaving 
many a pensive moral, as she gazed upon 
the trees shadowing spots far away from 
the living world. And here might Fancy 
dream; while Enchantment peopled the 
fairy regions, waved her bright wand, and 
summoned to her presence the beautiful 
of past ages. 

What memories are awakened in an 
ancient wood, amongst these lofty avenues 
of “unwedgeable and gnarled oaks,” 
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which have triumphed over Time, and 
waved their broad arms through forgotten 
centuries ! We look upon trees, and think 
of them as things coeval with the early 
world. Their green leaves waved over 
the garden of Eden; and, under the 
shadow of a tree, whose clustering boughs 
shut out the heat of day, did the angels 
converse with Abraham, giving unto him 
the promise of ason. It might be such 
an oak as this under which we are now 
seated. Perchance the very wind made 


THE HUT IN THE WOODS. 


the same murmur, as it swept through 
the branches over the plains of Mamre, 
while the warm sun, that now shines 
upon us, fell upon immortal wings. How 
busy is imagination in such a scene! 
bearing us away to other days, when the 
Druids held their solemn rites; and the 
evening anthem rolled, in breezy echoes, 
through the rose-tinted silence; while the 
undying stars fell, like holy glances, 
between intermingled boughs, fighting up 
the rugged altars, which stood solemn and 
solitary, when night had settled down upon 
the scene, and the form of the priest had 
vanished, with the youths and maidens, 
who had come hither to pray. What 
mirthful feet have trodden these dim 
arcades ! and what sad ones !—and all are 
gone—no voice arises to tell of the smiles 
which beamed forth gladness, or the tears 


THE WOODS. 


which were shed by those who lived then 
but the same sun looks down, and the same 
sky, with blue undimmed, bends its silent 
arch over the solitudes—now so still, that 
every leaf which waves may be heard; the 
song of the bee, as he dives far down into 
the mnermost heart of the flower; and 
the fluttering wings of the butterfly, who 
alights upon it, fancying it more beautiful 
in this shadowy region. 

“ Emerging from this umbraged spot we 
come upon an open glade, where the sun 
and the shadows are at play, now tracing 
between them dark and golden lines, and 
now letting in a fuller gush of glittering 
sunshine, and anon sinking again into thie 
blackness of shadow. And here by this 
rushy stream, musical with its breezy wil- 
lows, the antlered deer comes down to 
drink. How beautiful are his branching 
horns, as they shine reflected darkly on 
its clear surface—his stately head, and 
bold bright eye! Fearlessly he glances 
around, and dreams not of any human 
footstep invading the seclusion of his 
green retreat. But here we are at the 
solitary path in the woods, through which 
the husbandman wends on his daily toil 


in the neighbouring fields; and here let 
us pause— 


“While admiration feeding at the eye, 
And still unsated, dwells upon the scene ‘” 





THE OLD PORCH. 
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«] THINK we shall reach her 

The men rested for a moment on their 
oars and glanced over their shoulders at 
the rapidly disappearing ship; then each 
gave an ominous shake of the head, but, 
upon the entreaty of Crawley, recom- 
menced rowing. 

“She’s getting her steam up,” said one 
of the boatmen. 

«Then it’s no go,” grumbled the other, 
and again his oar-blade rested idly in the 
air. ‘You might just as soon try to 
eatch that sea-gull byswimming arter him, 
as overtake the Water Witch when her 
steam’s up.” 

Poor Crawley stood up in the boat and 
waved his handkerchief. Had he beena 
shipwrecked mariner alone on a raft, or 
sitting across a drifting mast, he could 
not have thrown more energy into the 
performance. 

“Tt an’t no good, sir,” said the man 
at the tiller; “they wouldn’t slacken 
speed if they seed you ever so much.” 

“To think—” and the despairing 
Crawley sunk down imto the boat—“ to 
think I only missed her by ten 
minutes.” 

“You might just as well ’ave made it 
ten hours!” said one boatman. 

‘A miss is as good as a mile,” observed 
the other. Then, ashe measured thie dis- 
tance with his eye—“but your’n is as 
good as two.” 

“Do you mean to put back?” asked 
Crawley, mnocently. 

“Tn course—without you want to be 
rowed to Ameriky !” 

* Which, as we an’t got no prowisions, 
an’ [ve a wife and six young uns to 
purwide for ashore, I objects to.” Thus 
spoke the gentleman in charge of the 
tiller. 

Crawley made no reply, and the men 
rowed back to the harbour. 

“'There’s the passage-money lost!” said 
boatman No. 1, as he bent over his 
Oar. 

“ An’ a five pun’ note a top o’ that !” 
added boatman No. 2, thinking of his 
Share in the remuneration. 

‘Shut up,” gruffly observed he of the 
tiller, “a remindin’ the gen’l’man of his 
mistortins. Why, he looks as lonesome as 
a sprat that has lost its way in the middle 
0 the Atlantic !” 


The men grinned, and were silent. A 


TIM CRAWLEY. 


long pull, and a strong pull, and the boat 
shot into the harbour. 

“ Bring the luggage on to the hotel.” 

« All right, your honour! better luck 
next time.” ‘The boatmen touched their 
hats, and Crawley mounted the steps 
and began to retrace his way towards 
the hotel he had left but a short time 
before. 

“T beg your pardon, sir; but I think 
I’ve the honour of addressing Mr. Craw- 
ley ?” 

“The speaker, one of two men who were 
standing directly in Crawley’s way, was 
a fleshy-faced, broad-shouldered man, 
with a small cunning eye and heavy ani- 
mal jaw, that gave him an unpleasant 
bull-dog aspect. Crawley lodleal at him 
and turned pale; the stranger touched 
his hat, and repeated the question. 

“It’s in vain to deny,” began Crawley, 
when he of the bull-dog visage inter- 
rupted him— 

“Of course itis! You’re Mr. Timothy 
Crawley, about to embark for America in 
consequence of a slight dispute with your 
creditors, and an impossibility to arrange 
satisfactorily with the Court of Bank- 
ruptey. Very sorry, but you must go 
back with us!” 

“There’s no help for it!” 
Crawley. 

“None! Sorry to urge a gentleman 
to do anything against his inclination, 
but must’s the word here, and no mis- 
take !” 

“All right!” said Crawley, meaning, 
of course, that.it was all wrong. You'll 
take some refreshment first, and then P’1I 
return to London with yon.” 

At the word refreshment, the bull-dog 
visage mollified, and its owner hastened 
to reply. 

“Since you are so pressing; besides, 
we've had a smartish journey down, and 
that always freshens the appetite.” 

So between his two captors Timothy 
Crawley, the runaway bankrupt, re- 
entered the Crown and Sceptre Inn. 

“You'd regularly got the start of us; if 
you hadn’t missed that boat we must have 
gone back empty handed; as it was,” and 
here both the officers indulged in a self- 
satisfied chuckle, “as it was, we were 
just in time!” 

“And I was,” said Crawley, in a voice 
thick with emotion, “just too late.”’ 


sighed 
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Poor Timothy Crawley ! it was his fate 
through life to be always too late; others 
might grasp the ‘‘skirts of happy chance,” 
but he was fated never to behold them 
but at the moment they were vanishing 
round the corner. That “tide in the 
affairs of men,” which, as we are told, if 
taken at its flood leads on to fortune, 
must have entirely escaped Timothy; 
with him it was always low water,—go 
when he would, stand where he would, 
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TIM CRAWLEY. 


the wave of chance never brought any 
offerings on shore, never rolled even a 
pebble to his feet. We have all heard of 
the man, who, complaining of his general 
ill-luck, asserted that “had he been 
brought up a hatter, he believed men 
would have been born without heads.” 
This man, hitherto without a name, we 
draw from his obscurity. He was the 
father of Timothy Crawley. 

“Tim! my boy,” said rich old uncle 
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Bob, addressing that unfortunate pater- 
familias, “ you’ve got five children, and 
they’re all girls! What on earth do you 
mean by it ?” 

Paterfamilias answered his wealthy 
relative humbly enough. He said, “he 
meant no harm.” 

‘No harm! nonsense, don’t tell me; 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
‘The world’s overstocked with girls—why, 
where do you.think you'll find husbands 
for them all ?” 

Mr. Crawley gazed at his five olive- 
branches, who, it is to be hoped, were 
useful—for in the ornamental department 
nature had shown herself singularly neg- 
lectful. Mr. Crawley, as we have said, 
looked from one to the other, and ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘ Where indeed!” 

“1 like boys,” continued uncle Bob, 
“‘and what little money I have to leave,” 
he emphasized the word “little,” as it is 
the habit of wealthy men to do, “ will be 
left toa boy. Your brother Jack has a 
boy—I don’t like Jack, but I’ve made a 


vow, and I’ll keep it—so you know what 
to expect.” 

Crawley did know what to expect. 
Had uncle Bob been less rich he would 
have been “an obstinate old brute;”’ as 
it was, he was termed “an eccentric old 
gentleman.” It is, after all, to be doubted 
whether a rich relative is a great advan- 
tage—if he be long lived, certainly not. 
Never did poor Crawley set about any- 
thing—business or pleasure—but a “fear 
of offending uncle Bob” hung constantly 
over him, like that terrible and much too 
often quoted ‘sword of Damocles.” 

On November the 12th, so ran the 
announcement in the Zimes, “the lady 
of Mr. Timothy Crawley of a son.” The 
long-looked-for had come at last, and 
there was but one drawback to the general 
joy. It was this:—that just six months 

efore master Timothy entered the world 
uncle Bob had quitted it—leaving the 
whole of his property, without reser: 
vation, to the male offspring of “ brother 
Jack.” Little Timothy had come, it was 
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TIM CRAWLEY. 


drue; but, unfortunately, he began life 
six months too late. 

“Who’s that ?” calls out the sharp-eyed 
schoolmaster, as he detects a delinquent 
who has crept with anything but “a 
shining morning face” into the school. 
““Who’s that ?” for the little atom had 
hastened to lose itself in the mass. 

“Crawley! sir,” cried a dozen eager 
and sycophantic voices. 

Boys are little men—and very bad little 
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men too—what would they not do to win 
the master’s smile >—what have they not 
done to avoid his frown? 

“ Where is he ?” 

‘Here he is, sir!” The crowd of boys 
divided into two parts, leaving a vista 
between, at the end of which stood little 
Crawley, pale and trembling. 

** Pass him up.” 

A dozen hands were outstretched—a 
dozen boys, the Iseariots of tlie class, 
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fastened upon the culprit—in a minute 
he was “passed up” to the desk of the 
master. 

“Late again, Crawley ;—this won’t 
do!” And gazing down into the small 
face quivering from excess of fear, the 
tyrant tightened the well-waxed string 
on the end of his cane. ‘“ Why are you 
late ?” 

“J—I—couldn’t help it!’ The poor 
boy spoke the truth—he could not help 
it ; to be always late was Crawley’s fate, 
and he bowed to it with a more than 
Moslem resignation. 

“ You are always late—always the last 
in school!”—and the whistle of the 
cane was heard in the air—a whistle 
which resembled that of the railway, in- 
asmuch as a scream was sure to follow. 
It was in vain for Timothy to plead the 
old excuse, that somebody must be last ; 
or to, urge Charles Lamb’s extenuation, 
that if he came later than the others he 
was ready to leave earlier, and so keep 
up the balance. The pedagogue was 


relentless, and again and again the cruel 
VOL, I, NO. I, 


ee 


cane whistled through the air, each time 
followed by a scream from the tortured 
child. 

It appears to be the fashion now-a- 
days with most of our popular book- 
makers to uphold corporal punishment 
in schools—to eulogize the fagging sys- 
tem—and to urge upon teachers of the 
young the inculcation of those manly 
feelings which, when arrived at their full 
maturity, find their fitting arena in the 
cock-pit or the prize-ring. or ourselves, 
we differ from these wise gentlemen, who 
seem to think that if you would elevate 
the mind you must debase the body; and 
should be sorry to find any child of ours 
acting as some ruffianly boy’s shoe-black, 
or, for some trivial fault, cringing at his 
master’s feet a scourged and trembling 
slave. ‘“ Whip the young blackguards, 
sir—whip them! I was well thrashed at 
school, and it did me good!” so roars 
Major Oldbuck, who appears to consider 
the temple of knowledge as some besieged 
city, to enter which you must make your 
attacks through the “breach;” but wiser 
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men than even this “‘man of muscle ”’ have 
protested against the whippivg process 
—thinking, with the great preacher, that 
there are many ways of bringing sheep 
back to the fold besides worrying them to 
death. 

Timothy Crawley’s path to knowledge 
lay through a cane-brake—above him— 
around him—backwards or forwards— 
whatever step he took, canes, canes, and 
nothing but canes—a seemingly endless 
plantation of canes, from which all taste 
of sugar had been most carefully ex- 
tracted. So he trod the “ beaten” track, 
— up very little on the road; and 
when his school-days had ed away, 
he had not seen more than the outside of 
the gates that guard the shrine of know- 
ledge. 

“TrmotHy Crawley, TAILOR AND 
OutriTTER.” Such was the letterin 
that adorned the front of a very hand- 
some shop in Bond-street ; and Timothy 
seemed never tired of reading it, always 
for that purpose approaching his home 
from the other side of the way—never 
crossing the road till in front of his own 
door. 

“Good business, Timothy ?” 

“Why, yes—no—that is, it would 
have been a business, only I de- 
layed a little too long before I could 
make up my mind to settle upon it, and 
so that cursed fellow got beforehand with 
me, and opened a shop twice as large next 
door.” 

“Why don’t you get married, Tim ?” 
said another goodnatured friend, who, 
being married himself, made a point of 
urging that ceremony upon others, upon 
the same principle as the fox who had 
lost his tail in a trap, recommended his 
companions to immediately amputate 
theirs. 

“Ah! why don’t you marry, Timothy ?” 
echoed another friend, a bachelor, who 
had evidently laid to heart the maxim of 
Rochefoucauld, and found in the misfor- 
tunes of others a something pleasing to 
himself. 

“ Well, I don’t know! 


I’ve no objec- 
tion,” replied theaccommodating Timothy; 
“but really I don’t think that I have met 
anybody who’d have me.” 

‘““Nonsense!” and Benedict thrust 
him playfully intheribs, ‘Nonsense! I 
know dozens of girls who’d jump at you.” 


“* Would they, really!” The colour 
had mounted into Crawley’s cheeks—he 
was evidently surprised at this testimony 
to his attractions. 
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“ There’s Hetty Briggs, my wife says. 


you were made for each other.” 

“Just the girl for you, Tim,’ 
the bachelor friend. 

* A splendid girl.” 

“ First-rate, and—money !” 

“Upon my word, [—I—never thought 
of it before; but I always did like Hetty, 
and if I only thought”— 

«Try, man !—try !” 

Certainly I will, as you both recom- 
mend it; that is, I mean I'll think about 
it.” 

‘¢ He did think about it, and we have 
to chronicle the result. 

Hetty Bniges was a fine honest-hearted 
thoroughly English girl; just the kind of 
fireside ornament that a man would wish 
to place in hishouse. Gentle and loving, 
yet with a spice of humour in her compo- 
sition, and a free joyous laugh that came 
as pleasantly from her red lips as the ring- 
ing of wage bells. She had always 
felt ‘a liking for Timothy, but his con- 
tinued indifference had not only prevented 
any outward demonstration on her part, 
but had annoyed her more than she would 
confess. ‘“ What does he mean, coming 
here day after day, sitting opposite me 
for hours and never saying a word ; look- 
ing at me with his eyes and mouth wide 
open, as if I were a Punch-and-Judy show? 
What’s the good of a man constantly 
opening his mouth if not a word comes 
out of it ?” 

“T wonder whether she really likes 
me?” ruminated Crawley. “I don’t 
think she does, much, or ae wouldn’t be 
so confoundedly merry. She is always 
laughing. I don’t see what she can have 
to laugh at. I’msure I never say a word. 
I’d propose to-morrow, if I thought she 
wouldn’t laugh. I couldn’t bear to be 
laughed at !” 

And thus matters went on for some 
months—Crawley, a daily visitor to the 
Briggs’s, sitting as usual with open mouth 
practising the silent system; and Hetty 
Briggs, half amused, half vexed, sitting 
laughing opposite to him—when a new 
actor appeared on the scene in the person 
of a Mr. Henry Sinclair, a cousin and 
professed admirer of the young lady. 

* What does that puppy mean by com- 
ing after Hetty? He never leaves her 
side, and never stops gabbling like the 

oose that he is! Vd like to punch his 
ead: and will, one of these days, if he 
don’t leave off annoying her.” Sach was. 
the valorous resolve of Mr. Timothy 
Crawley; but the annoyance felt by the 
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lady was not quite so apparent as he 
would have it supposed, e had begun 
to get tired of the continued silence of 
her bashful lover, and gave, possibly 
from very vexation of spirit, an increased 
attention to his rival. 

“T’ll give him one week more!”’ thought 
Hetty, “and then, if he still continues 
silent, Pll accept Harry Sinclair. I know 
he loves me, and I can’t be expected to 
grow grey-headed awaiting the good plea- 
sure of Mr. Timothy Crawley to ask the 
momentous question, Yes or No?” 

The seventh day from the date of 
Hetty’s resolve had arrived, and saw 
Timothy standing in a state of ludicrous 
indecision before his looking-glass. A 
i. of cravats, of various hues, were 
ying, much rumpled, upon the table. 

“T know she don’t like brown, and as 
for blue, she detests it.” Here another 
cravat was added to the pile. “A man 
can’t be too careful about his personal 
appearance at such a time. Many a girl 
has refused a man, merely because his 
cravat was badly tied! Nothing makes a 
man look worse than a badly-tied cravat.” 
Here cravat number nine was also cast 
aside. ‘‘ Let me see—to-day’s Friday. 
I never thought of that. Friday’s a very 
unlucky day—very! Napoleon never 
would begin anything on a Friday— 
nothing serious, that is. Well, what can 
be more serious than a proposal of mar- 
riage? Why not put it off till to-morrow ? 
One day won’t make much difference! 
and then I’ll consult Wilkins about these 
cravats—he knows Hetty’s taste. To- 
morrow it shall be”’—and so he swept 
hastily—for fear his mind might again, 
change—all the cravats into a drawer— 
finished his toilette, and departed in search 
of the critical Wilkins. 

Saturday saw Timothy at the Briggs’s 
door. As he was about to ascend the 
_ it opened, and the detested Sinclair, 
with a smiling face, tripped merril 
down, greeting Timothy with a good- 
humoured salutation as that gentleman 
pushed past. 

“When Hetty Briggs becomes Mrs. 
Crawley, I'll take care to shut the door 
upon that fellow!” soliloquized our hero, 
as he ascended the stairs and entered 
Mrs. Briggs's drawing-room, where, to 
his joy, he found the charming Hetty 
alone. 

We will not dwell upon the scene that 
followed. Suffice it, that, with much 
circumlocution, Mr. Crawley got the pro- 
posal ont. Hetty had begun to laugh, 
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when an appealing look stopped her. She 
rose from her chair, and said— 

“Mr. Timothy Crawley — you have 
been a visitor at this house for nearly 
twelve months, and during that time no 
hint upon this subject has escaped your 
lips. Had it been otherwise, I might 
have come to a different determination ; 
but as it is, I cannot become your wife.” 

“Why not?” burst from poor Crawley’s 
lips. 

oa my hand is already promised 
to another. Mr. Sinclair declared him- 
self, this morning—with the consent of 
my parents, I have accepted him.” Here 
a wicked laugh escaped her lips. “ It is 
but fair that first come should be first 
served !” 

‘But I was coming yesterday—lI as- 
sure you I was. Ask Wilkins ?” 

Hetty shook her head, and moved 
towards the door. 

“We must talk no further upon this 
subject. Lam sorry for you, Mr. Crawley! 
but”—and her hand rested upon the 
lock—* you are just one day too late!” 

The door closed behind her, and Craw- 
ley was left alone in the drawing-room. 

%* 2 we * * 

**Crawley’s business is going to ruin!” 

“So I understand. He never went 
on well since his refusal by Hetty 
Briggs.” 

“Sad business that about old Brads’s 
Bank !” 

‘Had Crawley any money in that ?” 

“Lots! I advised him to draw it out 
long ago; but he delayed, as usual; and 
when he did make up his mind, old Brads 
had closed the doors—suspended payment 
only an hour before !” 

** Bad thing for Crawley !” 

“Very bad! Besides, he’s lately got 
mixed up with young Martingale’s lot ; 
and when a tradesman takes to the turf, 
he’s done for !” 

The ahove conversation was between 
two of Mr. Crawley’s friends. We will 
now visit that gentleman himself. 

Clad in a coat of fashionable cut, and 
crowned with a smoking-cap of a velvet 
gorgeous to see, Timothy is standing in 
his counting-house, when a tall young 
man enters, and inquires politely for Mr. 
Crawley. 

“‘T am Mr. Crawley.” 

The young man, from the recesses of 
his right-hand pocket, — a large 
leathern case, to which he is himself 
chained as closely as a galley-slave to his 
oar, a convict to his clog, or old Marley 
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to his cash-box. The young man draws out 
a slip of paper, and presents it politely. 

«Bill or payment.”’ . 

* Bill! Bless me !—what bill?” 

« Drawn on you by Fleecy and Cordu- 
roy, for 3002.” 

“Stay !’—and the alarmed Crawley 
referred to his almanack, and a racing 
calendar against which his ledger was 
leaning—“ that can’t be due for these 
eight days !” 

The banker’s clerk 
shoulders. 

“ See—I’ve marked it to come due two 
weeks before the Derby.” 

“ Very sorry, sir! but we don’t kee 
accounts by the Racing Calendar. Til 
leave you the notice ””—and he placed it 
onthe table. We shut at four, and after 
that it will go to the notary’s. Good 
morning.” 

And the bill did go to the notary’s, and 
from the notary’s to Messrs. Fleecy and 
Corduroy’s solicitors. 

Messrs. F. and C. were Mr. Crawley’s 
woollen merchants. The news spread in 
the “trade” like wildfire—other debts 
came tumbling in—a meeting of creditors 
was called—Crawley feared to face it— 
and, more from alarm than dishonesty, de- 
camped. His passage was taken in the 
Water Witch. He arrived at Liverpool 
in time to see her steaming out of the 
harbour, and returned to London in the 
not very enviable company of a couple of 
lynx-eyed officers. 

As we have said, it was an excess of 
nervous fear, and not dishonesty, that 
had dictated Crawley’s flight. ‘Reckless 
trading,” was the gravest charge that 


his 


shrugged 
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could be brought against him. All his 
speculations had failed, from the fact that 
they were never pushed at the right time. 
If a demand arose for his goods m any of 
the colonial markets, his cargo was sure 
to arrive when the market had again 
taken a turn—when the glut had come 
from the over-supply,—and “too late!” 
was the answer of his agent. 

Crawley was made a bankrupt—repri- 
manded by the learned commissioner, 
and permitted once more to enter the 
trading world; but he, poor fellow! felt 
the disgrace acutely, and never held u 
his head afterwards. He became a clerk 
in the counting-house of his old creditors, 
Messrs. Fleecy and Corduroy, who, 
having got something like eighteen shil- 
lings in the pound, kindly held out the 
helping hand to him. In their service 
he dragged on an uneventful life, leaving 
nothing for us to record but the manner 
of his death, which we shall take the 
liberty of borrowing from the Times 
newspaper, where—under the heading of 
“ Frightful Railway Accident ”—it ap- 
peared. 

We extract only as much as concerns 
poor Timothy :— 

“Among the sufferers by this sad acci- 
dent was Mr. Timothy Crawley, who was 
travellnmg for the well-known firm of 
Fleecy and Corduroy. It appears that 
Mr. Crawley had only missed the pre- 
ceding train by five minutes, and owing 
to that unfortunate circumstance, became 
a traveller by that to which the accident 
occurred. ‘Thus, we regret to say, pay- 
ing with his life for a miscalculation of 
some five minutes !” 
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Ir was in 1520, whilst Christiern II. of 
Denmark was occupied in those atrocities 
which in the first instance established his 
power in Sweden, and finally occasioned 
its overthrow, that a young fugitive fled 
to the mountains and morasses of Dale- 
carlia, as the only part of the kingdom 
free from the tyrant’s influence. This 
reedom was owing in part to the savage 
nature of the scenery, and in part to the 
bold, untamed character of the peasantry, 
who were less influenced by the king of 
the country than by the resident lords of 
their own province; and eyen less in- 
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fluenced by them than by the elders and 
captains elected by themselves out of their 


own body. Dalecarlia, at the period in 
question, contained scarcelya single town, 
and its villages, composed of rude huts, 
were situated on the edges of forests, or 
on the borders of lakes and rivers. 

The f a pies to whom allusion has been 
made, had evidently considered these cir- 
cumstances as making in favour of his 
safety, a for some time he wandered 
about Daalfield without intrusting him- 
self to any of the inhabitants. Hunger 
and fatigue at length obliged him to this 
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resource, and taking the road to Fahlun, 
he determined to hire himself to one of the 
Bergsmen, or inferior shareholders of the 
copper mine, for which from time imme- 
morial that place has been famous. Acci- 
dent impelled his steps to the wooden 
house of Jerl Gother, .nd in an hour when 
Jerl’s heart, merry with the favourite 
liqueur of the Dalecarlians—(brandy fla- 
voured with aniseed)—was evenmorethan 
usually disposed to benevolence. Jerl 
Gother was a stout, but rather short per- 
sonage, with a bluff face, black beard, and 
hair to match; while his dress, according 
to the invariable costume of the country, 
consisted of a high crowned hat, white 
woollen clothes (the trousers tied above 
the knee), and a black leather belt round 
his waist. He was a Bergsman, and also 
one of the elders of the district; which 
dignities, aided by native shrewdness and 
humour, gave him much influence over 
his associates, and even over his wife. 
She, good woman, was a kind-hearted, 
loquacious creature, somewhat prone to 
strong prejudices and sudden preposses- 
sions. As, however, she fried her rye 
cakes with precisely the right propor- 
tions of butter and sheep’s blood, and 
considered her husband the wisest man 
in the world, he very properly repaid the 
compliment by calling her a very sensible 
woman, though he never proved his words 
by trusting her with a secret. Ulrica, 
moreover, when attired in her best jacket, 
and skull-cap edged with stiff lace, in her 
high-heeled shoes and white woollen 
stockings, passed for a very comely wo- 
man. We are justified therefore in saying, 
that Jerl Gother and his wife were as well 
contented a couple as Dalecarlia could 
boast in 1520. 

They sat one evening, chatting over 
their blazing wood fire, conscious indeed 
that the country at a distance was torn 
by feuds and disasters, but interested in 
nothing beyond their own mine and the 

rovince, when they were disturbed by a 
loud knocking at the door. Jerl opened 
it himself, and gave entrance to a young 
man, apparently about twenty-six years 
old. A peasant’s dress, soiled and torn 
as it was, did not prevent the Bergsman 
from admiring his tall and muscular 
pn, whilst Ulrica discovered that his 
1andsome face betrayed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with anxiety and hunger. 
he stranger was our fugitive. He 
frankly owned himself to be such, and as 


rankly solicited l ‘ 
moors f employment and pro 
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Jerl was proceeding as a man of busi- 
ness to make inquiries relative to his 
habits and capabilities; but Ulrica, who 
already felt a motherly yearning towards 
one who looked so very handsome amidst 
his poverty, stayed the discourse by 
bringing out refreshment, and advising 
the stranger to eat before he talked. 

The young man thankfully obeyed, but 
could scarcely refrain from smiling when 
his hostess, having silenced her husband, 
contradicted her own advice by instantly 
asking what news her guest had heard in 
his way ? 

“No news,” replied he, “fit for the 
ears of any who love Sweden.” 

* And that I am sure Jerl and | do— 
better than anything in the world—ex- 
cepting, to be sure, each other and the 
copper mine—what people live with, and 
live by, it comes natural to love first.” 

“ What is the news, young man ?” in- 
quired the Bergsman. 

The stranger, in reply, gave a brief 
detail of the horrors that had marked the 
usurpation of the King of Denmark—of 
his massacre of the senate and chief in- 
habitants of Stockholm—and of his de- 
termination to cut off all, noble and ig- 
noble, who should resist his authority. 
Yielding to the feelings excited by various 
parts of his narrative, the stranger spoke 
with an energetic eloquence little in 
keeping with his forlorn condition. His 
colour deepened; his eyes flashed fire, 
or filled with tears, that the working of 
his features proved to be wrung from him 
as much by rage as sorrow. ‘lhe Bergs- 
man and his wife sat in riveted attention. 
The latter wept plentifully, and called by 
turns on all the saints in the calendar, to 
annihilate king Christiern, and defend 
the copper mine. 

Her husband had a further-looking 
mind, and he pondered several minutes, 
not only on what he had heard, but on 
the strange fascination that dwelt in the 
language and demeanour of his guest. 
*‘ And you say you are a fugitive ?” said 
he, breaking silence suldiaily. 

“T am so.” 

“And you wept, and clenched your 
hand, when you said that amongst the 
senators, Eric Vasa, the governor of Fin- 
land, was murdered.” 

The stranger started. “And why 
might I not? I had waited on him— 
eaten of his bread—loved him—he was 
my master;—when he was killed, and 1 
had reason to flee, why might I not weep 
his death ?” 
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“‘ Yah so,” replied the Bergsman. 

“And why not, 1 wonder?” replied 
Ulrica, misinterpreting her husband’s ex- 

ression (the Swedish one izdeed) as an 
intimation of doubt: “why not, I won- 
der—people may come down in the world, 
and have to eat fir bread, and yet love 
their masters ;—what sort of one was 
this Eric Vasa, poor youth ?” 

This simple question renewed the agi- 
tation of the person required to answer 
it, and Jerl aid not mend matters by pro- 
ceeding to say, “that the stranger did 
not look like one accustomed to hard 
work.” 

“T have been accustomed to hard 
fighting, Bergsman,” was the sententious 
reply, made in a tone that bordered on 
sternness. 

“Yah so,’ continned Jerl, not at all 
discomposed. “The unfortunate have a 
right to the use of their tongues, at any 
rate. Well, whatever you have been, it 
is plain what you are—a distressed fel- 
low creature. It is plain that it is my 
duty to help you; so if you choose to 
put on a miner’s suit to-morrow, I'll sce 
that no one troubles you; and Ulrica 
there, shall make you a bed in some 
corner, till you are more used to Dalarne 
ways. But mark me, my young man, our 

ple understand fighting and fierce 
looks, too; and I advise you, as a friend, 
to live peaceably amongst them, or I may 
have to fetch you off the wooden horse 
—look, yonder it is.” 

The stranger looked, and saw through 
the window, a huge, misshapen wooden 
horse, about fiffeen feet high, mounting 
which was the accredited mode of pun- 
ishment amongst the Dalecarlian miners. 
With a good-humoured smile, he thanked 
the honest Bergsman for his caution, 
who, partly from the love of power in- 
herent in every human breast, and partly 
from benevolent interest in the being 
thus singularly cast upon his kindness, 
proceeded in the same strain,—‘ And I 
would also advise you, young man, that 
you talk very little about public matters 
to any one but myself—if you can also 
get a slouch m your gait, and a stoop in 
your shoulders, so much the better; and 
pray by what name are we to call you?” 

“Call me Nils Gammel,” said the 


stranger. 

“ _ well, Nils Gammel be it ;” and 
here, for that night, the conversation 
ended, so far, at least, as it concerns the 
reader to know. 

The following day, Nils Gammel, pro- 
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perly attired and enrolled, was given in 
charge to one of the overseers of the 
mine, and made his first descent into 
what suggests a lively image of the bot- 
tomless pit. Notwithstanding the weighty 
reasons that had induced our fugitive to 
seek such an asylum, it was some days 
before either his feet or his nerves became 
accustomed to the slippery wooden lad- 
ders, that, lashed together in one un- 
broken line, extended for many fathoms 
down the crater. And even when inured 
to the descent, it was some days more 
ere he felt at home amongst the fearful 
sights and noises by which he was sur- 
rounded when fairly in the depths of the 
mine, many hundred feet below the reach 
of daylight. By degrees, however, the 
hardihood and courage which had availed 
him in other vocations availed him here ; 
and amidst falling waters, tumbling rocks, 
darkness relieved only by the smoking 
glare of deal torches, and grim creatures 
that, owing to the suffocating heat of the 
atmosphere, were obliged to work half 
naked, Nils Gammel went through his 
duty as a blaster with ease, if not plea- 
sure. 

There is no situation wherein mental 
superiority will not discover itself, and 
gain what nature has assigned as its right- 
ful dowry—the homage of the inferior 
multitude. In a few weeks, our fugitive, 
though apparently on a level with his 
associates, had acquired both popularity 
and power—power over their affections 
and opinions, greatly to the delight of the 
worthy Ulrica, who considered him in the 
light of a protegé. Still there was a 
mysterious stnatliee about the said pro- 
tegé, which exceedingly puzzled her sim- 
ple wits. He eat and drank, dressed and 
worked like another miner; danced the 
Dalecarlian dances, sang the Dalecarlian 
songs, wrestled and cudgelled with the 
best; and this was all as it should be. 
But Nils Gammel amongst the peasants, 
and Nils Gammel alone, were two dis- 
tinct persons. In the latter case, there 
was often an abstraction and a reserve 
about him, an air of deep, if not melan- 
choly thoughtfulness, with a momentar 
look and tone implying familiarity wit 
command, that made the Bergsman him- 
self manifest deference as to a superior. 
Thus time wore on. Between the Dale- 
carlians and the other provinces of Swe- 
den there existed little sympathy and less 
communication. Suffered to enjoy their 
own privileges unmolested, and live ac- 
cording to their own customs, it mattered 
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little to these rude peasants, who held or 
who usurped the sovereign authority. 
They were roused at length to a more ac- 
tive interest in the concerns of the em- 
pire. Rumours reached them that some 
great person was concealed in their pro- 
vince, and that Christiern was about to 
send part of his army, ostensibly to be in 
winter quarters, but in reality to beat up 
the country for the discovery of the fugi- 
tive. Private suspicions naturally fol- 
lowed these public reporis, and in the 
end, Nils Gammel disappeared from the 
neighbourhood of Fahlun as suddenly as 
he had first entered it. Whither had he 
gone? Who was he? Jerl Gother knew 
more than he told; his wife told more 
than she knew. ‘Time wore on: but the 
popular mind, instead of regaining tran- 

uillity, became every day more agitated. 

eports that could be traced up to no 
visible source, circulated more rapidly 
than ever; this village had heard that 
heavy taxes were about to be laid on the 
whole province; anothervillage had heard 
that the peasants were to be deprived of 
the use of fire-arms; then followed dreams 
and omens innumerable—all wearing the 
same aspect, fostering the same feeling— 
expectation of change, and dislike of the 
usurped government. 

Ever since the disappearance of her 
‘dear son Nils Gammel” (for so she per- 
sisted in calling her late guest), Ulrica 
had been unceasing in her conjectures 
and lamentations on the subject. Some- 
times her husband laughed at, and some- 
times humoured her surmises, but he 
would more frequently make some slight- 
ing remark, as ‘“‘ May be the lad was not 
what we took him for, and if so, we have 


a good riddance ;” or, ‘‘ May be the lad 


will turn up again; at all events, mind 
the rye cakes, wife; thy hand has been 
out of late.’ Ulrica would then reply, 
*“‘Ay, Jerl, I’ve no heart to. set. about 
aught now; and these Danish thieves— 
is it true, Jerl, what John Steno told 
Olaus Crab, and Olaus Crab told—” 

“ Ulrica Gother, mind the rye cakes, I 
say, and believe nothing but what J tell 
you.” This was the invariable termina- 
tion of the conjugal dialogue. 

_ But one day, when Ulrica had been 
ringing her usual changes on the usual 
subject, Jerl, instead of cutting short her 
discourse by any of his accustomed 
Speeches, bade her prepare to acconi- 
pany him to Mora. This was a populous 
— at some distance, where every year, 


during the Christmas holidays, there was 


a general gathering of the peasants from 
the neighbouring villages. Little aceus- 
tomed to see her worthy husband interest 
himself about merry-makings at a dis- 
tance, Ulrica was naturally surprised to 
receive such an intimation; but her duty 
as a wife and inclination as a woman being 
equally in favour of obedience, she put 
on her winter dress of sheep’s fleeces, and 
head-swathings of white linen, and was 
ready to mount the cart quite as soon as 
the Bergsman himself. The road was 
thronged with travellers, some in carts 
and sledges, some on foot, but all in holi- 
day trim, and all, like themselves, bound 
for Mora. When, in due course of time, 
our good couple reached their place of 
destination, and sallied forth to look about 
them, it was easy, by the animated ges- 
tures of the multitude, and by the frag- 
ments overheard of their discourse, to 
erceive that some strong and unusual 
feeling was in exercise. There was an- 
other singular feature in this meeting. 
Dalecarlian gentlemen, and others who, 
from their dress, seemed to belong to dis- 
tant provinces, as well as the native 
curates, were seen a from group to 
group, apparently persuading and stimu 
ating their auditors to some enterprise. 

“ Yah so! Yah so’!—this will do,” ex- 
claimed Jer], stamping his right foot with 
energetic glee. 

“What will do?” inquired his wife, in 
a tone indicating both perplexity and pet- 
tishness—“ what will do, 1 wonder ?— 
aud I might as well expect the copper 
cover of that church to give me an an- 
swer—Yah so—Yah so—forsooth—Jerl 
Gother, I say, once for all, and for the 
twentieth time, what has driven you and 
the rest of the Dalarne folk mad in a 
body ?” 

Jerl answered the objurgation by a 
hearty laugh— 

“Why, Ulrica,” said he, “there is a 
surprise in store for you, that’s all. What 
say you to seeing the Grand Standard 
Bearer of Sweden!—Gustavus Vasa, son 
to Eric Vasa, late governor of Finland ?” 

“1 would rather see my poor Nils 
Gammel, who was only Eric Vasa’s ser- 
vant.” 

“ Humph,” replied Jerl, chuckling with 
ill-concealed triumph ; ‘‘ and what would 
you say if you were spoken to by the 
grandest young man, the finest soldier, 
the greatest patriot in Sweden, he who has 
fought king Christiern like a lion, and 
been hunted down by him like a wild beast? 
But ’tis our turn now.” 
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At this moment our Bergsman’s pane- 
gyric was brought to a close. A sudden 
and simultaneous shout burst from the 
assembled muititude, hundreds of broad- 
brimmed hats were in a moment waving 
in the air, whilst the women, whose head- 
dresses were not so moveable, testified 
their enthusiasm by clapping their hands. 
On a bank of earth, sufficiently high to 
expose him to the general gaze, appeared 
the object of these acclamations—a young 
man, richly attired, with an air and coun- 
tenance in which noble daring was tem- 
pered by majestic gravity. 

“There,” cried Jer, jogging his wife 
in no gentle manner, “there stands a de- 
scendant of the old kings of Sweden; 
there stands the man that king Christiern 
would give a province to get hold of; 
there stands the Grand Standard Bearer.” 

“There stands Nils Gammel, I say.” 

* Nils Gammel? Folly, woman, folly! 
Where should fe get such a suit of 
broidered silk as that? Look at the flash 
of we eye—the way he waves his hand, 
an y 

* All, every one of them, belongs to 
Nils Gammel; though yow, Jerl Gother, 
could not see them, maybe J——” 

“Well, well, wife, content you for a 
good guesser.” 

“ Then it zs him, his own self!’ 

* Even so! but who would have thought 
of your finding him out in a moment? 
Hist ! he is going to speak, and the north 
wind is blowing, too; that’s a good 
omen.” 

Gustavus spoke. His speech and its 
result are matters of history. The pea- 
sants had been prepared for his appear- 
ance byemissaries employed by the curate 
of Suverdsio, the generous man who had 
concealed the illustrious fugitive when 
constrained to fly from Fahlun, and who 
had devoted himself to his service. It 
was he who had advised him to make the 
present attempt, and if he succeeded, to 
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ue himself at the head of the Dalecar- 
ian peasantry, and trust to Providence 
and the patriotism of the people at large 
for finally overthrowing the Danish 
tyranny. 

The mien, the valour, the fame of Gus- 
tavus, all operated in his favour; but he 
owed even more to the fact that he had 
been sheltered amongst the people he 
addressed, that he had been one of them- 
selves. The motive founded on clanship 
was better understood by a rude people 
than the motive founded on right. Gus- 
tavus, as adescendant of the old Swedish 
kings, was only illustrious; he was in- 
vincible as Nils Gammelthe miner. His 
success was complete. He threw himself 
upon the peasantry, and they banded 
themselves at his call, and followed him 
as their leader for life and for death. The 
example which they had the merit of 
setting, other provinces had the merit of 
following: and in three years from the 
meeting at Mora, Sweden was at rest, 
and Gustavus Vasa its king. 

The reader will have no difficulty in 
imagining the gracious, or rather grate- 
ful reception which Jerl and Ulrica re- 
ceived from their late guest, whom the 
latter, to her dying day, continued to call 
her “dear son Nils Gammel.” The 
reader will also imagine the pride with 
which the Fahlun miners hung his por- 
trait in their council-room—a chamber in 
the mine called by that name, and in 
which the heads of the establishment con- 
duct their deliberations. Finally, the 
reader will please himself as to the adop- 
tion of the writer’s private opinion, that 
the two Dalecarlian privileges (they did 
exist, if they do so no longer), that of 
taking the king by the hand whenever 
met, and of supplying a nurse to the heir- 
apparent, were the requests made for the 
province by the Bergsman and his wife, 
when desired to name their recompence 
for having sheltered Gustavus Vasa. 




















Tue history of the past month's litera- 
ture, though presenting here and there a 
point of gossiping interest, will hardly 
stand the brunt of time. It is fading, 
even while we try to catch its colours 
and fix them, as vividly as may be, in 
these fresh and hopeful pages. Will 
the great Chaillu shaloo bé very much 
thought of after yet a little while? It 
is certainly a pretty quarrel enough as it 
now stands; and the excitement is con- 
siderably increased by the desperate and 
somewhat floundering attempt of M. du 
Chaillu to find a place for one more 
July than properly belongs to a period of 
three years and a month, beginning in a 
certain January. One of the gravest 
objections of all those which have been 
so abundantly heaped against M. du 
Chaillu’s door, was the fact of his having 
recorded the events of four Julys, from 
January, 1856, to February, 1859; and 
we are bound to say that he has been 
anything but successful in removing this 
awkward stone from his path. His ex- 
planation begins with a confession of 
tampering with truth; but unfortunately 
this confession even has a very suspl- 
cious appearance of having been made to 
measure. M. du Chaillu professed in his 
book to have made six journeys. A care- 
ful analysis, though failing to show us 
what were really the dates which M. du 
Chaillu would have his readers under- 
stand as belonging to all his movements 
in 1857-8, seems to give nine or ten 
months of 1858—that is to say, from 
February to November—to the explora- 
tion of the Camma country. But then 
it is positively stated that the time 
between February and August in this 
year was occupied by the visit to Goumbi. 
This is the discrepancy which M. du 
Chaillu endeavours to get rid of. Says 
he, in a note to his new edition :— 

“I ought to have mentioned in m 
original preface, that, in order not to take 
my reader backwards and forwards, I 
completed my description of the northern 
region, including my expedition to the 
Fans, before beginning my southern 
journey to Cape Lopez, which in reality 
was the first exploration I made in 1856. 
I preserved the dates of the months, 

Owever, as they appeared in my journal ; 
ut, to make this more clear, I now give 
4 chronological table of my journeys, 
according to years and months.” 
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Then follows the chronological table in 
question, the effect of which is to push 
back the Camma journey from 1555 into 
1857, room being made for it by the 
transference of the Cape Lopez expedition 
from 1857 to 1856. This are rendering 
of a tribute to truth involves, as we have 
intimated, arather serious admission ; but 
when we come to examine M. du Chaillu’s 
note a little more closely by the light of 
his narratives zz extenso, several contra- 
dictory points arise. It puzzles us to 
find any motive for that chopping and 
changing of first, second, and_ third 
journeys. To be sure, M. du Chaillu 
comes hesitatingly to our aid, with a sort 
of assurance that it was all for our good, 
and for the good of the general reader, 
whom he appears to think too delicate 
and fragile a creature to bear being taken 
‘backwards and forwards.” But with 
all due deference to him, if seems to us 
that we and the general reader could have 
borne this a great deal more easily than 
the exertion of following M. du Chaillu’s 
improved account of his travels. ‘“ My 
southern journey,” he says, ‘to Cape 
Lopez, was the first exploration | made in 
1856.” Was it, indeed? Then why 
leave on record, M. du Chaillu, that irre- 
concileable voyage up the Muni, which, 
on your twenty-fourth page, you tell us 
you intended to be your first journey, and 
which you subsequently show to have 
been your first journey, as so intended ? 
Again, there are many unmistakeable 
traces in that Cape Lopez journey, which 
he now finds it convenient to make the 
first of a foregone conclusion. In facf, 
the attempt to wrench it from its original 
place in the very heart of the book, 
entirely upsets the vraisemblance of the 
narrative. It necessitates the treatment 
of many incidents as the embellishments 
of fiction, and it stamps as purely gratui- 
tous misstatements many dry and com- 
monplace details which need not have 
been given at all if not given accurately. 
For example, in the narrative M. du 
Chaillu says, ‘‘ 1 remained several months 
near the Gaboon, exploring the course of 
that river and the country near its bor- 
ders.” What possible object was there 
in saying this if it were not the fact? 
How does an assertion of the kind, with- 
out entering into particulars, heighten the 
interest of a “traveller’s history,” and so 
in a degree justify the recourse to a little 
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invention? The new chronological table 
subverts not a few facts which, as 
fictions, are purposeless. We shall be 
curious to see how, in the next edition, 
M. du Chaillu will explain his explana- 
tions. 

Since the foregoing was written we 
have perused Dr. Gray’s comments on 
the new and amended (?) edition of M. 
du Chaillu’s book. He lays bare a most 
conclusive proof, from the book itself, 
that the attempt to change the order of 
the voyages was an afterthought. If our 
remarks do not establish this fact, surely 
the following is quite sufficient to do so. 
Dr. Gray says :—‘‘ The 5th of February, 
stated in the book (p. 187-8) to have 
been a Friday, was not so in 1857, the 
date according to the new preface, but 
was so in 1858, the date to be inferred 
from the narrative itself; and the 29th of 
May (a date occurring during the journey 
up the Rembo, and stated at p. 291 to be 
Sunday) was not Sunday in the year 1858, 
the date assigned to this journey in the 
new preface, but was so in the year 1859, 
the date which every reader must have 
inferred from the narrative.” M. du 
Chaillu is clearly condemned out of his 
own mouth. 

There is nothing else to compare with 
the Chaillu controversy (flat and stale as 
it is In many respects) among all the other 
heads of our literary records. A glance 
back at the beginning of Punch opened 
to us by the issue of the new reprint, 
might act as a warning to authors who 
are apt to exaggerate the public impor- 
tance of their private affairs. Even the 
careful digest of each volume’s contents 
hardly illumines the obscurity of many 
allusions, They are of the past, and can- 
not be made to wear thei old comic 
aspect in the present. So will not it be 
some day with a great deal of the most 
tremendous satire which now thrills us, 
when, for instance, we read what Titmarsh 
is saying about what people are saying 
about him? Even in the freshness of these 
frequent sallies, one sometimes feels a 
little prone to weary of them. 

Mr. Buckle’s second volume of the 
History of Civilization in England is now 
before us. It is, in character, like the 
first volume, merely introductory of the 
main theme. This is the more important 
to note because of the fact that the six 
chapters of which the book is composed 
are sa ae divided between Spain and 
Scotland. A man’s “heterodoxy” often 
exposes him, if it does not always, to 
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aitack from opposite sides. That is to 
say, besides the obvious and inevitable 
antagonism which it purposely raises, 
there is pretty sure to be an outcry of 
dissatisfied or disappointed philosophers 
who are themselves heterodox, but who 
“wear their rue with a difference.” We 
confess to an opinion that Mr. Buckle’s 
heterodoxy, for which, as a matter of 
course, he has been threatened with all 
the pains and penalties that piety holds, 
or is supposed to hold, under its thumb, 
is of the most respectable order. All the 
profundity which, in this gentleman’s 
various writings, we have attempted to 
fathom, has not awed us out of a certain 
idea of his occasional shallowness: nor 
shall we ever get over that confused pro- 
position of his, involved in the memorable 
phrase, “the influence of woman on so- 
ciety ;” as if society were something with 
which woman could only, by an allowable 
or debateable relation, have just a little to 
do! ‘The grave assumption that woman 
might have “ an influence” on that which 
every misogynist admits to be composed 
of men and women, did certainly strike 
us, at the time of its utterance, with that 
idea to which we have alluded above— 
the idea, namely, of shallowness in the 
utterer. The great stir made by Mr, 
Buckle’s first volume seems to us to be 
inexplicable on any known theory of 
public opinion. But we have since been 
able to parallel it by the vast excitement 
which followed the publication of Zssays 
and Reviews, not one single page of which 
collection broached a new argument or 
suggested a new idea. Perhaps it was 
not the nature or the form of “‘ opinions,” 
in either case, which won so much profit- 
able opposition, but the peculiarly exas- 
perating tone in which they were pro- 
pounded. The argument of a “self- 
sustaining and self-evolving power of 
nature,” by which the demand for Homers, 
Shakspeares, Galileos, Miltons, ‘Tuppers, 
and so forth, is met by an unfailing supply, 
cannot be humanly resolved, but it will 
always be discussed with benefit to 
humanity. And Mr. Buckle, on the side 
of assertion, may ws the proofs of 
negative just as securely as his opponents 
may declare his inability to prove all that 
he advances for truth. The controversy 
will endure wherever human intellect 1s 
free. Where neither side can gain 4 
definite victory, it is pretty plain that 
both are strong; and while each is ready 
to maintain the strife, it seems even pro- 
bable that both are right, The second 
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volume we take to be an improvement on 
the first, if only in its attaming oftener to 
the pungent force of a paradox. An 
examination of the Spanish intellect from 
the fifth century to the middle of the 
nineteenth occupies the first chapter ; 
and the remaining five treat of Scotland, 
during epochs which extend over nearly 
the same long space of time. It will 
startle not a few readers, Scottish and 
other, to find that Mr. Buckle considers 
Scotland to be on the whole rather 
more bigoted andsuperstitious than Spain. 
The Spaniards, who possess the most 
magnificent gifts of nature, in climate and 
soil, are said by Mr. Buckle to have always 
shown a proportionate endowment of 
human qualities. ‘‘ They have had,’’ says 
he, “their full share of great statesmen, 
great kings, great magistrates, and great 
legislators. They have had many able 
and vigorous rulers; and their history is 
ennobled by the frequent appearance of 
courageous and disinterested patriots, 
who have sacrificed their all that they 
might help their country.” 

We have given in italics a sentence 
which is remarkably zaif, considering that 
the comparative bigotry of Spain and 
Scotland is in question. Spain has un- 
questionably been sincere, to the utmost 

ractical extent, in upholding her re- 
igion; but some rash thinkers may be 
apt to consider the manifestations of sin- 
cerity as rather strongly savouring of 
bigotry and superstition. It is ignorance, 
or want of secular education, that Mr. 
Buckle imputes as the cause of Spain’s 
backwardness in the world’s race. The 
clergy hold the keys of knowledge, and 
allow them to rust. ‘The people, there- 
fore, resting ignorant, and the causes 
which kept them in ignorance continuing, 
it avails the country nothing, that, from 
time to time, enlightened rulers have 
come forward, and liberal measures been 
adopted. The Spanish reformers have, 
with rare exceptions, eagerly attacked 
the Church, whose authority they clearly 
saw ought to be diminished. But what 
they did not see is, that such diminution 
can be of no real use unless it is the re- 
sult of public opinion urging on poli- 
ticians to the ak, In Spain, politicians 
took the initiative, and the people lagged 
behind. Hence, in Spain, what was done 
at one time was sure to be done at 
another.” Ignorance, then, is the vice of 
the Spanish people, just as drunkenness 
may be the vice of another nation. But 
4guorance is an effect as well as a cause; 





and the cause of this effect, or, as Polo- 
nius has it, the cause of this defect, is a 
blind spirit of submission to the powers 
that be, and more especially to the priest- 
hood. And yet “this melancholy exhibi- 
tion to which we give the name of Spain,” 
is a trifle better than Scotland, after all! 
Let us wait and hear what the Scotch re- 


viewers will have to say to this. Mean- 
while, we will here glance at what Mr. 
Buckle says about Scotland. He says 


about it, in the chapter which brings us up 
to the end of the fourteenth century, little 
else than that it was a field of unqualified 
barbarism; and he quotes authorities 
which, to a great extent, bear out his 
assertions. We cannot say that he is 
quite as happy in supporting, by historical 
references, the subsequent reasoning of 
his book, or that he leaves us much im- 
pressed with his opinion that Scotchmen 
owe a (supposed) illiberality and uarrow 
superstition to their clerical teachers of 
the seventeenth century. ‘The clergy, at 
that period, “ interfered with every man’s 
private concerns, ordered how he should 
govern his family, and often took upon 
themselves the personal control of his 
household. Their minions, the elders, 
were everywhere; for each parish was 
divided into several quarters, and to each 
quarter one of these officials was allotted, 
in order that he might take special 
notice of what was done in his own dis- 
trict. Besides this, spies were appointed, 
so that nothing could escape their super- 
vision. Not only the streets, but even 
private houses, were searched, and ran- 
sacked, to see if any one was absent from 
church while the minister was preaching. 
To him all must listen, and him all must 
obey. Without the consent of his 
tribunal, no person might engage himself, 
either as a domestic servant or as a field 
Jabourer. If any one incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the clergy, they did not 
scruple to summon his servants, and force 
them to state whatever they knew respect- 
ing him, and whatever they had seen done 
in his house. To speak disrespectfully of a 
preacher was a grievous offence ; to differ 
from him was a heresy; even to pass him 
in the streets without saluting him was 
punished as a eriine.” 

Like Macaulay, Mr. Buckle sometimes 
allows his rhetoric to run away with him, 
and we may expect that many pictures in 
his main Ststeee will be overcoloured, 
The few isolated instances on which he 
founds charges of the utmost magnitude 
against the Scottish Kirk of the seven- 
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teenth century are not all of them esta- 
blished by irrefragable evidence. The 
sweeping condemnation which follows 
ought to have been better supported by 
authority :-— 


“The clergy believed that they alone were 
privy to the councils of the Almighty, and that, 
by virtue of this knowledge, they could deter- 
mine what any man’s future state would be. 
Going still further, they claimed the power, 
not only of foretelling his future state, but also 
of controlling it.” 


As if this were not enough, Mr. Buckle 
adds that they also gave out that a word 
of theirs could hasten the moment of 
death ; and, again :— 


“Besides being ambassadors and angels, 
they were watchmen, who spied out every dan- 
ger,and whose sleepless vigilance protected the 
faithful. They were the joy and delight of the 
earth. They were musicians, singing thesongs 
of sweetness ; nay, they were sirens, who sought 
to allure men from the evil path, and save them 
from perishing. They were chosen arrows 
stored up in the quiver of God. They were 
burning lights and shining torches. Without 
them darkness would prevail; but their pre- 
sence illumined the world, and made things 
clear. Hence they were called stars, which 
title also expressed the eminence of their office, 
and its superiority over all others, To make 
this still more apparent, prodigies were vouch- 
safed, and strange lights might occasionally be 
seen, which hovering round the form of the 
minister, confirmed his supernatural mission. 
The profane wished to jest at these things, but 
they were too notorious to be denied; and 
there was a well-known case, in which, at the 
death of a clergyman, a star was miraculously 
exhibited in the firmament, and was seen by 
many persons, although it was then mid-day.” 


We do not quite understand what Mr. 
Buckle intends to imply by the state- 
ment that “the profane wished to jest 
at these things.” By his minor proposi- 
tion, ‘‘ but they were too notorious to be 
denied,” it would seem as if the profane 
are represented as endeavouring to deny 
them. But would the “profane” have 
been me the persons to gloss over the 
exaggerated superstition and presumption 
of the clergy ? On the whole, we cannot 
help regarding this sentence as an ex- 
ample of the mere rhetoric in which we 
have already observed that Mr. Buckle 
now and then indulges. He resembles 
Macaulay, as we have said, in this, and 
he also resembles Gibbon in the same 
thing, while he frequently reminds the 
reader of one or other of these two great 
models, in style, The last chapter of the 
volume is, perhaps, the least exception- 
able in its assertions and arguments, and 
the most profound in its reasoning. It 
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is an examination of the Scottish intellect 
during the eighteenth century; and its 
gist is to show that the almost universal 
method of deductive argument at that 
time was the main obstacle to a growth 
of religious freedom. The retention of a 
bigoted habit of thought among the 
Scottish people at the present day is 
strongly insisted on by Mr. Buckle in a 
passage with which we will conclude our 
notice of his volume. He says :— 


“In no other Protestant nation, and indeed 
in no Catholic nation except Spain, will a man 
who is known to hold unorthodox opinions find 
his life equally uncomfortable Ina few of the 
large towns he may possibly escape animad- 
version, if his sentiments are not too bold, and 
are not too openly expressed. If he is timid 
and taciturn, his heresy may perchance be over- 
looked. But even in large towns impunity is 
the exception and not the rule. Even in the 
capital of Scotland, in that centre of intelligence 
which once buasted of being the Modern Athens, 
a whisper will quickly circulate that such an 
one is to be avoided, for that he is a freethinker ; 
as if freethinking were a crime, or as if it were 
not better to be a freethinker than a slavish 
one. In other parts, that is, in Scotland gene- 
rally, the state of thingsis far worse. I speak 
not on vague rumour, but from what I know as 
existing at the present time, and for the accu- 
racy of which I vouch and hold myself respon- 
sible. I challenge any one to contradict my 
assertion, and to say that at this moment nearly 
all over Scotland the finger of scorn is pointed 
at every man who, in the exercise of his sacred 
and inalienable right of free judgment, refuses 
to acquiesce in those religious notions, and to 
practise those religious customs, which time 
indeed has consecrated, but many of which are 
repulsive to the eye of reason, though to all of 
them, however irrational they may be, the 
people adhere with sullen and inflexible obsti- 
nacy. Knowing that these words will be widely 
read and circulated in Scotland, and averse as 
I naturally am to bring on myself the hostility 
of a nation for whose many sterling and valu- 
able qualities I entertain sincere respect, I do, 
nevertheless, deliberately affirm that in no 
civilized country is toleration so little under- 
stood, and that in none is the spirit of bigotry 
and of persecution so extensively diffused. Nor 
can any one wonder that such should be the 
case who observes what is going onthere. The 
churches are as crowded as they were in the 
Middle Ages, and are filled with devout and 
ignorant worshippers, who flock together to listen 
to opinions of which the Middle Ages alone were 
worthy. ‘Those opinions they treasure up, and 
when they return to their homes, or enter into 
the daily business of life, they put them in force. 
And the result is that there runs through the 
entire country a sour and fanatical spirit, an 
aversion to innocent gaiety, and a disposition to 
limit the enjoyments of others, and a love of 
inquiring into the opinions of others and of 
interfering with them, such as is hardly any- 
where else to be found ; while in the midst of 
all this, there flourishes a national creed gloomy 
and austere to the last degree, a creed which is 
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full of forebodings, and threats, and horrors of 
every sort, and which rejoices in proclaiming to 
mankind how wretched and miserable they are, 
how small a portion of them can be saved, and 
what an overwhelming majority is necessarily 
reserved for excruciating, unspeakable, and 
eternal agony.” 

New editions of works, some of them 
being of recent origin, betoken at all 
events a commercially lively state of lite- 
rature. Mr. Lane’s Moderu Eyyptians, 
a work full of interesting description, 
and worthy the translator of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment, comes before us 
in a new edition—the fifth. This, we 
may observe, is strictly a new edition, 
being newly edited. ‘The original work 
is founded on experience and information 
gained during long residences in Egypt ; 
and it is Mr. Lane’s nephew who, as 
editor, adds a fresh value to the volume. 
He himself is familiar with Cairo and 
other Oriental places; and he pos- 
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sesses, moreover, an annotated copy of 
the author’s own, by which he has 
been able to effect several important 
changes. 

Hugh Miller’s Footprints of the Creator 
is also a new edition, with real novelty 
to recommend it, if, indeed, any of the 
lamented geologist’s works require such 
recommendation. This book, too, owes 
to a second hand some new attraction, 
the preface being by Mrs. Miller. On 
“final causes,” and their reconcilability 
with geological science, there is no au- 
thor who is better worth reading than 
Hugh Miller. 

We here break off our account of 
the bustling but not profitably active 
operations of literature during the past 
month, in the hope that there will be 
a richer ground of critical observation 
in what the next four weeks’ enterprise 
of publishers shall bring forth. 








LAW AND CRIME. 


Fraups upon bankers and banking com- 
panies have of late been rife amongst us. 
The misdeeds of Pullinger, the Union 
Bank clerk, are fresh in the public recol- 
lection, when another commercial crime 
of gigantic dimensions is discovered. 
The sufferers this time are the shareholders 
in the Commercial Bank of London, and 
the artifices and devices resorted to for 
the purpose of plunder were singularly 
ingenious. Two persons have been ac- 
cused of participation in the robbery, and 
one has been convicted. Whether the 
other is an innocent agent or not in the 
foul transaction cannot be said to be yet 
determined. After the case had been 
several times remanded at the police- 
court, and-the trial once postponed, on 
the 11th of June, John Durden and James 
Holcroft (the former having been a clerk 
in the plundered bank), stood at the bar 
of the Central Criminal Court to take 
their trial, before Mr. Baron Bramwell 
and a London jury. 

It was very conclusively shown that 
the prisoners were intimate friends, and 
the theory of the prosecution was that 
they confederated and agreed together to 
Carry on a systematic robbery by means of 
the following devices. Holeroft, it was 
said, opened at the bank an account which 
was im its character entirely fictitious. 
€ paid in no money, but Durden took 





care that there should be large sums 
standing to his credit, such sums haying 
been obtained by false entries in the bank 
books, and by a general faisilication of the 
accounts. Upon this view of the matter, 
the prosecution charged the two accused 
persons with jointly stealing two separate 
sums of money, the property of the bank. 
They wished the Court and the jury to 
infer, not only that Durden had fraudu- 
lently appropriated these sums, but also 
that Holcroft was privy to the fraud. 
But here a difficulty arose. It might be 
that Durden had concocted this false ac- 
count without Holeroft’s knowledge. 
He himself, from the dock, protested 
that Holcroft was innocent, and though, 
when two or more persons are charged 
with crime, their assertions are not 
evidence, either for or against each other, 
the statement could not be entirely 
ignored by the tribunal to which it was 
addressed. Might not Durden be guilty 
and Holcroft innocent ? If so, then this 
curious state of things ensued: neither 
Durdennor Holeroft could be convieted— 
for the offence charged was that of a 
joint stealing. The acute and learned 
judge who tried the case clearly and 
forcibly pointed this out to the jury, and 
they evidently felt the difficulty. “ Dur- 
den,” said the learned judge, ‘might be 
guilty of some other offence, but he 
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could not be convicted of this particular 
larceny, unless the jury were satisfied that 
the other prisoner acted in complicity 
with him.” Holcroft had received a good 
character from a number of highly re- 
— witnesses, and, however strong 
the suspicion against him, there seemed 
to be no absolute proof that he was aware 
of Durden’s proceedings. The Court sat 
far into a summer’s night (on Wednesday 
the 13th of June), aud at twenty minutes 
past eleven o’clock the jury returned 
a verdict of not guilty on the whole 
ease. They evidently did not like to 


convict Holcroft on the evidence before 
them, and after the direction of the 
learned judge—sound as it was in rea- 
law—they could not convict 


son an 
Durden. 

On the following day, Durden was 
again tried for an offence of a different 
kind. He was now indicted for appro- 
priating the money of the bank by means 
of different and less subtle devices. It 
was proved that on one occasion he re- 
ceived a sum of money from a customer 
of the bank, and instead of placing it to 
that customer’s account, placed it to his 
own. On another occasion it was shown 
that a large sum in bank-notes had been 
abstracted from the bank till, and that 
the robbery was concealed by a fictitious 
entry in the books, representing that the 
money had been paid to a customer of the 
bank. These felonies were committed as 
far back as the year 1851; so that it is 
clear this astute villain commenced his 
career of plunder almost immediately 
upon entering the service of the bank. 

is counsel had little to urge in his de- 
fence, and having no other topic to 
descant on, vituperated the bank mana- 
gers, and severely commented on the neg- 
igent manner in which the affairs of the 
bank had been conducted. This was cer- 
tainly too bad. As Baron Bramwell re- 
marked (quoting the late Chief-Justice 
Jervis as an authority), “‘it is easy enough 
to be wise after the event.” Besides, it 
is plain that complicated fraud must be 
difficult to detect when the culprit is on 
the spot tampering with books, and ready 
to invent any ingenious lie to lull suspi- 
cion or put the inquirer on a wrong 
scent. It is very unfortunate that neither 
Pullinger nor Durden should have been 
found out before, but having regard to 
the nature of their frauds, and their con- 
summate skill in the art of robbery, we 
are not surprised that they prospered so 
longin their villany. Both men are now 
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likely to finish their days in penal servi- 
tude. Durden, who, during his trial, 
looked wretchedly ill, and who has been 
attacked with paralysis, was sentenced to 
fourteen years of that punishment—the 
extreme amount of the penalty awarded 
by law to the offence of which he was 
found guilty. Other charges will be pre- 
ferred against Holeroft, but these will 
not be disposed of till the next sessions 
of the Central Criminal Court. 

A “gentleman” of large fortune, named 
Mr. King Harman, has been this month 
committed to the House of Correction for 
ten days by Mr. Arnold, the police-magis- 
trate. Low diet and prison discipline 
might, it was hoped, have worked some 
reformation in this person’s manners and 
morals. The charge against him—heard 
on Wednesday the 12th of June—was 
that of unlawfully resisting the police 
in the course of a riot at Cremorne 
Gardens on the evening of the Derby 
day. ‘Resisting the police” was only 
a part, and, in our opinion, the most 
venial part, of Mr. Harman’s misconduct. 
He cal his friends, by way of “a lark,” 
had thought fit to assault the waiters, 
upset the tables, and break the glasses in 
a peaceful place of amusement, till their 
disgraceful proceedings were interrupted 
by police interference. The “ gentleman,” 
of course, expected that a moderate fine 
would be inflicted. Mr. Arnold, how- 
ever, thought—and we are quite certain 
the public will applaud his decision—that 
such conduct could not be condoned by 
a money payment. An assault on the 

lice differs from a common assault in 
this, that a magistrate may inflict a sen- 
tence of imprisonment for a short period, 
without giving the option of a fine. It 
was thus, during the Great Exhibition of 
1851, a gentleman of high family and 
position was ignominiously imprisoned for 
seven days for a brutal attack on a con: 
stable. Mr. Harman’s legal adviser 
begged hard for a fine, and at the conclu- 
sion of the proceedings his friends inti- 
mated that they would apply to the 
Secretary of State to procure his release ; 
and we now learn with surprise that such 
an application was actually made, and 
with success! Nothing could prove 
more clearly than this fact that the re- 
proach still clings to English jurispri- 
dence that there is “one law for the rich 
and another for the poor.” Mr. Harmat, 
we believe, was sul detained two days 
under the magistrate’s sentence, and was 
then discharged. The case has been sinct 
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t before the House of Commons 
by Mr. Wilfred Lawson, member for Car- 
lisle, and Sir George C. Lewis explained 
the grounds on which he had granted a 
remission of the original sentence; but, 
without further comment, we may remark 
that the decision of the Home Secretary 
has a tendency to weaken the magisterial 
authority, and that henceforth every rich 
offender when he gets into a scrape will 
not idly boast that he can set the “ beak” 
at defiance. 

Another so-called “gentleman” has 
been making rather a discreditable exhi- 
bition of himself in the law courts. In 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 13th 
of June, the cause of Harvey v. Savage, 
was tried by Mr. Justice Hill and a com- 
monjury. Mr. Harvey’s name may, how- 
ever, be dismissed from consideration, in 
order that the most important witness 
and real complainant may be brought on 
the stage. This is a lady named Minnie, 
or Emmeline, Holmes, once a cook, after- 
wards the mistress of the defendant, an 
eccentric man of fortune. With this 
gentleman she lived in Paris, and accord- 
ing to her own account, was subjected to 
much ill-usage at his hands. She had 
complained of him to the police, had left 
him, but had been lured back by the 
present of a diamond ring, value 10007. 
“This ring he took off his finger,” deposed 
the lady, “‘and put on mine; saying to 
me—‘ You have often asked for and ad- 
mired it; youshall now have it.’” Sub- 
sequently Minnie again left Mr. Savage, 
who seems to have been rather appro- 
priately so named, for the woman swore 
that the third day after she returned to 
him he caught her by the hair of her 
head and dragged her about the room. 
She then came to England with the ring, 
and afterwards pawned it at Mr. Atten- 
borough’s. The plaintiff, Mr. Harvey, 
advanced some money on the duplicate. 
The defendant, who described himself as 
a nephew of Baron Parke, appeared in 
the witness-box attired in a hussar jacket 
trimmed with braid and fur, and holdi 
in his hand a French cap with a gol 
band. With a bald head and a white 
moustache, he looked like an Adonis who 
had seen more than sixty summers. 
Holmes, he said, went with him to Paris 
to take a place of servant of all-work 
at 17. a-week! He boldly contradicted 
her statement about the ring. “I did 
not,” he said, “ take the diamond ri 
off my finger and place it upon hers, “t 
did not give her the ring. She robbed 


me of it—that is the plain English.” The 
jury, however, believed the woman, and 
disbelieved her hoary paramour, and found 
a verdict for the plaintiff with 10007. 
damages. 

A note-worthy case, tried at West- 
minster on the 18th of June, termi- 
nated in a verdict for the defendant. A 
discharged butler, named Mabe, brought 
his action against his former master, Lord 
Saltoun, for an assault. To this complaint 
he joined a claim for wages. ‘The de- 
fendant pleaded, that the plaintiff had 
misconducted himself by getting drunk, 
and by making a disturbance in his house 
whilst in that condition, and that he was 
justified on that account in forcibly eject- 
ing him from his premises. It seemed 
that on the 28th of November, 1860, 
there was a wedding-breakfast at his lord- 
ship’s mansion in Scotland, at which 
healths were drunk in the Highland 
fashion—that is, glass in hand, and one 
foot on the table—with other manifes- 
tations of festivity. Tea was served 
afterwards, during which meal Lord 
Saltoun observed that the butler’s con- 
duct was eccentric. His voice was 
thick and husky, and he offered in a 
familiar manner to conduct a lady (Mrs. 
Chalmers) to the drawing-room. He 
threw open the door of that apartment, and 
exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘* Chalmers !” 
Then advancing into the room, he mut- 
tered in alow tone “ Mrs. Chalmers,” and 
finally, approaching Lady Saltoun, re- 
peated again aloud, “‘ Mrs. Chalmers.’’ 
This conduct rather astonished the guests, 
and the defendant shortly afterwards 
charged the plaintiff with being drunk. 
His answer was, “I am not drunk, but 
a are.” Thereupon Lord Saltoun ordered 

im to leave his service, and he was re- 
moved from the house. This account of 
the butler’s proceedings was confirmed by 
other witnesses. The plaintiff, however, 
denied that he was at all intoxicated, and 
only cwned to a glass and a half of table- 
beer in the morning, a glass of sherry 
“to drink the health of the newly-married 
couple,” and “less than a glassfull of 
champagne” after the breakfast. Previous 
to this matter it was admitted that he 
had been a most excellent, well-conducted, 
and trustworthy servant, and though the 
jury found a verdict against the plaintiff, 

ordSaltoun waived his claimfor the costs. 

Though the action for crim. con. has 
been abolished, damages are still awarded 
to injured husbands in the Divorce Court. 
Mr. W iliam Henry Compton, a clerk in 
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the Emigration Office, petitioned that 
tribunal, on the 17th of June, for a dis- 
solution of his marriage on the ground of 
his wife’s adultery with a Captain Baring, 
aud claimed of the co-respondent damages 
laid at 5000/7. Mrs. Compton has been 
long known to ihe public as “ Miss 
Wyndham,” the eminent actress. Her 
maiden name was ‘Turner, and her father 
was a captain in the Royal Navy, and an 
artist of some celebrity in his day. The 
marriage was solemnized in 1$43, when 
the lady was very young—about seven- 
teen years of age. In 1849, Mrs. Comp- 
ton was attracted to the stage, and ob- 
tained an engagement as a ballet-dancer 
at the Royal Italian Opera. It was, 
however, soon discovered that she pos- 
sessed theatrical talent of a high order, 
nnd she subsequently performed, as all 
our readers know, in many of the leading 
characters of modern comedy. She ha 
a large crowd of admirers, and it was 
suggested by Captain Baring’s counsel 
that her husband wasoccasionally cool and 
neglectful, and that he needlessly exposed 
her to temptation. He had passed a fort- 
night without speaking to her, and had 
permitted her to accept theatrical en- 
gagements in the couutry, which led to 
her absence from his home for weeks. 
She had also worn in his presence ex- 
pensive jewellery and dresses which he 
knew she had not the means of pur- 
chasing out of her salary. Like most 
of the Divorce Court cases, the trial pre- 
sented many painful features. The adul- 
tery was not denied, and the jury awarded 
ihe petitioner 600/. damages. 





THE LATE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The great master of English jurispru- 
dence has been suddenly struck down, in 
the fulness of years, the vigour of his 
faculties, and in the height of his fame. 
Lord Chancellor Campbell died on the 
morning of Monday, the 24th of June. 
Whatever were his merits or defects as a 
politician or biographer, his transcendant 
abilities as a lawyer are undisputed, and 
we venture to assert, that since the time 
of Lord Ellenborough no magistrate has 

resided in the Common Law Courts of 
Westminster Hall who displayed higher 
legal qualifications, or whose decisions 
and i. aenars are entitled to more re- 
spect. Posterity will probably decide 
that, as Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench, Lord Campbell occupied a fitter 
position, and exercised a higher profes- 
sional influence, than as Lord High 
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Chancellor, to which office le sueceeded 
in 1859. Nevertheless, though the best 
years of his life had been passed in the 
study and practice of the common law, it 
is undeniable that he performed the duties 
of an “ Equity” Judge with an ease and 
aptitude that astonished some of the most 
learned members of the profession. 

As an advocate “ plain Jolin Campbell” 
(as he thought fit to style himself) was 
not much distinguished. He published a 
volume of his speeches at the Bar, which 
will not add much to his reputation. He 
was Lord Melbourne’s leading counsel 
(when Attorney-General) in the piguaut 
trial of “ Norton v. Melbourne,” on which 
occasion his dramatic reading (for “ plain 
John” loved theatricals) furnished him with 
a capital quotation. If the reader recol- 
lects a few passages of the political history 
of the time, he will readily comprehend 
that the following “bit” from Othello was 
regarded as a “palpable lit :”’— 

I will be hanged if some eternal villain, 
Some busy and insinuating rogue, 


Some cogging, cozening knave, to yet some office, 
Have not devised this slander: Vil be hangedelse. 


As a judge, Lord Campbell presided at 
the trial of the murderer Palmer, and 
gave him little chance of an acquittal, in 
spite of all the efforts of that rutlian’s 
friends to defeat the ends of justice. 
His lordship also sat for more than a 
fortnight, as presiding judge, when the 
directors of the Royal British Bank were 
placed on their trial. He was looked 
upon as the great Jndge of the 
“ Bench,’ and many were the regrets 
expressed when he left his famous (and, 
we opine, his favourite) court. 

In early life Lord Campbell was 
reporter on the Moruing Chronicle news- 
paper, then edited by Sergeant Spankie, 
and also for some time theatrical critic. 
Soon after he was called to the Bar he 
published a series of Nise Prius reports, 
which contain some of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s best rulings and decisions. It 
was the reporter’s boast that he rejected 
all the bad and doubtful law. In his later 
years his lordship published his celebrated 
Lives of the Chancellors and Lives Y 
the Chief Justices. The first of these 
chatty, agreeabie, egotistical works ap- 
peared in 1846, and no book of the same 
class was ever more popular. It was, 
doubtless, with very just pride that 
he was enabled to mount the Woolsack, 
and thus be hereafter known to fame a 
the successor of Clarendon, Hardwicke, 
Thurlow, and Eldon. 
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ROWLANDS*". ODONTO, 
OR. PEARL: TERRI 
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Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to t! 
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DEAGm, Fe STILL. Sacred Song by Miss M. LINDSAY: (Mrs. J. “a 


Bliss); the Words from Scripture. Tllaminated title. 2s. 6d. List of Sacred and other Son; 
Miss M, Lindsay, gr atis and postage free. ‘‘The Arrow and the Song,” by the same ; words by L on; 
fellow. 2s. 6d. Erondon: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


OO LATE, TOO LATE. Sacred Song. By Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. 


J. We Bliss); poetry by ALFRED T INNYSON. Elegantly Illuminated, 2s. 6d, ‘' Sweetly 
@ pathetic,”—Bristol Mirror. ‘A very sweet air.’’—Leeds Intelligencer...“ Very. peautiful touches of 
melody.’’—Brighton Examiner. ‘Sure to be welcome.’’—Brighton Herald. ‘‘@reated in her own 
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London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, W.; and of all Musicsellers. 


ECOLLECTION S of WALES. By BRINLEY RICHARDS. Blegant]y 


-U arranged for Pianoforte.. Twelve numbers, each 3s.; or, in One Volume, with HMlustration, he ae 
“Those who well master them will be sure to improve their taste, and add to their musical power.”’— 
Baner Cymru({Welshnewspaper).—London: Robcrt Cocks and Co., New mini «Nath Regent-st., W. 
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- GEORGE ROWNEY. & CO.’S. J 
PERMANENT COLOUR, ORANGE VERMILION. | 


eptired in Oil, 1s. ee tale Prepred j in “Water CBlouir, We per cake, 
Also aici in ae or tiibe, and fer balf or quarter cakes. Pees i, 


i. a % . In impalpable powder, Is. 6d. per oz. . 

. obdede ebiatide was discovered many years since by the late Mr. Field, 1 but: its high 
pr ioe an ce its coming into general use. Messrs. R. and Co. have long endeavoured | to 
reproduce it, and have recently discovered a process by which it may be whanufaectured at 
a moderate price; and they have also been enabled to heighten the pa wi of its hue, 
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la ILLUMINATION. 


OXES FITTED WITH COLOURS, AND OTHER 
» REQUISITES, 3 


. PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 


ILLUMINATING OR MISSAL PAINTING, 


FIFTEEN SHILLINGS, ONE GUINEA, ONE GUINEA AND A HAL, 
‘TWO GUINEAS, THREE GUINEAS, AND FIVE GUINEAS. 


The eolours are prepared in a powdered state, and readily dissolve in water, which mode 
of preparation ig best adapted to the requirements of this graceful Art. 
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: H ' In the press, and shortly will be published, 
it THE 


GUIDE. TO ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAINTING. 


| 

A & BY W. AND G. AUDSLEY. 

t ‘ a ‘ WITH NUMEROUS- ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ie PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Contents :—A Brief History of the Art—A Description of the various Styles iu Chrono: ” 
Order—A: detailed List of the Materials in use, in Ancient.and Modern Times—Aut : 
ne Tnstractions for Students in the Art of Illuminating. | | 
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JUST PUBLISHED, PRINTED IN COLOURS, 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN-WATER COLOUR PAINTING 


|. BY R. P. NOBLE. 


Parts 1 and 2, SEPIA, with Letter-press, price 2s. 6d. each. 


The plates consist of fac-similes of the original Drawings in Sepia, and are intended oe 
form an’ introduction to compound colours. 


The Pemaining gahcaeer of the Works are in progress, aud will be duly anata 


PUBLISHED BY 
- GEORGE, ROWNEY AND CO.,, LONDON, 
~ “Manv turing Artists’ Colourmen. 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 51 AND 52, RATHBONE PLACE, W.; WHOLESALS 
DEPARTMENT, 10 AND 11, PERCY STREET, W. 
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